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-THEN REAP. 


in and near a young and growing, 


city. 


TACOMA, Washington, is such 6 city. Population in 1880, 720. In 1891, _ 
40,165. With every 5 per cent increase of population there has hitherto been s a 
10 per cent increase of real estate valuations. 
« Upon receipt of any sum of money I will buy real estate in the name of | 
any person named by the investor, and will guarantee the principal and 10 per 
cent interest, payable semi-annually, sell the property within three to five years 
as we may agree, and then divide equally the profit that may accrue from the 
transaction, after deducting 5 per cent as my commission on the sale. 


10 PER CENT AND HALF THE PROFITS. 


First Mortgage Loans on Tacoma Realty, to net 8 per cent per annum, in 
sums of $500,00 and upwards, not to exceed 40 per cent of the value of the 
security—semi-annual interest. 


OUIMETTE, 


Corner Pacific Ave, and uth St, Tacoma, Wash. 
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] MPERIAL GRANUM is the favorite food for children and invalids. 
The Medical World, Philadelphia, Pa., May, '90. 
IMPERIAL GRANUM is a good and well made pewder of pleasant flavor. 
* * Contains no trace of any impurity.—rne Lancet, London, Eng., July 12th, '90. 


IMPERIAL GRANUM is a food that has attained a high and standard repu- 


tation by the merit of actual use for a long period of time. 
Medical Summary, Philadelphia, Pa., July, '88. 


‘IMPERIAL GRANUM has withstood the test of time, and is to-day unex-, 
celled by any dietetic preperation on the market. 
Medical & Surg. Journal, Atlanta, Ga., Feb., "80 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. Shipping Depot, JOHN CARLE & SONS, New Tork, 


| SUPERIOR:NUTRITION - ORIGINAL ONRIVALLED: 
PAQURISHENG, 
PURE: 


For Smooth Skin, Good Complexion, 


And Speedy Relief from Chapping, Chafing and Dandruff, use 


Packer’s Tar Soap. 


A Luxury for Shampooing.’ *_—Medical Standard, Chicago. 
‘It Soothes while it Cleanses.’’— medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila, 
‘The Best for Baby’s Bath.’’— Christine Terhune Herrick. 


25 Cents. All Druggists, or PACKER MFG. CO. 100 Fulton St. N. Y.- 
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Humorous: Advertising Pages, 


$3.00 Per Annum, published monthly. BELFORD & Co., 
834 Broapway, 
CopyriGurep, 1891, sy E. Betrorn. New York. 


HALL’S SAFES HALL’S SAFES 


PROOF 


CHESTS, 


VAULT DOORS, BANK VAULTS, 
Safe Deposit Outfits. 


BRO ADWAY. 


HALL’S SAFES | 
Are the NEW YORK. 


Best in the World. 
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The Standard Thermometer can be read across 3 y /4 
the room, and gives the correct temperature, ¢q 
TT IS MADE FOR ALL USES. B 


Three: Sizes: 6, inch Dials. | 
Standard Thermometer (0., 


PEABODY, MASS. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
Room 413, 18 Cortlandt St. 


M hint, 
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_ Extensive Manufacturers of a High Grade of Furniture for 


BANKS, GOvaT HOUSES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Counters, Desks, Tables, eic., 


IN ANY WOOD DESIRED AND IN ALL 
STYLES AND PRICES. 


WRITE US FOR CATALOGUE, 


UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Not too late!!! 


FOR A COMFORTABLY 
HEATED HOUSE 


dung WINTER 1891 and 1892. 


Get Estimates immediately; we will ne 
take care of your orders. 


For further particulars see our pamphlet book 
“* How Best to Heat Our Homes.”’ 


MAIN OFFICE: 
163 Franklin Street, Boston. 


FREE ON APPLICATION. n loin flow York. 


poh Canal Street, Ch 
Hot Water Heater Company, 
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‘West Shore Rail Road. 


(N. C. R. R, R. CO., LESSEES.) 


THE PICTURESQUE TOURIST ROUTE TO ALL NORTHERN RESORTS. 
THE POPULAR 
Route along the West Shore of the Hudson River and through the Mohawk Valley. 


THE ONLY LINE RUNNING BUFFET SLEEPING CARS BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND TORONTO WITHOUT CHANGE. 


Sleeping and Drawing-Room Cars on all Express Trains. 


The Haunts of Rip Van Winkle in the Catskill Mountains 


grow in popularity from year to year as the most attractive region for summer homes and tours in the 
vicinity of New York. Mountain air and ruddy health. 


Obtain Time Table and full information from Ticket Agents, or address, C. E. LAMBERT, General Passenger 
Agent, No. 5 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. 


Mention Betrorp’s. 


AN EVASIVE ANSWER. 

A customer, at a fashionable restau- 
rant having ordered a bottle of old 
Burgundy, was waited upon, at the end 
of the repast, by the proprietor. 

“ What did you think of the wine Sir ? 
It was a first-class vintage.” 

“Hump,” said the customer, smaking 
his lips. ‘It makes my mouth water.’ 


“It rests the back.’ 
What does? 


The Perfect 
Adjustable 
Piano Chair 


AT 


PIANO PRACTICE. 


Daily piano practice becomes 
a daily delight. 


Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
Blackmer Bros. & Co., 


Panorama Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 


A COMPLETE GYMNASIUM 
At HOME, only $5.00. 


No floor room. Health and 
a lifetime for yourself and 
the young. 100 different ex- 
ercises. 10,000 Doctors rec- 
ommend it. Send stamp for 
Circular. Book, Health and 
Strengthin Physical Culture 
40 illustrated exer- 
cises 50cts. or given 
with ea. Exerciser. 
Ladies’ book: An 
Ideal_ Complexion 
and Physical De-@ : 
velopment, 39illus- 
trations 50cts., both books 
for T5cts. Chart of 40 
Athletic Cuts for Dumb- 
bells or Pulleys 25cts. 


J. E. DOWD, 
116 MONROE STREET, 

CHICAGO, ILL. = 
When ordering please mention this paper. 


HE KNEW HIS DOG, 


* Do you mean to tell me, Boggle- 
ton, the dogs have more intelligence 
than their masters?” 

“ Well, it is rare, I grant you, but I 
have one!” 


DOESN'T WANT TO BE IN IT. 


The District Attorney addresses a 
prisoner: 

« You, the son ofa respectable family, 
with good examples set you by all 
around you, what are you doing in the. 
criminals dock?” 

The prisoner, very mildly: “If you'll. 
excuse me Sir, I will step out of it at. 
once.” 

KNEW ALL ABOUT IT. 


“My son, precision and exactitude, : 
the two grandest virtues in this life. . 
Initate the sunin punctuality. It rises” 
exactly at daybreak! ‘Never before, or 
after. Always at daybreak! Remem- 
ber that ! 
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THE MUNSO 


SYSTEM OF PHONOGRAPHY 


is one ofthe BEST. 


THE MUNSON STENOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE 


Is one of the best places to learn it, either by mail or personal attendance. 


Circulars on Application. 


834 Broadway, New York. 


Internal or External, Cured by new 
method. Write for Pamphlet. Tue 
SaniTarium, Union Springs, N. Y. 


Forty FReEr. 


How many words can you make using onl 
the letters in the words ‘‘ HAT IDENTIFIER”? 
First prize, $25; second, $10; third, $5; fourth, 
one dozen Identifiers. Send a dime for rules 


os contest and sample ‘‘Identifier” to |. 


inois Metal Company, Royal Insurance Build- 
ing, Chicago, II. 


BLAIR’S PILLS. 


a Great English Remedy for 
Gout and Rheumatism. 


IY SURE, PROMPT, AND EFFECTIVE. 
—a¢ Large Box 34, Small 14 Pills 
At all Druggists and 


224 William St., New York. 


_parrots gold on 

DOG 

LOVEF OF Pa. of 

ear = and best Cattle wder made. 4 doses free, 


Certain and cure; no 
inconvenience, perfectly reli 


VARICOCEL the best of references; Bew and cet. 


tain method ; sealed information 
ALBION CO,, Albion, Mich, 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
In ‘ts Perfection ! 
(INSTANTANEOUSY 
NEW STUDIO. 
NO STAIRS TO CLIMB. 


PACH BROS. 
93 BROADWAY, 
Cor. 22nd ST. NEW YORK, 


The LATEST and HIGHEST achievement in the art. 
The best and most complete Standard Writing Machine. 
Positively the BEST and the only PERFECT MANIFOLDER. 
We guerantee satisfaction. 


Send for illustrated pam- 
phlet giving full detail and 
fac-sitnile of key-board. 


yours 


No, 3 Convent Cottages: , Manhattanville, 


NaTIONAL TYPE WRITER Co., 

Gentlemen—I consider the NATIONAL has no supe- 
rior on the market, After trying three other makes, 
all high-priced machines, I can truthfully say, to me, 
Metter than an 

BELFORD, 


Ask for specimen Two Color Work, 


ork, May 18, 1891, 


‘ofthem. Yours truly. 


es’t, Belford’s Magazine Co, 


§ NATIONAL TYPEWRITER (0,,72%227 242,229 220m sx, 


—ELY’S CREAM BALNi—Cleantes the Nasal 


Passages, 


llays Pain and Inflammation, Heals 


the Sores, Restores Taste and Smell, and Cures 


elie 
inte, the, he EL 
or by mail, EL 


old 


ickly 
Warren St., N, ¥. 
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Next School Year begins September 10, 1891. 

MUSIC. Systematic instruction in Pianoferte, Voice, Organ, Violin, Flute, and all other wind 
and string instruments, Hand Culture, Solfeggie, Theory, Harmony, Counterpoint, etc. 

ELOCUTION. Systematic courses in @ratory,and Dramatie and Lyric Action. 

TUNING. Thorough instruction in Practical Piano and Organ Tuning in all its branches, 

FINE ARTS AND LITERATURE. Thorough courses. Normal coursesin Physical Oulturee 

FREE. Many excellent concerts and lectures, also Orchestral Practice, to all pupils. 

HOME. Acomfortable Home for lady pupilsin the Conservatory Building. 

COST. Approximate cost fortuition: Beginners, $10 to $35; Advanced Students, $25 to $60 per term of ten 
weeks, Board and room, $s to $7.50 per week. Gentlemen students accommodated near the Conservatory. 


CALENDAR giving full information, also special calendar, College of Oratory, sent free on application to 
CARL FAELTEN, Director. L. S ANDERSON, Business Managere 
New England Conservatory, Franklin Square, Boston, Mass, 
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If your not keep im, mention BELFORD’s 
MONTHLY» and send Iéc. in stamps to Joseph Dixon Crucible 
—" Jersey City, N. J., for & samples worth double the 

on 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S 


SOOTHING SYRUP 


MoruHers for their Carp 


cures wind colic, and ‘is the best 


iarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the world. 
25 cents a bottle, 


has been used for Over Firry Years BY 
REN TEETHING, With 
Success. It soothes the child, softens the gum, allay 
‘or 


781 New York. 
New and Second-hand boo 


‘or Cash. 


Au ORUGG:STS, OR SEND US 20 CENTS 1N STAMPS 
ANO WE wie MAIL VOU SAMPLES OF 


JAPAN LOVERINGS, New York. 


AND ELEVEN OTHER SPECIATIES OF PERFUMES MADE 
FROM FLOWERS «tN THE LAND OF FLOWERS. 


LOVERING’S BOOK EXCHANGE, 


any book ever if in existence. 


Co | DETECTIVE 


under our instructions. Send stam 
NO 46 CHARTRES ST. NEW ORLEANS, LA. Detective WASHINGTON DETBCTIVE 
Box Washington, Iowa. 
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: REAL ESTATE IS THE BASIS OF ALL WEALTH. 


90% 30% 


CAN BE MADE ON MONEY INVESTED IN 


PORTLAND, 


THE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY TERMINUS ! 
THE GREAT PACIFIC SEAPORT CITY! 


A COMMERCIAL CENTER is the safest place to invest in real estate, especiatly when such place isa 
great railway center; has good river transportation and large foreign and 
domestic shipping. Portland is that place. “*‘A LAND FLOWING WITH MILK AND HONEY!” 
PO RTLAND OREGO is now the recognized commercial center of the Pacific Northwest. In natural re- 
3 y sources, in location, and in rapid growth, this city leads. Asa port of entry anda 
railroad center it excels every other city west of the Mississippi’'River. Portland has never been boomed. The 
growth is legitimate as it is rapid. In 1870 Portland had 16,000 population, to-day it has at least 80,000. In five years 
she will have 200,000 to 300,000 people within her limits. Portland is now or soon will be the terminus of more trans- 
continental railroads than any city in the United States. This may seem extravagant, but it Is a fact. 
HER GREATNESS FORE-ORDAINED. sores 
¥ » Magnet, that draws all men by her natural resources ; match- 
less climate; commercial supremacy ; productive soil; never-failing crops; limitless mines and minerals; vast 
forests; great fisheries; prize fruits; railroads; ships and shipping; grand scenery, and other attractions too 
numerous to mention. While it has taken three hundred years to make New York what she is, Portland will bea 
greater city in less than fifty years. Nothing can prevent this. It is the best place in the United States for a home. 
and the best place in the world to invest money, as real estate will rapidly increase in value, now that the tide of 
immigration is headed for Portland, Oregon, as nowhere else. 


THE TAWOOB REAL ESTATE Go. 


Has a plan by which non-resident investors can make money. It is one that will commend itseif to the good judg- 
ment of any man or woman who will take the pains to read the prospectus. The plan is endorsed by the best men 
in Oregon ; in fact, it is one of the enterprises whose merits are self-evident. 


CAPITAL, $300,000. 6,000 SHARES AT $50 EACH. 


Shares For Sale at Par Value, $50 per Share (Full-Paid, Non-Assessable), 


HE TAWOOD REAL ESTATE COMPANY’S plan makes the smallest owner of stock in this Company 
a co-partner in the purchase of property by the acre to be sold in lots at the most advantageous prices. The 
stockholders of this Company in Portland are safe, well-known and reliable men. The managers of this enterprise 
are thoroughly responsible, and in this special field have invariably had excellent success. This Company will 
furnish you certified statements of companies organized by the same management as this Company giving their 
history and profits realized. The success of these companies is a sufficien guarantee to justify you in making an 
investment in the stock of this new enterprise. 

A FAIR OFFE If you own stock, and at any time wish to surrender it, this Company will take its own 
® stock at $1.40 on the dollar and pay you in Real Estate at the price at which the 

Company is selling lots to other parties. 3 


TRUE STORY FULLY VERIFIED.—WHAT HAS BEEN DONE AND WHAT MAY BE DONE HERE. 


To whom it may concern: F. O. McCowen, Attorney at Law, Oregon City, Ore. 
T. A. Wood induced me in 1883 to invest $1,200 in a suburb of Portland, Oregon. I have made $43,500 
above investment, $3,500 in cash and balance in real estate. I have known T. A. Wood, of ocean for 37 alban ng 
and so far as I am informed all who have purchased of him or through him have done well. iF. O. McCOWEN 
The following well-known citizens of Portland will testify to the truth of the above statement, also to the 
success of other real estate enterprises conducted by the same management as The Tawood Real Estate Company: 
‘Wm. McFall, Sec. Sellwood Real Estate Co.; Joseph L. Melrath, Sec. Portland City Real Estate Association: E. T. 
Hows, Capitalist; H. W. Scott, Editor “Oregonian”; H. L. Pittock, Manager and Treasurer “ Oregonian” ; 8. J. 
Barber, President West Portland Park Association. 


H ‘ Send draft on New York, or f 1 Post-office Ord Make 
OREGON. 


The plan by which this Company propose to operate is fully and plainly set forth in 
sent free. Courespondence solicited. Address, circulars which are 


THE TAWOOD REAL ESTATE COMPANY, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


1892. 


ADVERTISING RATES FOR 


One-Half Page. 
A space this size is one-half page; the price for one 
For one year, 12 insertions.................. $270.00 


which is at the rate of $22.50 a month. 


1-8 Page 
1-4 Page 
This size, one insertion, is.. $15.00 This size, one insertion, is. . $7.00 


One year, 12 insertions, is. . $67.50 
One year, 12 insertions. . . . $135.00 


1-16 Page 
One insertion, is........... $3.75 
One year, 12 insertions... . .$37.75 


Norr.—A full page in BEt- 


Forp’s is $60.00 an insertion, 


or $540.00 a year. 


Less than this spice #100 per line. 
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Pray do not disturb your- 
self, Dot, my dear! I just ran 
in to settle how old we had 
better be this year. 


SHOW A BETTER RECORD IF YOU GAN. 


There were only 15 mortgage foreclosures and sales out of the 10,104 Real 
Estate Mortgages recorded in the Auditor’s Office, for Pierce County, at Tacoma, 
Wash., during the five years ending December, 1890. Loss to Mortgagees as 
result of such Foreclosures and Sales NOTHING. 

What better evidence can you ask of the safety of Tacoma and vicinity as a 
field for safe investments ? 

In this field the 


TACOMA LOAN and TRUST COMPANY 


(Incorporated, Capital $300,000, 5 per cent and 6 per cent semi-annual divi- 
dends) does its work. 


Gilt Edge Mortgages 


always on hand, at 7 per cent to 10 per cent interest, payable semi-annually. 
Principal and Interest guaranteed by the Company. 


Loans Money at 7 per Cent to 8 per Cent Interest on 


CHOICEST REAL ESTATE IN TACOMA. 


ADDRESS 


TACOMA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY. 


C. S. BRIDGES, Secretary, 
Me Corner Pacific Ave. and 11th Street, 


Tacoma, Wash. 9 
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CALIFORNIA. 


All the principal Winter Resorts of California 
are reached in the most comfortable manner over the 


Atchison, Topeka, & Santa Fe R. R. 


THE SANTA FE ROUTE. 


Pullman Vestibule Sleeping Cars leave Chicago daily and run via 
Kansas City to San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
San Diego without Change. 


Excursion Tickets and detailed information can be obtained at the following offices of the 
Company: 261 Broadway, New York; 332 Washington Street, Boston; 29 South Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia ; 136 St. James Street, Montreal ; 68 Exchange Street, Buffalo ; 148 St. Clair Street, 
Cleveland ; 58 Griswold Street, Detroit ; 40 Yonge Street, Toronto ; 165 Walnut Street, Cincinnati 
101 Broadway, St. Louis ; 212 Clark Street, Chicago. 
JOHN J. BYRNE, 


Ass’t Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
Curcaco, Inn. 


GEO T. NICHOLSON, 
Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agent, 


Torexa, Kan. 
10 
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The Odell Tet. 


00°02$ 


offered any who will equal the 
000 of our poub! case clean impression 
sods fect align ment, and number of Co) 
manifo at one presst on. 
Our new machine has 78 characters, and is theo na 
in the world where a capital or small letter 
n be obtained without changing the position of the 
angers, aaa having check perforator attachment, Send 


catal 
for cate TYPEWRITER CHICAG® 


Maccscanaries 
BIRD™2 secret’ of the ne SiNCc. 
Mountains. It restores the song of Cage Birds, ‘or 
vents their ailments and keeps them in good 
It makes them sing even while shedding ehahes, 
Mailed for 15c. Sold by all V . grocers & bird 
stores. Bird Book free. E BIRD FOOD Co.., 
400 North Third Street, ‘Seaueere, Pa. 
Send also fora free sample of FRONEFELD's Horse 
and Cattle Powder, the bestin the ™ world, with 


In less than one year thousands of 


dollars’ worth of Dr. Gre 
Appliances have been so by 
having been told of their merit by 


persons using them, 

Rheumatism, Synovitas, 
ness, Lost Vitality, and all Exhaustive 
Chronic Diseases permanently cured. 
THE ONLY STANDARD GooDs OF THE 
KIND IN THE WORLD. 


URUREGGS ELECTRICAL APttiances 


Homes Treatment EvEctric Co., 
191 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ili. 
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"WILE, GET THERE ANYWAY. 

“Oh, Maud, I ‘have such pretty 
doll. Cousin John gave it to me. 

“T don’t vi sare with dolls any more.” 

“Why, what do you do with them?” 

“T put them away in the bureau for 
my children.” 

“‘ But suppose, Maude, you don’t have 
any children?” 

“Then, dear, they'll do for my grand- 
children.” 


NOT DAYS ENOUGH. 
“ Grandma, I ho ope you'll live to the 
end of your days!” 


“Oh, my dear child, I shall never 
live so long as that.” 


HAD NO USE FOR WATER. 

A drunken fellow was watching a 
muzzled dog vainly trying to drink 
water at the trough. 

“He can’t drink (hic), because he’s 
(hic) muzzled! Bah! I don’t see any 
cruelty (hic) in that! No, I don’t!” 

NOT MUCH OF A JOB. 

“ Jack,” said his father, “I am tired 
of hearing ou make promises you 
don’t keep. It would be better for you 


sir, to make no promises at all—and 
keep them.” 


THE FIELD FOR 
Ia STATES, 
wth of 


PORTL D is ahead 
of any city FO rtion y Whole- 
sale trade, 1890, 

Buildings now construction #4, 

lan for the investment of capital in best real estate in 

regon, in and small amounts, cash or monthly in- 
stalments of d upwards. absolute! safeand remark: 
ably th oon for full Informat on and Bankers’ 


references. ENE D. WHITE & CQ.- Portland, Or 
Foot THE AND THE CURE, 
BY MAIL. 
ba REMEDY CO, 


THE KODAK’ CAMERA. 


“Vou press the button, 


we do the vest.” 


(OR YOU CAN DO IT YOURSELF.) 


Eight Styles and Sizes 


(@For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 
Send for Catalogue. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Drug Trade. Dr. Gregg’s Electric 
Foot Warmers, $1 per pair. 
. For further particulars address,with 6 cente 
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THE VOCALION. 


THE GREATEST MUSICAL 


INVENTION OF THE NINETEENTH 


CENTURY. 


The Vocalion is a new musical instru- 
ment constructed upon the principles of the 
human voice, and consequently the best 
accompaniment to all vocal music, sacred or 
secular. 

Catalogues free, upon application to 


‘AS, W, CURRIER, N. Y. City OFFice, 
72 Sast 167TH StTRE 


It costs one half the price of a good Pipe 
Organ of equal capacity. 

It costs comparatively nothing to keep in 
order, seldom requiring tuning. 


| Correspondence cordially solicited from all 
interested. 


MASON & RISCH, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
ORCS?TEN, Mass. (FACTORY), 
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TORONTO, ONT, 


- 


MAKE MONEY. 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE FOR CAPITAL, 
AND CERTAIN OF PROFIT. 


THE. ATLANTIC-PACIFIC RAILWAY TUNNEL COMPANY, 


Incorporated in 1884 to buy land, mines, mill sites, water powers, etc., in Colorado, and to 
operate the same for mining and railway use later on. 


700,000 SHARES. PAR VALUE, $10 EACH. 


Shares full-paid and cannot be assessed or pepertnt for any purpose. Two hundred 
thousand shares still in its Treasury for sale as offered. More than 4,500 men and women 
jointly interested as share owners, and, therefore, members of the Atlantic-Pacific Tunnel 
Company, which is steadily driving a tunnel into the great mineral belt of Colorado, and 
straight through more than 250 veins of gold, silver and lead ore. The primary object of the 
work is to reach all these veins and open them at great depths for extensive mining to great 
profit and the secondary object, to use the tunnel, when completed, for railway purposes, thus 
shortening the distance between Denver and Salt Lake City more than 200 miles. 

t2e"The Company has more than four millions of dollars worth of property 
fully paid for. 

(ay All its interest obligations are met promptly as they mature. 

More than 5,000 feet of tunrel already driven, including 3,700 feet into the east side of the 
Rocky Mountains, 60 miles due west from Denver, Colorado, and more than 1,400 feet of tun- 
nel driven into the west side of the mountains, as well as side tunnels into veins. 

Main tunnel, when completed for railway use, will be 25,200 feet long. 

Full paid, non-assessuble, non-taxable guaranteed shares in the above-named Company, 
making the purchaser a MEMBER OF THE Company and a JorntT Owner in all the rights, 
properties, franchises, and profits from sale of ore, land, and mineral, and from all ren as 
they accrue. These shares are of the Pak VALUE of TEN Do “uars Eacu. Present selling 
price, Six DoLLarRs each, but no fewer than Two SHarzs will be sold at a time. 

On money thus invested, the investor will receive Furry Cents A YEAR Cas# as interest on 
each guaranteed share, making 8 1-3 per cent yearly interest on the sum actually invested, and 
as the Company earns the money to pay larger dividends or interest, it will be paid. But 
Firry Cen7s A YEAR Casu INTEREST can be counted on to a certainty. It will not be long 
before a steadily increasing rate of interest or dividends will be paid. 

Every dollar promised as dividends on guaranteed shares named above, paid. Any’person 
can become a joint owner in‘this, the greatest minin oe in the world, who can pay for 
two or more shares, and have as _— votes in all affairs of the Company as he or she owns 
shares. Investment safe, certain, and increasingly profitable. Each investor, man, woman or 
child, becomes one of a great co-operative association, where capital and labor are in harmony 
and each alike protected. Any one can invest. Shares issued direct to the purchaser the day 
the pay therefor is received, and at the end of each year from the date of issuing the shares, 
the interest will be promptly remitted. Shares, six dollarseach. No fewer than two shares 
sold at a time. Work is carried on steadity, both ends of the tunnel day and night, advancing 
about six feet per day. This work is paid for from the proceeds arising to the Company from 
the sale of Ergut Per Cent. First Morteace Coupon Bonps, of which $700,000 of its 
first issue of $2,000,000, are now offered at par, interest accruing from date of investment. 
Bonds $250 and $1,000 each. Interest payable in cash March ist and September ist each year 
till 1907, when the principle will be paid. Interest on bonds — 7 sale of gold, silver, and 
lead, taken from the properties of the Company. With each bond is given an option for the 
purchaser to yee for shares, when the Company proves it will be best for the investor 
to exchange, if he wishes to. 


NOTE THESE FACTS.—All properties fully paid for. All interest obligations 


fully paid. Work going on in both ends of the tunnel all the time. Bringing silver and lead 
ore from both ends of the tunnel. 

There is no better, safer, or more permanently valuable enterprise than this in the world. In 
time it will pay 100 per cent. each year on the investment. Refer to any owner of bonds. 

A large illustrated 16-page pamphlet, woop: the great work, and the many endorsementa 
of leading newspapers, sent to all who apply, enc one a two-cent stamp, and giving name 
and post-office address, Address all orders or letters of inquiry to M. M. POMEROY 

June 15, 1891. President A.-P. R. T. Co., Pulitzer Building, New York City. 
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NATIONAL IMPORTANCE 


AND 


LASTING PROFIT |! 


Speaking of the Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel, and what the company— 
which consists of all who own shares-therein—is doing to develop the dedp mining 
interests of Colorado, and to bring out wealth by the millions for the benefit of 
all who are financially interested, the following from those thoroughly conversant 
with the enterprise will be of interest : 


DEMONSTRATED ITS FEASIBILITY. 
From the Commonwealth, Denver, June, 1891. 


"No one can deny the necessity of a short line between Denver and Salt Lake. The present 
lines are tortuous and unnecessarily long, but railway engineering is progressive, as everything 
else in this advanced age, and the impossibilities of ten years ago are to-day made feasible. 
The Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel—in its original conception but a stupendous mining en- 
terprise—promises equally great railway possibilities. The Union Pacific Railway Company 
has demonstrated by survey the poops” § of the Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel for railway 
purposes, it being easy of access, and will lessen the distance between the capitals of Colorado 
and Utah some 291 miles, : 

The enterprise was inaugurated on the 25th day of October, 1880. On the east end it is 
now advanced to a depth of 3,700 feet, and about 1,500 feet on the west end. Chiefest among 
the advantages of the Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel is its location out of the reach of the 
heavy snows, thus obviating thereto other mountain lines indispensable snow sheds, and doing 
away with one enormous expense item that railways in ‘ie mountains of Colorado have had to 
meet during past winters, and will have to as long as the mountains shall be traversed over 
instead of through. 

The Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel will open a section of country which is still terra 
incognita, but which is one of the very richest portions of the State of Colorado ; a country 
rich in gold, silver, iron, coal (both anthracite and bituminous), heavil M timbered, and possessing 
an inexhaustible water supply. Numberless mesas and valleys shall tempt the cattle-grower 
and agriculturist when once made easier of access, 

The mineral wealth of the Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel is penattey beyond computa- 
tion. The present estimates to no less than five hundred veins which shall be cut during the 

rogress of the work. Mining here is made easier and less expensive, the sinking of ts 
rom the mountain's surface being entirely obviated. 

This stupendous, and, to the State of Colorado and the stockholders thereof, inestimably 
valuable enterprise is intended to be finished in about four more years, as renewedly vigorous 
measures, tending toward this end, are being inaugurated. 


RICH REWARD TO THOSE INTERESTED. 


From the Galveston Journal of Commerce, June, 1891. 


The greatest tunnel enterprise in modern times is the Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel, 
projected by the indomitable and irrepressible M. M. (‘‘ Brick”) Pomeroy, to bore a railway 
tunnel through the Rocky Mountains, and at the same time to open up the immense mineral 
wealth of the mountains. The adventure is remarkable, but gives assurance of certain accom- 
plishment and rich reward to those interested. It is based on the co-operating plan, and shares 
and bonds placed within the reach of people of limited means, and the money thus obtained devot- 
ed entirely to the prosecution of the work, which yields in mineral amply s:flicient means to meet 
the interest on the bonds it sells, and ultimately will yield extraordinary dividends and become 
the richest mining property in the world. Besides, it will shorten the distance more than 280 
miles between Denver and Salt Lake City, and be of immense value to the railway across the 
great American continent. We rejoice heartily over the present prospect and assuring future 
outlook for this, the greatest of enterprises. ‘ 
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“ To what base uses we may return, Horatio.’’—HamMLer. 


THAT OLD PIANO! 


Do you remember how long ago it was bought? Years ago! And you have 
progressed while it has deteriorated in every one of all those years. You have 
grown so far apart you ought to separate. 

Let some one else enjoy what there is left of it. 


If you cannot afford to give it away, we will take it in exchange and sell it to 
some one who never had any piano. 


No need to part with the old till you have seen and approved the new—FOR 
WE SHIP ON APPROVAL, piano to be returned, railway freights both ways at 


our expense, if it is not satisfactory. Distance makes no difference, terms of pay- 
ment to suit reasonable convenience. / 


Catalogue and letter of information free. Write us now. 


IVERS POND PIANO 


Masonic Temple, 183-186 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


OUR LATEST STYLES CAN BE SEEN AT 
J. G. RAMSDELL'S, 1111 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. W. J. DYER & BRO.’S, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


F. H. CHANDLER'S, 300 Fulton St., Brooklyn. PHILIP WERLEIN’S, 135 Canal St., New Orleans. 
G. W. HERBERT’S. 18 East 17th St., New York. SANDERS & STAYMAN'’S, Baltimore. 

AYRES & WYGANT CO.’S, 182 Wabash Av., Chicago. THOS. GOGGAN & BROS.’, Galveston, Texas. 
KOHLER & CHASE'S, San Francisco, Cat. PHILLIPS & CREWS, Atlanta, Ga, 
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BELFORD’S MONTHLY 
DEMOCRATIC REVIEW 


Vou. I. FEBRUARY, 1892. No. 6. 


AN INTERNATIONAL PERSONALITY, 


One of the most interesting figures, standing out in bold relief 
on the canvas containing the public men on this continent, is that 
of Professor Goldwin Smith. Great men fill up the foreground of 
the continental contest for supremacy in culture, in literary pur- 
suit, in politics, in science, and in business achievement. A survey 
of the enormous picture presented to the observer in this new 
world of effort and opportunity discloses an eager and_ vast 
throng of strong and able men. Yet, it may be doubted whether 
any one figure in the huge picture that unrolls itself to the 
observant eye fills aspace most unique than that occupied by 
Professor Goldwin Smith. Certainly, as to the highest form of 
culture, as to knowledge of the more comprehensive kind, and 
with a training more varied and ample than falls to the lot ~f most 
accomplished men, the Oxford Professor is supreme. This unique 
figure possesses beyond and above all these, a quality of mind, a 
sincerity of purpose, a comprehensiveness of view, and a style 
of literary expression, in which no other man on the contin- 


ent approaches him. With such a conception of a character, so 


delightful to contemplate, and enjoying as the writer has done for 
some years a close and intimate friendship with the Professor, it 
seemed appropriate to the editor of this magazine to request some 
account of the distinguished man with whom it has been my privi- 
lege to associate. The request could not, however, have come to 
aman more ill-prepared for the task, first, because of exceeding 
pressure of business engagements, from a want of literary knowl- 
edge, and above all, from a want of an acquaintance beyond what 
the public already know of the career of this most interesting 
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personality in the canvas of our continent. It is only because of his 
prominence in the question which beyond all others is beginning 
to attract thinking men—the union of the English-speaking race in 
North America—in connection with my own humble efforts in that 
direction, that I am permitted to have this association with a name 
occupying so deservedly a place among those highest in the annals 
of the tine. 

It is somewhat singular that, notwithstanding the contributions 
which this country has received from abroad, so few really great 
and cultured men have come in this direction. One can almost 
count on the fingers the men of great acquirements, of high liter- 
ary skill, or of distinguished career that have come to this side of 
the sea. It would seem as if “America, another name for oppor- 
tunity,” as Emerson has said, would have attracted to a much 
greater extent the trained athletes in literary, scientific, and cer- 
tainly, scholastic circles. It may be one of those testimonies to 
the uncertainty as to the success of self-government and the com- 
plete triumph of democracy, that so few have ventured in this 
direction. It may be that the great experiment which has been 
going forward here, first of popular government, and then of vast 
material development, has been questioned to a degree greater 
than on this side has been imagined. Otherwise it seems strange 
that the conditions which here prevail are not more powerful in 
their attraction to great men of other great nations. Of course, 
the niche that each man fills in his own community is in a certain 
sense self-made, and not readily or voluntarily vacated in the ex- 
pectation that an equal and greater possession may be acquired in 
a strange land. Yet, if the great men of Great Britain and of 
other nations knew just what great opportunities are here offered, 
and if they appreciated as they ought the enormous advantages which 
would flow to themselves and to the world by an exercise of the 
highest culture and the broadest development of mind, of the bene- 
fits flowing from a trained pursuit in almost any line of intellec- 
tual development, there surely would have been greater contribu- 
tion, in the immigration to these shores, of this class of men. The 
galaxy of men which Great Britain in the last century has pro- 
duced in every department of intellectual life contains numerous 
names that would in this country have achieved still nobler fame, 
because they would have had a broadened opportunity and a most 
receptive constituency, continental in dimensions, ready to absorb 
with alacrity the best and noblest expressions that any great mind 
could give, If in the English-speaking race, as Mr. Gladstone 
alleges, resides the future hope of the world, and if the greatest 
aggregation of the people speaking that language is to be found 
on this side of the sea, it is to be deplored that in this direction 
come so few trained minds to aid in shaping and moulding the 
thought, the literary style, and the intellectual development of 
this mighty people. It is because of this absence of compeers 
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from the literary and intellectual world of Europe, that 
Goldwin Smith stands out as a figure so striking. As a stu- 
dent of politics, the friend and associate of Mazzini and Garibaldi, 
of John Stuart Mill, John Bright, Salisbury, and Gladstone, when 
member for Oxford University, he early concerned himself with 
the principles of wise government. Equally the friend and associ- 
ate of every literary celebrity of his day, he absorbed the best and 
noblest thoughts of them all. Breathing the same atmosphere 
with Carlyle, living on terms of intimacy with Dickens, Thackeray, 
Disraeli, Matthew Arnold, and the ten thousand other inhabitants 
of literary London, his knowledge of the literature of his native 
country was, of course, unsurpassed. As a professor of history in 
the greatest of universities, having chosen a scholastic and lit- 
erary career, and having previously won first-class honors at 
Oxford, his knowledge of the history of the world is approached 
by very few, and certainly by none on this continent. As a practi- 
cal worker in the government of the country, acting as assistant 
secretary of one Royal Commission, and as secretary of a second, 
appointed to inquire into the condition of education in Great Brit- 
ain, he got a training in practical details which completed an edu- 
cation perhaps the most thorough that has fallen to the lot of any 
man. 

Strange as it may be that so few great literary celebrities have 
come to the United States, it is equally strange that this scholar, 
coming in this direction, should have chosen to reside in Canada. 
To the average American Canada is a remote and uncongenial soil 
in which literary achievement could find a place. But to the 
Englishman who contemplates Great Britain as being mostly 
formed of vast dependencies and enormous colonies, Canada 
properly presented a field for study, which toa mind trained like 
that of the Professor’s was full of the deepest interest. From 
the point of vantage of a colonist, in judging of the policy of the 
mother country, and at the same time having so close and inti- 
mate a relation with the people of the United States as to enable 
him to impartially judge of the system that here prevailed, there 
were certain advantages for observation in the location which the 
Professor has chosen. Had he made Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Washington his home, he would not have had that 
view, which residence so near to the border imparts, of the strug- 
gle that has taken place in politics, in science, in religion, and in the 
moe arog of the country. Had he settled down as a Professor at 

ornell, where he annually delights the students with some lec- 
tures, or had he gone to some great and prosperous city in the 
West, like Chicago, his personality would have become immersed 
in the surroundings. But towering as his intellect does in the 
cold and clear atmosphere of his Canadian eyre, he has watched 
as a keen observer the marvellous evolution which in the last half 
century has gone forward among the American people. No truer 
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friend of the United States, no more impartial judge, no keener 
critic exists than is found in Goldwin Smith; and the avidity with 
which his utterences are received, and his writings read, wherever 
intelligence on this continent resides, is the best evidence of his 
power and influence. Some trenchant truths that have fallen from 
his lips are treasured in many a reflective mind; some pithy 
expression, comprising in a sentence a whole indictment, is never 
forgotten; as, for instance, the designation of the struggle in New 
York among the various parties being “of the boss, by the boss, and 
for the boss.” 

It is not for me to attempt an estimate of Goldwin Smith as a 
writer. Even the bare enumeration of his books and essays is 
outside the present purpose. Enough that I simply echo the 
universal verdict of the highest critics, who place him in the front 
rank of the masters of the English tongue at its best. We all 
know the charm of his pen, which has a way of weedling us out 
of our self-confidence when most we want to show how wrong he 
is. His cold logic seems to thaw into winsome genialty under the 
sunny shaft of humor which quickly follows each stinging thrust. 
The aptness of his illustrations is heightened by the spice of sar- 
casm that often flavors them. Altogether his rapier-pen is per- 
haps the deftest weapon wielded by anybody in these days of 
clumsy sledge-hammering as a substitute for intellectual fencing. 
Since he settled in Canada Goldwin Smith has been the redeemer 
of its literary reputation, perhaps its creator. So strong a man 
‘ could not, of course, expect to escape endless controversies. Nor 
has he ever tried to. He has been attacked from every point of 
the compass, with what success let his prostrate foes bear witness. 
One censor charges him with being too much of a democrat for a 
British Canadian; another denounces him as an aristocrat ill-dis- 
guised in the garb of republicanism. Take the following as fair 
specimens of his good-natured retorts: 

“We are in the Pisgah of Democracy, but not yet in the 
promised land. No one isin the promised land at least, except 
Mr. Carnegie, who, in his genial and jocund hymn of triumph, 
pouring forth his joyous notes like a skylark of Democracy poised 
over the caucus and the spoils system, ascribes it to Democratic 
institutions that the Mississippi is as large as twenty-seven Seines, 
nine Rhones, or eighty Tibers.” Now read this, from his 
recent lecture on “ Aristocracy:” “TI fail to see what good British 
aristocracy has done the community since it ceased to be an order 
of feudal duty and became an order of mere rank and privilege. 
The most glorious hour in the national annals since the Middle 
Ages seems to me to be that of the Commonwealth, when aristoc- 
racy was out of the way.” Then, lest there may be some stupid 
listener who fancies the Professor capable of flattering the New 
World’s social virtue, he goes on to say: 

“T do not believe that the British aristocracy is worse than other 
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rich and idle classes; I do not believe it is worse than the idle 
sons of millionaires in the United States. It has at least some 
semblance of duties to perform. All its sins are committed under 
an electric light and telegraphed to a prurient world, which, by 
its very craving for aristocratic scandal, shows that it has a flun- 
key’s heart. As to the pomps and vanities of life, they seem to me 
to be pretty much the same on both sides of the Atlantic. Assured 
rank, indeed, is less given to display than new-born wealth.” 

Here is a dainty touch at the doctrine of political equality: 

“Good Mr. Carnegie, who deems it the special boon of Democ- 
racy that he is perfectly the equal of every other man, is no more 
politically the equal of a Boss than I am of a Duke.” 

Another implied criticism is traceable under this passing allusion 
to the liberty of the press in England: 

“The English press is under the censorship neither of kings nor 
of the mob. Perhaps the censorship of the mob is not less inimical 
to the free expression of truth, less narrowing or less degrading 
than that of kings.” 

Perhaps no piece of misrepresentation has stung Prof. Goldwin 
Smith more keenly than the charge of apostacy on the Irish ques- 
tion made by Mr. Godkin of the Evening Post, himself an ardent 
Home Ruler. In a note to his lecture on “Loyalty,” delivered in 
Toronto last year, Mr. Goldwin Smith indulged himself by admin- 
istering a drastic refutation of the calumny, from which it is proper 
to quote this autobiographical item: “My little work on ‘Irish 
History and Irish Character,’ published in 1862, was, I believe, 
about the first attempt to present the case in favor of justice to the 
Irish peasantry, with reference to the Land question, in a historical 
form. It received the warmest commendations of men whose 
position as Irish patriots could not be questioned. The progress 
of historical research has since detracted from any value it may 
have as a history, but the opinions expressed in it remain on all 
material points unchanged. It concludes with an argument in 
favor of the maintenance of the Union on much the same grounds 
on which I advocate the maintenance of the Union now.” 

Again, referring to “the quarrel bred by the sympathy of a party 
in England with Southern secession,” he says, “I saw something 
of that controversy in my own country, standing by the side of 
John Bright against the dismemberment of the great Anglo-Saxon 
community of the West, as I now stand by the side of John Bright 
against the dismemberment of the great Anglo-Saxon community 
of the East.” 

In noticing the superficial criticisms flung at his unconcealed 
aversion to a mere titular nobility, the Professor shoots a second 
arrow at those who pretend to doubt his loyalty to his native land. 
With these words he closed his lecture on “ Aristocracy,” given 
last May in Toronto: “The stronger an affection is, the less one 
feels inclined to parade it, and I do not want to be always shout- 
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ing on the housetop that I love Old England. I leave that to 
loyalists on their road to Ottawa to demand an increase of the 
duties on British goods. But that I do love Old England, no one 
in England, I believe, of my acquaintance doubts. I must con- 
fess, however, that I do not value baronetcies and knighthoods 
any the more on account of their tendency to perpetuate a bond, 
the disadvantages and dangers of which are every day becoming 
more apparent, while its dissolution, if brought about in kindness, 
would only strengthen the bond of the heart. Iam one of those 
who go, in a certain sense, beyond Imperial Federation, inasmuch 
as I desire a moral federation not only of the forty millions, but of 
the hundred millions of the English-speaking race, leaving each 
section of the race to regulate its political institutions and its 
commercial affairs in accordance with its own interests and the 
circumstances of its own case. If this is treason, it is treason 
from which some Englishmen who were supposed to be good 
patriots and good servants of the Crown have not been free.” 
What he thinks of England can be ascertained by any reader 
who is willing to be fascinated by the most perfect and remark- 
able aid to the full understanding and enjoyment of that great 
little land that has ever been written. Under the too modest 
title, “A Trip to England,” Prof. Goldwin Smith has made the 
best-informed among us his debtors for a vast amount of out-of- 
the-way information which, thanks to the charm of his style and to 
his plan of conveying it, gives us all the delight of a first reading 
of one of Scott’s romances. We see with new eyes the familiar 
scenes that now acquire entirely fresh interest. The country 
seems to remake itself for our delectation under the wand of a 
wizard poet. We see the England of the early Britons, and after 
them of the Romans, Saxons, Tuders, and down to the present / 
day. He shows us a succession of panoramic views each made up 
of the memorials of these periods, architectural and other, scat- 
tered over the land. The picture fixes itself on the mind with 
singular force. We realize as never before the innumerable and 
mysterious factors that have been necessary to the building up of 
the great nation whose destiny is to find its solution on our own i 
English-speaking continent. If Mr. Goldwin Smith had written ; 
no other book, this unpretentious little guide would assuredly 
have won him the distinction of having produced the most com- 
prehensive, scholarly, and useful, work of its kind, in the most 
compact form and of exquisite style. 
Professor Goldwin Smith’s views on the place of the Church in 
the state are sufficiently well known. He backed up Mr. Gladstone 
in the disestablishment of the Irish Church in 1869, and the 
following passage from an article by him in the Nineteenth Century 
of last October shows that he does not shrink from treating the 
English Church to a dose of the same medicine : 
“Tt would seem that a wise Churchman would be likely to think 
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twice before he rejected a compromise on the lines of Irish Disestab- 
lishment, which, taking from him the tithe—now reduced in value 
—as well as the representation of the Church in the House of Lords, 
would leave him the cathedrals, the parish churches, the rectories, 
the glebes, the recent benefactions, and give him a freedom of legis- 
lation, by the wise use of which he might, supposing Christianity 
to retain its hold, recover, by the adaptation of institutions and 
formularies to the times, a part of the ground which, during the 
suspension of her legislative life, his Church has lost. Democracy 
is marching on, and the opportunity of compromise may never 
return.” 

Nor is he mealy-mouthed about the mischief-brewing gift, or 
mission, of the Roman Church in Quebec. He warns the American 
Republic against the probability of a grave conflict between Rome 
rule and Home rule, unless the patriotism of the voter is stirred 
by plain speech. He puts the case thus: “Once more, as in the 
case of freedom and slavery, two social systems radically antagon- 
istic, each with its political and intellectual concomitants, confront 
each other. On one side is the social system of the New World, 
the system of individual liberty, of freedom of opinion and speech, 
of religious equality, of science and progress—the system which, 
leaving all Churches to themselves, and the religious conscience to 
itself, repudiates all ecclesiastical domination, and claims for the 
state as paramount the undivided allegiance of every citizen. On 
the other side is the system of the Church of Ro.e, that compara- 
tively late but formidable immigrant—the system of the encyclical 
and the syllabus, the system which seeks to make the Pope, as 
representative of the ecclesiastical power, supreme lord of all in 
things temporal, so far as the Church pleases, as well as in things 
spiritual; which demands for the ecclesiatical power the first allegi- 
ance of the citizen; which denounces freedom of opinion, and 
asserts the right of the infallible Church to put down opinions 
opposed to hers by force; which declares that the papacy will 
not make terms with modern science and progress; which combats 
explicitly liberty of speech and of religious conviction, implicitly 
liberty of every kind. The two systems, that of civil and that 
of ecclesiastical supremacy, that of reaction and that of progress, 
cannot any more than could that of freedom and that of slavery, 
live under the same roof.” 

The tender feeling that underlies Mr. Goldwin Smith’s allusions 
to the religious memorials of medizval England indicates his men- 
tal attitude toward the Church to-day. We do not need to ask the 
creed of one who speaks of the “closes” in which stand the 
cathedrals of Wells and Salisbury as “those havens of religious 
calm amid this bustling world, in which a man tired of business 
and contentious life might delight to find tranquillity, with quiet 
companionship in his old age.” And of the old parish churches, 
“legacies most of them of the Catholic Middle Ages, always speak- 
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ing pleasantly to the heart, especially when they fill the air with 


the music of their Sabbath chimes or their wedding bells. Take 
your stand on the close of Salisbury or Wells on a summer after- 
noon when the congregation is filing leisurely out from the service, 
and the sounds are still heard from the cathedral, and you will ex- 
perience a sensation not to be experienced in the New World.” 
While Mr. Goldwin Smith has been a severe critic of agnostic 
writers such as Huxley, Spencer, Tyndall, Frederic Harrison, and 
Leslie Stephen, forcing them by his trenchant analysis to justify 
each position claimed, he has ever shown himself the most tolerant 


-member of the Church militant. If some have suspected him of 


latitudinarianism, in their own loose reckoning, it has been sug- 
gested by some of his courageous stands for the right of free 
speech as well as free thought in matters of faith. One instance 
will illustrate this characteristic trait. A publishing house in 
Toronto had imported a parcel of what were known as “free- 
thought books” from New York, among them being some of 
Paine’s Age of Reason, and a few of Ingersoll’s lectures. An over- 
zealous inspector of Customs pounced upon the entire consign- 
ment as “indecent literature” because of the above books. Sir 
John A. Macdonald had just been returned to power, and was at 
the moment in Ottawa. Mr. Goldwin Smith, without consulting 
anyone, at once wrote to the Premier, protesting against the inter- 
ference, and the books were immediately released. The matter 
got into the papers, and the professor effectively demonstrated the 
absurdity, to say the least, of a sensible Government attempting 
to obstruct freedom of thought in any direction. He compared 
the effort to the act of one who should try to dam Niagara with a 
rail-fence. 

If the healing of the great schism of the Anglo-Saxon race were 
of all things the most desirable to do, no event eould have been 
more contributary to it than the presence on this continent, in 
Canada, of so great an advocate of better relations as is found 
in Goldwin Smith. Of all men possessing an accurate knowledge 
of the history of the contest that for so many years waged 
between the people of the same language in the American Revo- 
lution, he has brought to the consideration of the great question 
of a reunion an acquaintance with the assimilation of other coun- 
tries, and their progress one toward another, more comprehensive 
than that of any other man. By his friendship, at the time of the 
late civil war, his eloquent advocacy of the Union, when advocates in 
England needed to be not only conspicuous but courageous, he has 
won from the thinking people of this country arespect that makes his 
opinions of the greatest value. His careerin England equally fitted 
him for commanding the best thought of that nation. Equally his 
residence in Canada, by a purity of life, asimplicity of demeanor, 
a devotion to charity, and a hospitality unbounded, has won for him 
a reverence that equals only the esteem in which his great abili- 
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ties are held as a scholar, a philosopher, and not less so as a seer ‘ 
whose prophetic vision includes so great an achievement as the 
healing of the nations. 

Some one has said that Canada has three great political parties, 
the Tories, the Liberals, and Goldwin Smith. The future will 
show the last to have been by no means the least, measured by 
quality of statesmanship and far-reaching force of influence. The 
office of candid friend is rarely a bed of roses, and the clear- 
sighted, plain-speaking “ Bystander” has endured more than his 
share of partisan popgun fire without flinching. The keen retort 
of Curran, when facing a hostile audience, exactly fits the case of 
Goldwin Smith, whom it is easy to imagine as saying to his excited — 
opponents: “When I direct the cold stream of truth upon your 
red-hot prejudices, no wonder you hiss.” There may be diverse 
opinions as to the relative value of the Professor’s tactical resour- 
ces in practical politics, but his unerring discernment of the 
forces at play, and of the bias of destiny, has won for his name a 
place high among those of the fore-seers in the century’s state- 
craft. So far back as 1862 he was a conspicous member of the 
little band of English political leaders who had the pluck to pub- 
licly advocate the independenee of Canada. A Manchester man 
has described to me the strange, almost uncanny, feeling that 
chilled the audience as sentiments so audacious because no novel, 
so apparently disloyal because so abrupt, fell from the lips of this 
ideally slim dryasdust but keen-eyed Oxford Professor. John 
Bright had been exasperating the Tory Commoners by telling them 
to their faces that “Ido not object to the separation of Canada in 
the least. I believe it would be better for us and better for them.” 
Cobden was almost the only other eminent publicist of this fore- 
sighted band. Incident to his settlement as a citizen of Canada, 
Goldwin Smith has developed into something more than a separ- 
atist, but is still less of an annexationist than certain critics sup- 
pose. The first sentence in his recent masterly work on “Canada 
and the Canadian Question ” gives the clue to his position: “Who- 
ever wishes to know,” he says, “what Canada is, and to under- 
stand the Canadian question, should begin by turning from the 
political to the natural map.” He here defines his status as a geo- 
graphical rather than a political annexationist. The heading, on 
page 267, of the section in which he discusses this matter, is worded 
“Political Union,” and these are his opening sentences: ‘ An- 
nexation is an ugly word; it seeme to convey the idea of force or 
pressure applied to the smaller State, not of free, equal, and hon- 
orable union, like that between England and Scotland. Yet there 
is no reason why the union of the two sections of the English- 
speaking people on this continent should not be as free, as equal, and 
as honorable as the union of England and Scotland. We should 
rather say their reunion than their union, for before the unhappy 
schism they were one people.” 


ib 
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No one closely familiar with the conditions that prevail, beth in 
the United States and in Canada, will just now advocate a politi- 
cal union. A condition of preparedness for so great an event in 
the history of both nations is an absolute necessity. The flighty 
talk of superficial clamour for annexation is not merely injudi- 
cious, but positively mischievous, on both sides of the line. It 
stirs up what residuum there is of bad blood, and retards progress 
toward a practical union of interests, whether political or commer- 
cial. Time and natural evolution will achieve an assimilation of inter- 
ests, ideas, and hearts, which must always precede an assimilation 
of the genuine and abiding stamp. All the foolish talk about con- 
quest or purchase, a swift conversion from loyalty to revolt, is in 
vain. Nothing can “hurry up” the growth of the sapling into a 
majestic oak. Any force or pressure applied to a thing of growth im- 
pairs its constitution and stability. The difficulties of practical politi- 
cal union between the two countries are enormous, and when they 
confront the advocates of an event of such far-reaching impor- 
tance, the supreme folly is seen of retarding a close commercial 
arrangement, in the expectation of a political union. Political 
union can only be got as the logic of events, which must shape 
themselves, and which must only result from a freedom of action 
that attempts at pressure, retaliation, or high-tariff walls cannot 
control. An obvious and easy first step in the direction of unifi- 
cation of the interests of the two people, and a step that can 
safely be taken without risk of sliding into dangerous political pit- 
falls, is the simple one of abolishing the dual tariff system, which 
prevents the two neighbors from reaping the full mutual advan- 
tage of the utmost intimacy. 

Whether a political union is ever achieved or not between the 
English-speaking people on this continent, a real unrestricted 
reciprocity in trade is within the bounds of an early possibility. 
A commercial union, such asin Germany has been found to work so 
advantageously in the Zollverein, and in the direction of which 
recent treaties have been made between the mightiest nations of 
the earth, would between the nations that hold this continent in 
common be a most natural and feasible consummation. An expan- 
sion of the principle of reciprocity, which in the United States is 
now so popular a movement, must eventually include the country 
to the North as it has so amply included the countries to the 
South; while the limitations as to products and articles of 
exchange need in this case be as wide and as unlimited as are the 
areas to be benefited. In the events which shape and mould the 
destiny of the world, this practical unification of interests would 
form no inconsiderable part. The resulting development in the 
greater half of the continent, now included within the British pos- 
sessions, would be an enormous contribution to the good of man- 
kind. Tothe people of the United States no event in the whole 
category of events could be of greater importance; contributing 
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to their greatness, enlarging their opportunity, and creating from 
this vast treasure-house of the Almighty an abundance of 
resources, that of all things are now the most essential element in 
the prosperity of this mighty nation. If in the consideration of:a 
theme so vast, any one figure stands out as having an influence with 
the three great parties to the compact, far exceeding that of any 
other man on this question, it is surely that of Goldwin Smith. In 
the United States, among thinking men, equally his personality 
represents the idea of a better relation between the English-speak- 
ing people of this continent. In Canada his influence upon the 
thought and intellect of his fellow colonists exceeds that of any 
other man, in the direction of a closer intimacy with the people on 
this side of the border. In Great Britain, whose future position 
in the world is vitally concerned in the possible loss of thirty per 
cent of her empire, which Canada comprises, the Professor speaks 
to an audience that always listen, whether they agree or not with 
what he has tosay. Thus in the three great countries concerned 
in the question at issue, this intellectual giant, this wise philoso- 
pher, this learned scholar and most graceful writer, plays a part 


peculiarly his own. 
_ Erastus Wman 


New York. 


AD MORTEM. 


Across the sky a pallid vapor drifts; 

Below the moon a star gleams faintly bright; 
A sobbing pine tree, solitary, lifts 

Its sombre branches through the purple night. 


And I, an hour ago, dreamed life was sweet, 

Nor knew that death had touched my heart’s desire; 
Till one brief moment, kneeling at her feet, 

I saw within her eyes my hope expire. 


Within the shrouded copse a night-bird’s wail 
Divides the silence, and my stricken heart, 

Like some poor wounded thing whose pulses fail, 
Stands idle, where two lives forever part. 


Not wholly idle ; in my veins the throb 
Of hot rebellion leaps in one long strife 
That dies imploring in the pine-tree’s sob, 
And leaves me but the ghost of love and life. 


Marton F. Ham. 
CuatrTanooca, TENN. 
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FOR CUBA* 
A NOVEL: By Jonn Morris Exsicort, Lieutenant U. S. N. 


.BOOK Exrenprrion. 
CHAPTER I. 


MERCEDES, 


Upon an upper balcony of a cottage which faced the sea, in 
the warm little town of Key West, a long grass hammock was 
stretched, and in it reclined a young girl. Although it was a por- 
tion of the balcony facing the south and therefore saturated by 
the fierce heat of the noonday sun, it was the favorite nook of 
Mercedes Aldama, and eagerly sought by her as soon as that sun : 
had sunk far enough into the west to throw the shadows of trees 
and trellised vines across its midday work. One might have sus- 
pected that it was the soft evening breeze which then sprang up 
from the south which lured the young girl out to her swinging 
nest; but it was not so. 

Mercedes had been reading a book--not a novel, but a sort of 
historical sketch of the island of Cuba. It now lay, back upward, 
in her lap as she gazed dreamily across the sea as it stretched 
away, first strangely white from its coral bottom, then deeply blue, 
then lost in a mellow haze which obliterated its horizon and 
blended it insensibly with the sky. Through that mellow haze 
she pictured the luxuriant shores which she could not see. The 
gentle breeze wafted to her imaginative senses the odor of strange 
flowers and the music of beautiful and unfamiliar birds. 

“OQ Cuba, Cuba!” she thought, longingly, ““‘why am I fated only 
to gaze upon your shores from afar, when I love you as though I 
was native born—ay, more, for my Cousin Isabella, born amid 
your beauties, and permitted to enjoy them to her heart’s content, 
prefers’ Paris! Oh, if we two could only change places. Our ; 
grandfathers enjoyed your riches together in peace and prosper- 4 
ity. What strange, unfathomable fate is relentlessly forcing the 
descendants of one farther and farther from their inheritance ?” 

The young girl thus in longing reverie was as un-Cuban in 
appearance aS could well be imagined. The pensive face and 
firm, rounded neck were deeply sunburned; but the soft, white 
muslin bodice, caught together by a little gold clasp low upon her 
bosom, disclosed a delicate flesh-tint which was not olive, but pure 


*In future, Betrorp’s Monraty Will publish a continued novel, to be com- 
pleted in about six numbers. The present is the first of the series.—Eprror. 
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Caucasian. The wealth of hair coiled upon her head and now 
somewhat disordered by the meshes of the hammock was indeed 
so dark a brown as to suggest a parentage of lustrous black, but 
beneath the dark, graceful eyebrows, now puckered into a slight 
frown, were large eyes of deepest blue. Only the small, shapely, 
slippered feet which, with rounded ankles, peeped from beneath 
the white hem of her dress, were distinctly Cuban. 

Neither did her recumbent attitude indicate the indolent lan- 
guor of the Cuban beauty, but the relaxation of a vigorous Ameri- 
can constitution. 

Mercedes’ love for Cuba was an inheritance from her father—a 
sort of compensating attribute for the de-Cubanizing influence, in 
her physical make-up, of an American mother. In times gone by . 
two brothers Aldama had gone from Spain to Cuba and started a 
successful sugar plantation. Both were married, and the younger, 
Don Diego, already had a daughter. To the wife of the elder 
brother a son was born soon after their arrival in Cuba. This son, 
Don Miguel Aldama, was sent to the United States when old 
enough, and educated at a military school. There the love of free 
government, and repugnance to the tyranny of Spain over Cuba, 
grew strong upon him, and he aspired to become his country’s lib- 
erator. When but eighteen he ran away from school to join the 
filibustering expeditions under General Lopez, on the second of 
which he barely escaped capture and ignominious death. These 
escapades taught him that the time for his country’s freedom had 
not arrived, so he returned to school, completed his education, 
and, since his identity with Lopez had made him an exile, became 
a naturalized American citizen, entered a West Indian shipping 
house in New York, and started resolutely to make a fortune 
which should be devoted to Cuba when the time became ripe for 
her independence. At thirty, he married an accomplished Ameri- 
can woman, who bore him two children, Mercedes and Luis. Both 
of them were educated at first-class establishments until, when 
Mercedes was eighteen, Don Miguel retired from his business with 
a large fortune, took his children (the mother having died) to 
Key West, and there became a managing shareholder in a large 
manufactory of cigars. 

Meanwhile the daughter of Don Diego Aldama had married a 
Spaniard in Cuba named Tuana, and they had two children, Telmo 
and Isabella. These two fell heirs to the sugar plantation, all 
share in which Don Miguel had forfeited by joining the Lopez 
expeditions. Isabella and Telmo Tuana were about the-same ages 
as their second cousins, Mercedes and Luis Aldama, while the 
boys, from their common. Aldama ancestry, were strikingly 

e. 

In the foreground of Mercedes’ sea picture lay several large 
ships, whose taut rigging and polished guns showed them to be 
men-of-war, while in the flags at their gaffs gently undulated the 
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stars and stripes. As her illusions died out Mercedes’ gaze rested 
upon these and she smiled. 

“T wonder if he will pass by again this evening ” she murmured. 
“What a goose he is! If I were a man I would pretty soon find 
some way of meeting a girl, even if I were a total stranger in her 
town.” 

Even as she was uttering this a firm, rapid tread on the street 
below made her heart beat faster. The pace became slower as the 
sounds approached, while, as Mercedes lay with half-closed eyelids, 
feigning sleep, she could see across the street a young American 
naval officer in undress uniform. He seemed to be of medium 
height and athletic build, a little lean from life in the tropics, and 
very much bronzed by the sun. He wore a rather long, brown, 
well-trained moustache. His features were strong and resolute, 
and his large brown eyes looked up at the supposed sleeper with 
longing admiration. 

Now Mercedes had been toying with a ring, and just before her 
unseen assumption of sleep she had laid it on the back of the book 
in her lap. From this it was slowly but surely slipping, while the 
half-closed eyes failed to see it. Suddenly there was a slight, 
metallic clatter on the porch floor, a prolonged roll, a silence, and 
a jingle on the pavement below. The young officer crossed the 
street, entered the yard, and picked up the truant ring, then — 
walked around the house to the front door and knocked. 

Mercedes was cognizant of the whole proceeding, and could 
faintly hear the knocks on the other side of the house. To have 
answered the summons would have been to confess herself playing 
possum, yet there was no one else in the house at that moment. 
Filled with mortification, she lay undecided what to do, listening 
to the repeated knocking. A tempting voice said “Now is your 
chance; simply answer his summons, and his ready wit may effect 
an introduction in some plausible way.” Still, the mortifying 
thought that such a movement on her part would be a confession 
that she had posed for admiration held her chained until the 
knocking ceased and the young man reappeared in the street. 
Mercedes again feigned sleep, although her face and neck were 
hot with blushes. He carried the ring in his hand, and there 
seemed to be attached to it a little wisp of paper. He stood gazing 
upon the apparently sleeping girl a few moments, then gave a 
quick look up and down the street, and with a light swing of his 
arm tossed the trinket upward. Mercedes involuntarily started 
up to a sitting posture as the missile left his hand. It was a fatal 
movement on her part, for not only did she betray herself, but the 
ring, which was well aimed and would otherwise have fallen in her 
lap, struck her a stunning blow in the corner of her eye, causing 
her to cry out with pain as, with her hands pressed over her face, 
she buried it in the pillow in the hammock. 

There was a great crashing of trellis-work and vines, a volley of 
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hurried, eager, tender inquiry close to the buried face, and a hand 
laid tenderly upon her shoulder. Then, while she was still seeing 
myriads of red, blurred stars in a vault of darkness, the sympa- 
thetic inquirer had disappeared in the house, and quickly returned. 
Mercedes felt firm, gentle hands upon her shoulders, which drew 
her up to a sitting posture. Then her hands were drawn down 
from her face and a cold, wet bandage was pressed to the wounded 
eye. 

"lakes -ailenee tell me if it is very hurt,” the anxious voice 
asked again. 

She looked at the handsome, distressed face, so close to hers, 
with her uncovered eye, smiled faintly and answered: 

“Tt is—very painful, but I don’t think it is serious.” 

“ Where can I find a doctor for you?” 

“Tt would take over half an hour. I don’t think I need one.” 

“T am terribly sorry! Please forgive me. It was a stupid, 
thoughtless, brutal thing to do! I shall never forgive myself. 
Can you open it? Let me see—I know something about such 
things.” 

The wounded eye was opened with frequent blinks. Though 
very bloodshot, it did not look alarming. Mercedes found with 
relief that, though everything was blurred, she could still see out 
of it. She commenced to realize that she was more frightened 
than hurt, so, with a brighter smile, assured her companion that it 
would soon be all right, and that he was forgiven. Meanwhile he 
had taken a clean white handkerchief from an inside pocket, folded 
it into a long band, and saturated it in the basin of water which 
he had at first brought out. This he proceeded, in spite of Met- 
cedes’ expostulations, to press across the wounded eye, and tie 
deftly at the back of her head. Perhaps his fingers lingered un- 
necessarily in her dark, lustrous brown hair. 

Then getting the address of her doctor by sheer force of insist- 
ence, he picked up his helmet and hurried away. 

Mercedes sat as he had left her, and her face again grew hot 
with shame. How completely she had betrayed herself! Whata 
perfect little fool she had been not to lie still! What a forlorn 
and melancholy-looking object she must be, with her head bound 
up as if she had been in a prize fight! 

Nevertheless there was in her heart a delicious revelry in the 
whole adventure, while the light, tender caress of his hand upon 
her shoulder, and his sympathetic tones of distress and alarm were 
treasures stored in her memory, to be enjoyed in her most sacred 
solitudes. 

Lying at her feet was the innocent cause of all the mischief. 
She picked it up, and, untwisting the scrap of paper, read: 


“This ring fell from your lap and rolled to the pavement as I 
was passing. I have knocked repeatedly at your door and no one 
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has answerd. As I may leave Key West at any moment, I cannot 
wait for a better opportunity, so will toss it up on the balcony. 
Forgive this presumption born of necessity.” 


* An American Naval Officer.” 


Mercedes felt a sudden sadness. He might leave Key West at 
any moment! She took the handkerchief from her eye and carefully 
examined it. In one corner was written: “Mark Wainwright.” 


CHAPTER II. 


A FAIR SYMPATHISER. 


A few evenings later, when the darkness of a moonless night 
had settled upon the town, Mercedes was again in her nest upon 
the balcony, sitting gracefully upright and gently swaying the 
hammock with one foot which barely touched the floor. Near by, 
in a comfortable rocking-chair, sat the hero of her recent mishap. 

“TI noticed when trying to repair my mischief the other day,” he 
was saying “that you had been reading a book about Cuba. Is 
not your family from there?” 

“ My family—yes—but, alas, I have never been there! ” 

**Do you wish so much to go? Surely your father would let 

you.” 

“Mr. Wainwright, I do not wish to go—I long to go! To have 
a home in Cuba is the craving of my life. When I was a little 
girl I used to climb upon my father’s knee and get him to tell me 
all about the beautiful forests and flowers, the many-colored 
birds, the fragrant breezes. Later he told me about the big 
plantations and how they are worked, and of the strange cities 
with their drives and plazas, their music and dancing. At last, 
as I grew up, he told me how poor Cuba was taxed and her peo- 
ple ground under military rule, and he recited so many mean, 
horrible, cruel acts of her governors and their soldiers that my 
blood boiled. My father says Ijshall never go to Cuba until she 
is free.” 

The closing sentence was followed by a deep sigh, and silence. 
Wainwright puffed several times at a cigarette, which he was 
smoking by permission, then held it out over the railing as he 
turned to her and said: 

“ You love Cuba because you have never been there. You love the 
Cuba of your imagination. I assure you that is not the real Cuba— 
the,Cuba of malarial climate and enervating heat; of filthy streets 
and prison-like houses; of idle, club-lounging men and idler, in- 
animate, beautiful women! ” 

“You forget” she said, with quiet dignity “that my father is 
a Cuban, and that I have many relatives there.” 
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“Oh! there are exceptions to the rule, of course. I consider 
your father one, and I have met others in Cuba. At Cienfuegos I 
met a beautiful girl who is far above the average Cuban beauty. 
In fact, her wit, education, and energy reminded me more of a 
Parisienne.” 

* What was her name?” 

Mercedes was instinctively arraying against herself a rival. 

“Tuana is her last name—Isabella Tuana.” 

“T knew it! I felt sure that name was coming! She is my sec- 


ond cousin.” 


« Your tone implies that you do not like her.” 

“IT dont—I hate her! She is living in the home which is as 
much mine as hers. She visited us in New York after she had 
finished her education in Paris, and when I told her all my love 
for Cuba she laughed and called mea little Jnsurrecto, and said 
Cuba was scarcely fit to live in, and certainly not worth fighting 
about! Do you like her?” 

Wainwright winced. The recollection of some touching scene 
—perhaps of impassioned caress and half-meant promises—seemed 
to come upon him. 

«‘T—a—yes—oh, yes—I like her very much. Ihave no patience 
with her brother, however; I take him to be an unmitigated 
scoundrel. How do you happen to be relations?” 

Mercedes told her family history, from the establishment of the 
sugar plantation by her grandfather and his brother. 

“So you and your father are really Jnsurrectos.” 

“We are patriots. We love Cuba, and will live and die for her 
welfare. For Cuba I will do anything. It is the grandest prayer 
of my life that I may have some share, no matter how humble, in 
securing Cuba’s freedom.” ; 

“Would you sacrifice all your youth and happiness? Suppose, 
for instance, you had a lover whose duty it was to prevent efforts 
toward Cuba’s freedom, and suppose—you loved him. Would you 
sacrifice your love ?—would you sacrifice him?” 

Wainwright had bent toward her, and spoke very earnestly. 
Something in his tones thrilled her with a strange mixture of 
pleasure and forbeboding; but the spirit of patriotism was strong 
upon her. . 

‘* All my love is for Cuba,” she said solemnly, “and I would sac- 
rifice all happiness for her freedom.” 

There was a long silence before Wainwright spoke again. 

“Miss Aldama,” he then said, very seriously, “I respect your 
loyalty; but listen to me for a few minutes as to a disinterested 
onlooker who can view things without prejudice. I know that the 
filibusters are organizing a néw expedition. No doubt you are in 
their secrets. Tell them—urge upon them—that the time is not 

ropitious. .All those American men-of-war that you see have just 
been instructed to prevent the departure of the expedition, and 
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the island is in a state of blockade; but apart from this, assure 
your friends that they would meet apathy and indifference in Cuba 
more complete than in 51. Above all, do not let your people get 
mixed up in this business, for they will simply be placing their 
necks in the garrote.” 

His tones were solemnly impressive. At the closing word Mer- 
cedes felt a cold dread fall upon her. 

“That was an ugly word you used, Mr. Wainwright,” broke in a 
new voice pleasantly, as two gentlemen stepped out upon the 
balcony with freshly lighted cigars. The speaker was evidently 
an elderly man, who, in the darkness, looked short and spare, but 
erect and military. The glow from his cigar showed a dark, thin 
face, a dome-like brow, iron-gray hair which had once been inten- 
sely black, and an iron-gray moustache and goatee. The features 
were prominent, and the general expression that of a handsome 
man of fifty, shrewd, thoughtful, and determined. Don Miguel 
Aldama had become a familiar acquaintance to Mark Wainwright 
in the last few days. 

“Mercedes,” the father continued, “here is your cousin Telmo. 
He tells me that he has met you in Cuba, Mr. Wainwright, so you 
need no introduction.” 

The cousin totally ignored Mercedes’ greeting, bowed stiffly to 
Wainwright, strode across to a convenient pillar, leaned against it, 
and smoked on in silence. 

Wainwright had returned the salute with the same stiffness, 
watched the stranger’s boorish action with a stare of surprise, and 
then turned to Don Miguel. 

“T was just telling your daughter that I had made quite a study 
of Cuban affairs, and that from my recent visit I had every reason 
to believe there was the same apathy toward movements for free- 
dom now that existed in 51. I added my belief that even if the 
expedition we hear about now reaches Cuba, it will only end in 
the garrote.” 

“Well, I don’t believe I keep very well posted in such matters,” 
Don Miguel answered. “I am an American citizen, you know, 
and, of course, would be glad to see our free institutions estab-. 
lished in my native land; but you are very likely better informed 
about Cuba’s condition to-day than I am.” : 

Wainwright felt no doubt that this was an evasion, but it never- 
theless closed the subject, and, as he saw that his tete-a-tete had 
been effectually broken up, he took his leave. 

The young Cuban remained sullen and monosyllabic; but Don 
Miguel proceeded very adroitly to draw from his daughter all 
that Lieutenant Wainwright had said about Cuban affairs. 

“He is a fine young man,” the father said at last, “and I am 
glad we have made his acquaintance. Well, ‘l'elmo, it is early yet, 
so I shall take a little stroll. Don’t go before I return, and we 
can have another cigar together.” 
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‘There was an awkward silence after Don Miguel’s departure. 
Presently the young Cuban broke in categorically: 

“ How often does that man come here?” 

‘‘T am sure I haven’t kept count,’ Mercedes answered coolly. 
“ Pa-pa has probably told you about the ring. He has very natur- 
ally been here several times to inquire how I was getting along.” 

“Was it the ring I gave you?” 

“Yes.” 

* Then he must know from the inscription that you are engaged 
- a What business has he sitting here by the hour with you 

one?” 

“Telmo, you do not seem to understand the freedom of Ameri- 
can girls. Besides, remember how young we were, and my ex- 
press stipulation that if I should choose to break it before my 
twenty-first birthday I could do so. I am not twenty-one fora 
month yet.” 

“TI never agreed to that, and you know it. Have I not shown 
you how sacredly binding the tie is to me? Do I not risk impris- 
onment—even death—every time I come over here to visit you? 
Do I not show you that I count death a cheap price for an hour 
spent in your society? After all this Iam to be thrown aside like 
a worked-out slave for your new lover—your insolent naval offi- 
cer? I tell you, you must dismiss him—you must tell him that 
you are engaged to me, and if he has any honor he will stay away. 
Why, @ month ago that man was paying desperate attention to Isa- 
bella, and she is now so madly in love with him that she would sell 
her soul at his bidding.” 

Mercedes did not reply at once. The closing sentence of her 
cousin’s intemperate speech filled her with inexplicable soreness of 
heart. Finally she answered composedly, but in rather subdued 
- tones: 

“Telmo, you need not get angry. I tell you once for all I do 
not consider myself bound to keep my childish vows until I am 
twenty-one. Still, I have not broken from these vows yet; but if 
you get this ring from me, or if you are notified that I have depos- 
ited it here in the bank in your name, before my twenty-first birth- 
day, you will understand that the engagement is broken.” 

“Mercedes,” the young man cried in anguish, “why do you talk 
so? What has put the idea of breaking with me into your head? 
Have you forgotten your love forCuba? Have you forgotten the 
beautiful home there which will be yours? Have you lost all wish 
to regain your inheritance—the home of our grandfathers? ” 

“No, Telmo, I have not forgotten. Keep me reminded of these 
things and I will not forget—I will not change. I don’t know 
what impelled me to say what I did about the ring. I feel strange 
forebodings to-night. Here comes pa-pa.* Good-night,” 

She endured a passionate embrace very wuch as if it were a mat- 
ter of course, and passed into the house, 
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Don Miguel Aldama reappeared, and the two men took chairs to 


a distant corner of the balcony, well shadowed by vines. The 
proposed cigars were not lighted, and the conversation was in 
whispers. At last it turned upon Lieutenant Wainwright. ’ 

* You should not let that man come here,” Telmo said. “He is 
suspicious and will prove a spy.” 

“Ah, Telmo, there is where your want of ripeness in judgment 
shows itself. Lieutenant Wainwright will prove a spy, but our 
spy on this blockade of Key West. He will know all about the 
disposition of patrol boats, and perhaps many other things; and 
these Mercedes must draw from him. Let him continue his visits 
by all means, as often as he will. Meanwhile Mercedes must be 
assigned a part.” 

The older man arose as if to close the conversation, and the 
younger followed in moody silence. . 


CHAPTER IIL. 


BOCA CHICA PASS. 


Lieutenant Wainwright walked briskly down the long govern- ' 


ment dock, revolving many things in his mind. His heart was 
very tender toward the beautiful girl he had just left, and he felt 
deep concern for her welfare. How far she was entangled in the 
schemes of her father and her cousin he could not tell, but he had 


recognized at once that the cousin was in love with her, and that, 


like all Cubans, he had become instantly and insanely jealous. Now 
he had “sized up,” as he put it, this Telmo Tuana at his sister’s 
house in Cuba, and, besides, had accidentally learned that he was 
a spy in the filibusters’ employ while professedly a loyal subject 
of Spain. This love of his for his cousin might, therefore, be a 
part of the filibusters’ plot, or it might be a thing apart, and 
undo him and them. 

Meanwhile a man-of-war’s boat lay at the end of the dock, and 
near her stood the coxwain. By the light of a lantern, which he 
had uncovered and carried to his face to light a short clay pipe, 
he could be seen to be a short, ungainly man, all chest and 
shoulders and arms. His face was seamed and scarred and!pock- 
marked; while his small, black, glittering eyes, his straight, black 
hair, thin, coarse moth-eaten moustache, and the huge rings in his 
ears plainly indicated that the swarthy features were those of a 
Malay or of some other East India race. 

That this unprepossssing man, who had insubordination so 
plainly written in every lineament, should hold the responsible po- 
sition of a petty officer was entirely due to Wainwright, who had 
discovered in him qualities which less observing officers had never 
taken the trouble to seek. When the poor fellow had slipped in 
dire distress at a foreign port they had not even taken the trouble 
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to learn the correct spelling of his odd-sounding name, but had 
put it down as “Creosote.” 

Creosote’s vicissitudes were great until Wainwright’s advent in 
the ship. In the young officer the old sailor had instinctively 
recognized a leader—a man among men; and, while influencing 
his protégé to become subservient to discipline, Wainwright euc- 
ceeded in influencing his superiors to advance the poor fellow 
whenever he merited it. Thus in time there sprang up between 
these two a strong affection—a kind of sosneiahlas-—olabad was to 
last as long as they lived. 

Wainwright paused a moment, when he reached the end of the 
dock, to gaze around the scarcely outlined sea horizon and up at 
the starry heavens, as he earelessly lit a cigar. Then he stepped 
lightly into the boat, took the lines, and was soon headed toward 
the dark outline of a distant ship. 

‘ No word was spoken and no sound was made save the regular 
stroke of the oars until the town with its lights seemed but a 
string of bright beads on a thin, dark thread. Then Wains 
wright threw away his cigar and said: 

“ What orders to-night, Creosote?” 

«The same, sir.” 

“All right. Oars! Get your pads on your oarlocks, men.” 

Neatly-fitting muffling pads were quietly slipped in the oarlocks 
and carefully secured. 

“Now then, dip easy—give way! ” 

The boat swung slowly around and was soon gliding to the 
northward as silently as a spectre. 

The lights of the distant town swept slowly past them on the 
right, and were succeeded by the long black outline of the unin- 
habited portion of the island. Sometimes the reef beneath them 
showed up with phosphorescent whiteness, and sometimes the oars 
grazed upon the coral; but Wainwright seemed to know the chan- 
nel well, and would quickly regain deeper water. 

Presently a low, black mass loomed up out of the gloom not far 
ahead, and the little boat soon glided close under the overhang- 
ing branches of the swamp-like mangrove trees on Fleming’s Key. 
Here they threw out an anchor, and the men fell into attitudes of 
restfulnéss. 

The island of Key West in only a small protuberance on an 
immense coral reef, which stretches away for miles around, and 
is but a few feet under water save where here and there deep 
channels have been left by crevices in the reef, like roads through 
aforest. To the northeastward there is no deep channel, but 
through the reef is a slight depression, very broad, through which 
small vessels drawing less than six feet of water can safely sail at 
high tide. It is known among the natives as Boca Chica Pass, and 
from it several narrow creeks run up into the uninhabited portion 
of the island. In the midst of Boca Chica Pass stands Fleming’s 
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Key, and Wainwright's military eye had quickly seen that under 
the shadows of the mangroves on this key he could lie concealed, 
and with good glasses command the pass. This then was his 
nightly rendezvous. 

“Creosote,” said Wainwright, handing the glasses to the old 
sailor, “you take the watch from now till two. Then let the men 
sleep. Call me for anything unusual you may see.” 

Wrapping himself in his boat cloak, the young officer stretched 
himself in the bottom of the boat, and,m spite of her uncomfor- 
table tossing, soon slept soundly. 

He was presently aroused by an unceremonious shaking. 

“Hello! Two already?” he cried, sitting up quickly. 

“No, sir; but I take a vessel to be there, sir,” said the old sailor, 
offering him the glasses, as he pointed with a gnarled and crooked 
finger out to the northeast. 

“By George! you are right; and she has almost given us the 
slip. She’s got little wind, though. Upanchor! Man your oars! 
Now, men, pull with a will!” 

Creosote swung his short body with a long, straining pull, and 
the others fell into his well-seasoned cadence. The boat sped 
rapidly out from the shadow of the mangroves, and, under Wain- 
wright’s steering, headed apparently to seaward. : 

Presently the sails of a small schooner stood out against the 
luminous arch of the milky way whereit dipped behind the horizon. 
She was evidently almost becalmed, though moving slowly. A 
few minutes more would bring her within hail. 

Just then a cool breeze came rippling darkly over the waters, 
and soon it was evident that there would be a chase. 

“Give way with a will, men,” said Wainwright in low, clear 
tones, standing as he steered, and peering intently ahead. 

Creosote threw his soft cap into the bottom of the boat, blew a 
cherished quid to leeward, and swayed to his oar with the cease- 
less force of an oscillating engine; but the breeze grew brisk and 
steady, till at last it was doubtful if they were gaining even, an 
inch. 

Suddenly Wainwright’s voice rang out clear upon the water : 

“Schooner ahoy!” 

There was no reply, yet the distance apart could not have been 
three hundred yards. 

Seizing a rifle, he discharged it into the air. The sharp echo 
came back from the schooner’s sails; but nothing more. 

Then, with deliberate aim at the little schooner, he fired. 

This evidently produced some confusion, for, as he again grasped 
the tiller lines, he saw the vessel swing slowly around till broad- 
side to him, while her sails flapped about in the wind. 

“Pull for all you are worth, bullies?” he exclaimed, exultantly. 
“T have scared that fellow from his helm.” 
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Nevertheless the schooner was paying off again, and gathered 
headway even as he forged alongside. - 

“Jump forward and cut her jib halliards, Creosote,” cried Wain- 
wright, as he sprang upon the schooner’s deck. 

“Not another step! What damned, high-handed, buccaneering 
act is this?” cried a voice in passionate anger, as a man stood 
blocking his way with a revolver pointed in his face. 

It was the voice of Telmo Tuana. Wainwright, who had antici- 
pated nothing worse than a few epithets from an obsinate and 
indignant old fisherman, was totally unprepared and for the 
moment nonplussed; but just then a compact lump of humanity 
seemed to spring and hang about his opponent’s neck like'a wild 
beast, dragging him to the deck and disarming him in the twinkl- 
ing of an eye. 

“Well done, Creosote,” said Wainwright, “We seem to have 
bagged big game this time. Tie him up and let us look through 
this craft.” 

The schooner was searched with lanterns throughout. The 
meagre crew was discovered skulking below in terror; but nothing 
whatever was found save a few days’ provisions and some fishing 
tackle. Wainwright returned to his captive with ill-concealed dis- 
appointment. 

“Where the deuce were you going?” 

“ Release me, that I may talk to you like a gentleman, and I will 
answer you.” 

“You may release him, Creosote, and return to the boat.” 

With a grunt of disapproval the old sailor undid his dexterous 
hitches, and Tuana stood up. 

“Well?” ejaculated his interrogator. 

“You know very well where I am going. I am returning to 
Cuba. You know, too, why I have been here, and why I have to 
go and come secretly. I am engaged to my cousin Mercedes, a 
fact which you insolently ignore by forcing your own attentions 
upon her.” 

* Are you sure that you have no other reason for going and com- 
ing secretly?” 

“T have no other. What other could I have?” 

“You are telling me a falsehood—no—keep cool until I have 
finished. You are one of meanest of the filibusters—a hypocrite 
and a spy.’ I don’t believe that even your love for your cousin 
is genuine.” 

Wainwright's voice became loud with indignation. Tuana 
eee backward as if he had been struck, then cried in a terrified 
waisper: 

7 Don't speak so loud! It is false! You have no proof!” 

“Do you recollect losing a document at your sister’s house in 
Cuba?” 

* You, then, are the thief who took it!” 
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“Not so severe, please. I discovered it among my effects after I 
had left. Had I mailed it to you, you know well it would have 
been your death warrant.” 

“Have you got that paper with you?” 

“Of course not. You need not fear it. It is in my strong-box 
on board ship, and with it are instructions that in the event of my 
death it is to be destroyed.” 

There was a pause. Then Tuana spoke sullenly: 

“What are you going to do with me now?” 

“J was just thinking. For your sister’s sake, and for your 
cousin’s, I shall only use the present evidence against you; and 
that is mere suspicion. I will tow your vessel to an anchorage 
near Fleming’s Key, and then set you and your crew ashore. I 
warn you, however, that if ever I intercept you again, I shall take 
you to the flagship and proceed against you with all the evidence 
in my possession.” 

“Suppose I swear to you that I am not carrying information for 
the filibusters this time; that I am only returning from a visit to 
my cousin; will you not let me go?” 

«Excuse my bluntness, but I would not believe you on oath.” 

Wainwright returned to his boat and sent Creosote to the 
schooner’s helm. He soon had her in tow, headed for Fleming’s 
Key. 

Telmo Tuana stood glaring at the dim outlines of that little boat 
dragging him so surely to an apparently inevitable doom. Impo- 
tent rage was surging within him, while his brain was working 
out schemes with the cunning of desperation. 

“So the papers will be destroyed in the event of your death, 
you damned, insolent puppy!” he muttered to himself. “It seems 
that your death would benefit me in many ways.” 


_CHAPTER IV. 
MERCEDES IS ASSIGNED A PART. 


“ Pa-pa, what did Lieutenant Wainwright mean by his warning 
talk last night? Is there to be an expedition to Cuba? Are you 
going to take part in it?” 

It was at breakfast the following morning. Mercedes’ tones 
were full of concern. She had slept badly that night—a prey to 
excitement and conflicting emotions. She had conjured up a 
vague drama of bloodshed and executions in which all her people 
were involved, and out of which only one man at all concerned 
seemed to come unscathed—Mark Wainwright. He took the form 
in her dreams and visions of a powerful protector toward whom 
she was always striving vainly to go. He seemed to be always 
ahove the strife, and te hold the key to the solution of all their 
difficulties. 
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“My daughter,” answered Don Miguel, leaning back and drying 
the coffee from his lips with a spotless napkin, “Mr. Wainwright 
has heard rumors; and rumors are always nine-tenths fabrication. 
Who or what started these stories I don’t know, but they have 
resulted in such a close blockade of this island that I doubt if an 
expedition would be attempted even if it has been contemplated. 
However, there is an explanation which occurs to me, and about 
which I was going to speak to you this morning. You know that 
to visit us, your cousin Telmo has to come over from Cuba secretly 
at night in a small vessel. Otherwise he would be at once sus- 
pected of intriguing with filibusters,and would be thrown into 
prison. Now this infernal blockade has caught Telmo on the 
wrong side of the fence, as it were; and every day he is compelled 
to remain away increases the chance of bis absence being dis- 
covered.” 

“Yes, but is not Luis there to impersonate him? Luis always 
goes over when he comes here, and they can scarcely be told 
a art.” . 

"Don Miguel sighed. 

“Ah, yes! Luis is there, poor moth, fluttering about his 
candle! I fear it is but a lesser light. We must get him back. 
We must get him back! Why will young lovers choose the 
gravest time for their follies ?” 

Don Miguel had arisen, and was pacing the floor, with his hands 
behind his back. 

“Mercedes,” he continued, drawing his chair around the table, 
close to hers, and speaking very earnestly, “you young people, 
with your lovers’ freaks—with this Hero and Leander business— 
are defying a government which knows no justice and no mercy. 
In these uncertain times it must be stopped. We must get Te!mo 
back to Cuba, and your brother home, in spite of this blockade. 
Will you help me?” , 

“Yes, pa-pa, to the utmost in my power.” 

“Very well. Now listen: Lieutenant Wainwright no doubt 
knows the disposition of all the boats and vessels patrolling this 
island at night. Probably he himself performs part of that duty. 
You must encourage him to tell you all he knows.” 

Mercedes had grown crimson with shame, and sat with down- 
cast eyes, twisting her napkin in her lap. 

“ Pa-pa,” she said at last, “it would be false and deceitful. I 
should be a spy!” 

“ My daughter, your mind has not grasped the situation. The 
sole object of this- blockade is to prevent an armed expedition from 
leaving this island for Cuba. Telmo and Luis are engaged in 
affairs of love, not of war.” 

s “But might not my information be used to aid the cause of 
aba ?” 

Don Miguel reddened, Mercedes arose, and, smoothing his hair 
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from his forehead with both hands, bent and kissed him. She had 
grown very pale. 

“There, never mind answering me, pa-pa; I know that it will. 
I am only a foolish girl, and, although I have vowed to make an 
sacrifice for Cuba, when the time has come I am nearly a coward. 
You can trust me, though, for my mind is made up now. I will 
do as you wish.” 

Don Miguel arose and embraced the pale girl fondly. 

“You are a true daughter of Cuba, and shall be one of my firm- 
est reliances,” he said with emotion. ‘ Would that Luis had your 
stamina! ” 

Gathering up his papers, he left the room: Mercedes sank back 
in her chair, took up her cup of tea, but put it down again untasted. 
For a long time she sat, curling up the corner of her napkin be- 
tween her fingers. At last she arose abruptly and sighed. 

“Yes,” she murmured, “I will do it—for Luis—and for 
Cuba!” 

* * * * * * 

Mark Wainwright sat again with Mercedes on her balcony. She 
had shown evidence of constraint and nervousness as the evening» 
wore on, but at last, after an embarrassing pause, she said: 

“Mr. Wainwright, do you take any part in the blockade?” 

“Yes,” he answered, without hesitation, “ we all have our share.” 

* Do tell me what youdo! It must be so exciting and full of 
adventure!” 

Wainwright laughed. 

“My duty,” he answered, “is anything but exciting. I patrol 
Boca Chica Pass in an open boat from sunset till sunrise, with ten 
armed men. The risk of being accidently shot by the rifles tossing 
about in the boat is the only excitement, and overhauling an 
occasional fruit boat from Key Largo is the only adventure.” 

Mercedes’ heart beat violently. Was she not learning just what 
was wished ? 

“What would you doif youstopped a vessel which—which looked 
suspicious? ” 

“Take her down under the guns of the flagship, where a guard 
would be put on board, and the people on her transferred to the 
flagship under arrest.” 

“ Tf—if—someone you knew were on a vessel leaving Key West 
—someone you felt sure was not a filibuster—would you let the 
vessel pass ? ” 

Mercedes had been indiscreet. Wainwright’s mind reverted to 
his adventure of the pas‘ night, and he abruptly arose. 

“T told you, Miss Aldama, some days ago, that I thought you 
were a little Insurrecto. I did not think, however, that you were 
an active one, aiding in all their subterfuges and senseless plots. 
I tell you now that as long as I patrol Boca Chica Pass no vessel 
shall escape through there at night, either by force or stealth! 
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Tell your people this, and persuade them to give up their schemes. 
Good-night.” 

He strode toward the door, but she sprang there ahead of him. 

“You shall not leave believing such things of me,” she cried in 
suppressed tones of emotion. “I must tell you the whole story 
now, for I will not have you think me worse thanIam! Sit with 
me a little longer—just a little—while I explain what I mean.” 

He was gently led back to his chair, and Mercedes, sitting near 
and facing him, told of the cross loves of her brother and her 
cousin, and of their present predicament. Wainwright listened in 
silence, and continued silent after she had finished. 

“Will you let Telmo go?” she asked. 

She waited some time, but he did not answer. 

“You need not answer,” she said at last. “I understand! You 
may g—go now.” 

. He started up in surprise and bent over her in the darkness to 
say good-night. She was pressing a fragile handkerchief to her 
eyes, and her bosom was heaving with suppressed sobs. He invol- 
untarily laid his hand with emotional tenderness upon her shoul- 
der, and with a trembling voice asled: 

“Why, my poor little girl, what is the matter?” 

The sobs were no longer restrained, and between them came the 
broken sentence: 

“Y-you believe that—that I am telling y-you a falsehood! 
Th-that I am a m—mean, contemptible, cow—cowardly spy !” 

“No, Mercedes,” he said, tenderly, drawing his chair close 
beside her and sitting down again, “it was vot that which kept 
me silent. Let me tell you what it was; for better the truth than 
what you think. I have just learned from your story that you love 
another man, and—and I was trying to master a great disap- 
pointment, for I am afraid I was fast falling in love with you 
myself.” 

Such a sudden wave of relief and gladness surged through Mer- 
cedes’ heart! Could she have put her emotions into words (but 
if she could she would not) the might have escaped much sorrow 
and suffering. As it was she only said demurely: 

“Did you notsee the inscription in my ring?” 

“No, I did not feel at liberty to look at that.” 

She commenced to toy with the ring in question, slipping it off 
and on her finger. It was very indicative of her state of mind 
concerning the donor. 

“T wish I had some one to advise me,” she said, presently. 
“There are so many things which I used to think were right and 
my duty, and which now begin to seem all wrong.” 

‘‘ What, for instance ?” 

* Well, it has seemed to me, ever since I can remember, that it 
was my ving to devote my life, in any small way which might be 
my lot, to helping toward Cuba’s freedom, and toward getting 
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back our share of that beautiful Cuban home. Now, although I 
have neglected no opportunity toward these things, I feel as if 
my efforts had all been made in the wrong way.’ 

“If you begin to feel that, be sure you have been going to work 
in the wrong way. I don’t know what you have done toward 
regaining your lest home, but—bélieve me—the way in which you 
can best work for Cuba’s welfare is to persuade your people to give 
up their mad expeditions. In the days of slavery Cuba was a 
source of great income to Spain, and she held the island tena- 
ciously. Now Cuba has become a source of debt, and sooner or 
later Spain will sell her for a reasonably large sum; but she will 
not sell her so long as there is a vestige of insurrection there. 
Spain is too proud to have it said that she let Cuba go be- 
cause she could not hold her. Your people are, therefore, putting 
off Cuba’s day of freedom; for who can doubt that the United 
States will be her purchaser, and what greater freedom can she 
wish than to be a State of our Union?” 

“Why—oh, why—can’t you tell all this to pa-pa? You talk 
so sensibly, so clearly, that you make people believe you are 
right.” 

“T have said just these things to your father—even without 
excuse for saying them—but he has spent his lifetime in the 
wrong groove, and logic alone will not reach him now. You may, 
through his affections. At any rate, you may persuade your 
cousin Telmo to desist, for love is stronger than patriotism.” 

“Telmo!” she exclaimed, in astonishment. “Telmo is not an 
Insurrecto, as you call us. ‘Why—why—he would lose his prop- 
erty ! ! »”» 

Wainwright commenced to see light glimmering i in the darkness 
which enshrouded this girl’s actions. 

“Ts it possible that you expect to regain your birthright through 
rene Is he holding out that as an inducement for you to marry 
? 

She did not answer, and he continued : 

“ Mercedes, I have just told you that I was beginning to love 
you. I was more than beginning—I was—I am in love with you; 
but you have drawn about yourself such a veil of uncertainty and 
doubt, that I know not whether to strive or to stay away. 
Whether you love your cousin Telmo or not, this about him is 
true, and you should know it: that man is false to his very soul, 
and he is nearer the garrote to-day than your father ! ” 

He had again arisen to go, but she started up, all nervously 
trembling, and pressed close to him, holding by his arm. 

“Please, oh—please, don’t leave me with such terrible words— 
oh—what shall Ido? What is right? Iam only a weak woman. 
All my self-reliance has left me, and I am helpless.” 

“Mercedes,” he said, and the love for her rang in his voice, “I 
am counted a worldly man, but in all the great perplexities of my 
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life I have turned earnestly to God for guidance. He will not fail 
you if you ask him.” 

el had placed his hands upon her firm, round shoulders, as he 
spoke. 

* But you will not leave me now forever, will you?” she said, 
forlornly; and he could see that her face was wan and pale, even 
in the night light. 

“Until you bid me go I shall not leave you,” he said vehem- 


entl 
7 A felt a fervent kiss upon her forehead, and found her- 
self alone. She tottered unsteadily to her room, and, throwing 
herself upon her bed, gave way to bitter weeping. Presently she 
slid down upon her knees and prayed. 
(To be Continued in our Next.) 


A WORKINGMAN’S CREED. 


I believe, first of all, in three square meals a day, 
And in good, honest work for the same sort of pay. 
I believe in my neighbor, my children, my wife, 
And in all those who help me to live out my life. 
I believe that High-Tariffers blindly conspire 
To deprive me and mine of food, shelter, and fire. 
I believe that in running up prices so high, 

' They should run up the dollar they give us to buy, 
And not so inhumanly, wantonly tax 
The shoes on our feet and the coat on our backs. 
I believe the producer may well be content 
When he pockets fhe needy consumer’s last cent. 


I believe Uncle Sam was left out in the cold 

When our Congress was burking that billion of gold. 

I believe that the promptings of sanctified cads 

Make our Government one of political fads 

That send the poor laborer into the street 

With but little to hope for and nothing to eat. 

I believe that no banner is ever secure 

That waves not alike for the rich and the poor; 

That at home all its virtues must first be defined 

Before it obtains the respect of mankind. 

And I firmly believe that our banner now droops 

In the hands of both knaves and political dupes. 

A WorkINemMAN, 

New 
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Tue season of the fresh-air fiend has arrived, and he is once 
more abroad working the usual amount of mischief. Many good 
people who would scarcely think of wrapping themselves in 
blankets and sleeping out-of-doors have been persuaded by him 
to bring out-doors into their sleeping rooms. 

While it may be possible for the pioneer of the West to thus 
blanket himself and lie down on a brush-heap beneath the stars, 
it by no means follows that a denizen of the.city, accustomed to 
sitting-rooms of 70 degrees, can betake himself to his slumbers 
under similar conditions with an equal degree of security. 

The pioneer’s life is spent in the open air. He is accustomed to 
- exposure to storm and sun, and to extreme changes of temperature 
all day long; while the city dweller never thinks of exposing him- 
self to sudden changes except at night, the very time when, owing 
to the relaxed state of the system, such exposure is the most dan- 
gerous to an unhardened constitution. 

Sleeping in a gentle cyclone through the winter months under 
the plea of fresh air seems to imply the conviction that only cold 
air can be pure; but in summer we often sleep in a temperature of 
80 degrees or more without questioning the purity of the air. Of 
course temperature has nothing to do with purity. 

A person goes out for a walk on a crisp, cold winter morning, 
and comes back with the glow of health on his cheek, circulation 
good, and with an exhilaration of spirits, all of which are perhaps 
attributed to the cold fresh air, whereas at least half the good 
effect is due to the exercise. 

Deriving so great a benefit from cold fresh air under one set of 
conditions, he concludes that cold fresh air must be a benefit 
under all conditions, even when sleeping, and fails to make due 
account of the immense difference between a brisk walk and a 
sound sleep. Of course this difference is tacitly implied, and’ the 
attempt is made to provide for it by piling on the blankets. Just 
here is where the mischievous imp unexpectedly creeps in. The 
skin of the whole body is to a certain degree a breathing surface, 
of which the expiratory function is much greater than the inspi- 
ratory. The amount of covering which the ordinary city dweller 
needs as a protection against cold currents at night is sufficient to 
seriously obstruct the necessary exhalations from the skin, throw- 
ing increased work upon the lungs. 

Let us see what the actual situation of a person is, when sleep- 
ing with a window open—say one foot, to put it mildly—and with 
the accompanying currents of air circulating through the room. 
The surface exhalations of the body are obstructed by a super- 
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abundance of blankets and quilts, creating an incipient fever,which 
is mistaken for a healthful warmth. In the course of afew hours the 
coverlets become highly charged, if not saturated, with the moist ex- 
halations of the body. This moisture, being a good conductor of 
heat, and meeting the cold surface of the air in the room, at once 
commences to reduce the temperature of the body; but the effort of 
nature being to keep it uniform, the discrepancy is supplied from 
besser by an increased activity and a corresponding drain on the 
vitality. 

After eight or nine hours in this condition of sleep, a person 
awakes with a chilly, clammy, unrefreshed feeling, and with a dis- 
position to seek at once the warmest room in the house. Of 
course he is at a loss,to understand why with plenty of fresh air 
and plenty of warm coverlets about him, his system should be so 
evidently below par. The explanation is simple. The surface o* 
the skin has been debilitated by prolonged interference with its 
natural function. The action of the lungs has been increased, and 
the general feverish condition of the whole body has reacted in 
the depressed state of the system experienced on awaking. 

If we go to the other extreme we shall find that the conditions 
for refreshing sleep are much better complied with. The atmos- 
phere of the sleeping-room is retained at the usual temperature of 
in-door life. The fire in the grate is kept burning. The throat of 
the chimney—which is the best of ventilators—is sufficient to carry 
off all impure air arising from the sleeping occupants. If the 
register is left open, so much the better, provided the temper- 
ature is not increased above the usual. In this situation but 
little, if any, addition in quantity need be made to the clothing 
worn throughthe day. The respiration of both skin and lungs 
retains its normal and accustomed action. In purity, the air of 
the room is equal to, if not better than, that in the condition pre- 
viously described. The atmosphere of the room being so much 
warmer than outside, the draught up the chimney-throat is in- 
creased immensely, and this in turn increases the action inward 
through every crack and opening of windows and doors, so that 
the purity of the atmosphere is really maintained through these 
infinitesimal openings equally well as, if not better than, by means 
of an open window and a cold room. 

As is well known, all ventilation is produced by the difference in 
temperature between inside and outside, the warm air rising in 
the chimney or other flue, and being constantly replaced by the 
pressure from without through the infinitesmal or other openings. 

It is, of course, not prohibitory that there should be a quarter or 
half-inch opening through one of the windows, but the advantage 
of having the incoming air distributed among so many small aper- 
tures is, that anything like a cold current passing about the room 
is impossible. 

A supply of five cubic feet of air per minute is sufficient for one 
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person. A room 15 feet square, with a ceiling 10 feet high, con- 
tains 2250 cubic feet of air. An exit of 200 cubic feet per minute, 
which any ordinary chimney flue is abundantly able to accomplish, 
would change the air of such-a room in 11 minutes. 

Because some who are strong prefer the nocturnal cold air treat- 
ment, and seem to thrive under it, it does not follow that it will 
admit of general application as a universal benefit. Many who 
have been visited with sudden attacks of pneumonia might find . 
the cause in the loss of animal heat at night, which they were 
unconscious of, being the while kept warm and comfortable by the 
heat of the body, which is constantly supplied to take the place of 
that which has been dissipated. But the strain under which any 
but the strongest constitutions labor in order to accomplish this 
is very great. 

We have often neard people speak of parched sore throat result- 
ing from sleeping in a room with the register open. They give 
the furnace the blame, and quite correctly, under the mistaken 
idea, however, that this parching of the throat is caused by the 
air being too warm, whereas the fact is that the airistoo dry. The 
furnace needed watering. This can be conveniently done by 
means of one or more galvanized iron pails filled with warm water 
and set in the hot-air chamber. These should be thoroughly 
cleaned before each filling, otherwise there will be a most sur- 
prising accumulation of filth, from which, when the water gets low, 
effluvia will arise rivalling that of a Jersey meadow when the tide 
is out, and fully as capable of inflicting deleterious effects. An 
evaporating-pan, filled and refilled from time to time as it dries 
out, without removing the dregs, is cause enough for diphtheria in 
a house. She would be considered a poor housekeeper who never 
cleaned pots and kettles, but the cleanliness of the furnace evap- 
orating-pan is of at least equal importance. 

Vegetable decay and other impurities present in minute quan- 
tities in our drinking water are, by the process of distillation 
which goes on in the pan or pail, left behind in a gradually con- 
centrating sediment. As the water is only warmed, not boiled, 
many organisms which would be killed by boiling are fostered 
and propagated if only given the-soil which a little time and neg- 
ligence will never fail of supplying. 

But with due regard to the foregoing precautions, thus giving a 
pure, warm, humid atmosphere to the sleeping apartment, there is 
. no reason why the most healthful conditions of sound slumber 
should not be assured without the fearful risks which come 
through the open window. moe 

Hersert B. Turre. 


New York. 
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THE END OF AN AWAKING. 


Ir was one of those intensely cold midwinter nights when not 
even the glory of a starlit sky and the exhilarating rarity of the 
air are potent to tempt one from the warmth and glow of a grate 
fire and that atmosphere of vague contententment mysteriously 
exhaled with cigar smoke. 

Romney Vane, who had yielded himself to these seductions for 
the greater purt of the evening, suddenly recalled an engagement 
with manifest dissatisfaction. He got lazily to his feet and 
assumed evening clothes with reluctance, glancing meanwhile at a 
late Figaro which was temptingly accessible. 

“Confound the limitations of courtesy and the social ameni- 
ties,” he mused, uncharitably; “instead of a cigar in my own com- 
fortable quarters, and amusement a@ mon gotit, they force me to 
attend a club reception and devote myself to feminine inanities 
till some unreasonable hour;” from which it would be inferred that 
the triumph of preassured conquest had lost something of its 
pristine charm. 

Romney Vane’s mirror presented the reflection of an eminently 
handsome man, of perfect physical development and a symmetry 
of feature removed from any possible suggestion of inanity. His 
heavy blond mustache shaded a calm, decided mouth, whose 
generous outlines denoted a pleasure-loving temperament, modi- 
fied by breadth of brow and by a serious, introspective expression 
about his eyes. He merits perhaps a more careful description 
than the ordinary type of well-born, well-bred society man, inas- 
much as he has thought more, studied deeper, and in many ways, 
by frequent travel and close observation, lived a broader and less 
self-centered life than many of his associates in that genus. 

Not that he has altogether escaped their characteristic vices, 
their vanity and egotism, their extraordinary self-esteem, with its 
shallow basis, but that with his thirty-fifth year have also come a 
certain large-minded contempt for various past indulgences and a 
disgust for reminiscences which might bring only gratification to 
more ignoble natures; and he has athorough satisfaction with life, 
which results from the happy consciousness of many generous and 
kindly deeds performed during his own, acts which render retro- 
spection a delight, unfraught with the subtle and terrifying accu- 
sations which sophisms are powerless to answer, and from which 
escape is vain. 

At least to Romney retrospection brought no reproach, and, in 
an age whose standard of morality is so perilously low as ours, 
which is tolerant of irreligion and smiles at irreverence, is lenient 
with folly and contemptuous of virtue, that fact alone would 
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enviably differentiate him from a vast majority. Though essen- 
tially a type of the period, he was the one whom an optimist would 
choose with satisfaction to illustrate his comfortable theory. 

Having no further excuse to linger than a disinclination to 
start, he descended to the street, entered his brougham, and was 
transported to the gay scene of the club dance. The handsome 
rooms were brilliant with lights, resplendent with color, fragrant 
with mingled odors of flowers; and, as he entered, a melodious 
and inspiring waltz-movement rose with its “voluptuous swell,” 
carrying a delicious exhilaration. 

Vane was a popular club man, but he committed himself to 
few engagements, ingeniously eluded his numerous acquaintances, 
and finally found himself at liberty to enjoy the sweets of hard- 
earned idleness in a secluded corner where he could watch the 
figures of the dancers and criticise the manceuvres of artful chap- 
erons, the eagerness of designing debutantes, and the ridiculous 
vanity of the victimized men. Several conspicuous flirtations i 
various stages of progress, and the fragments of desultory talk 
now and then wafted towards him, provoked some cynical reflec- 
tions. 

He was begining to feel distinctly bored, when a young girl, 
who sat some distance from him in the shadow of a heavy madras 
curtain, suddenly attracted his roving glance. Something in her 
half-averted face and listless attitude, and in the weary, half-cyni- 
cal curve of her girlish lips, excited his strange interest. Under 
the magnetism of his glance she turned abruptly and looked 
straight across at him. He perceived that she was extremely 
young and extremely lovely; but in curious incongruity with her 
youth the expression of her pensive eyes suggested the thought 
that they had seen much of life, and her mobile lips seemed curved 
to utter a satire thereon. 

Vane rose with less than his asual indifference, and sought an 
introduction. He sank into an adjoining chair, and murmured a 
rather vague “Pleased to meet you.” Much to his amusement 
his companion (whom he had found was a Miss Dalazian) turned 
slightly, looked at him coolly, and retorted in a slow, soft voice: 

“How can you possibly be pleased to meet me? You do not 
know whether there is one idea in common between us, or one 
subject mutually interesting; and, presupposing that we shall not 
sympathize, I can see no prospect of much rapture in a meeting.” 

“Forgive the platitude,” Vane said, as composedly as if it were 
customary to analyze the meaningless phrases current in society; 
and he added, indulgently: 

“Ts it not atoned for when I assure you that I am now positively 
certain that I shall be delighted to know -you.” 

He leaned towards her with an amused glance, and she coolly 
resumed: 

“It is usually such a bore to meet strangers; it is quite hopeless 
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enough to make conversational progress with one’s intimates, when 
thoroughly familiar with their tastes.” 

“Yes, with commonplace acquaintances it’s easy to exhaust the 
springs of eloquence,” he asserted. 

“But to be compelled to devote oneself to a tiresome, uncom- 
panionable person; to suggest any number of pleasant subjects, 
and then to be’ reduced to the mortification of finding him respon- 
sive to nothing but the weather topic or the temperature of the 
rooms as opposed to or promotive of dancing!” 

“What a bitter experience you must have had!” 

“A brief one, though; I have never been to a ball before, and I 
shall never attend another one,” she added, with an intonation of 
contempt which struck Vane as being perfectly sincere. 

afraid you're sarcastic,” he interrupted; ‘‘ but how well you 
talk! you’re proving yourself a notable exception to the rule of 
stupid partners.” . 

“You're very flattering; perhaps the sarcasm you accuse me of 
is infectious.” 

“T suppose books are one of those unproductive subjects you 
just mentioned,” said Vane, tentatively. “ Are you fond of read- 
in ? ” 

er face became eager, and she answered with animation: 

“TI only exist in every-day life; I live in the world of fancy. I 
can merge my identity in its passions and emotions; my favorite 
heroes and heroines become living, breathing, sentient people, and 
they are brilliant and entertaining, grave, and sympathetic to 
answer one’s mood; and they are friends who never forsake and 
will not betray you.” In her voice was a half-pathetic inflection 
which touched him. 

“And your real friends,” he suggested. 

She his words scornfully. 

“Ah, friendship is a very antiquated sentiment, and exists only 
in the imagination, or, I admit, perhaps in the Platonic sense.” 

“Don’t be so sceptical,” he remonstrated. “Scepticism is a rust 
which corrodes all generous sentiment; may you not lack charity 
and toleration ?” 

“Doubtless you believe so,” she replied, coldly. “You think me 
romantic and unreasonable to look for sympathy and sincerity. 
That does not surprise me; it has been a futile search, but I some- 
times console myself with-reflecting that I am so young; there is 
so much time before me to disprove my scepticism, or to confirm 

“A negative consolation, is it not? You seem predisposed to 
confirm it.” 

“Not at all; everything else conspires for that result,” she 
answered, with a sigh. “Do you know, nothing seems so desirable 
to me as candor; it is the one virtue I presume to claim, and I 
have never had the satisfaction to find a responsive honesty of 
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thought and expression in others. But that and all other ideal 
attributes I find in my book heroes, and it is delightful to form a 
world for yourself out of the creations of the most gifted minds 
of all the ages, into which no uncongenial element can intrude.” 

“Still, that’s rather an impracticable way of finding congenial 
society. If you live in such an exalted sphere, it will be very 
hard for you to descend to the level of our ordinary companionship; 
you will become as visionary and melancholy as Aslauga’s knight, 
in Fouqué’s romance.” 

“TI do not think you understand,” she interrupted, rather 
haughtily; “what I thought sympathy is evidently irony.” 

He began an eager disclaimer: 

« After all, I think I am worse than your stupid partners; they 
only bored you, and I’ve been so unfortunate as to offend you.” 

His tone was mock-apologetic, and she smiled reassuringly. 

“You're an original type of ingenue,” he remarked, some min- 
utes after, in a lapse of conversation. 

“What gaucherie have I committed that you should so classify 
me ?” she replied, dryly. 

He laughed: “Your youth alone suggested the thought.” 

“From your disparaging tone I imagine that ignorance, inno- 
cence, and simplicity—all that word comprehends—have little 
charm for you.” 

“Oh, I frankly admit they have not,” he answered, lazily. “Of 
course, our popular view of youth is fascinating in the extreme; 
the season when fancy, poetry, and romance have their golden 
reign; the sweet, brief season of daring dreams, high ambitions, 
and innocent aspirations. That, of course, is a beautiful thing; 
but it is what youth should mean, and once may have been, in 
the golden age; but surely not what youth is in this sordid 
period. The present type of ingenue is a commonplace creature, 
mentally limited to speculations about her prospective lovers, 
jealous and venomous in disposition, vapid, dull, inane, only pre- 
cocious in her knowledge of the world and her familiarity with 
the latest details of some society scandal. Her innocence is 
affected—an assumption; and her ignorance the only thing about 
her that she does not affect.” 

“You are very caustic, but I don’t feel inclined to attempt her 
defence; I'm more than half disposed to agree with you. Ihave a 
deep admiration for the sympathetic, matured, intellectual woman, 
in whose past lie the varied experiences of perhaps thirty years, 
who has exchanged the exactions and intolerances of youth for a 
broader charity, for generosity towards weakness, compassion 
towards frailty.” 

He looked at her curiously, and when they drifted apart towards 
the close of the cotillion, and Vane found himself out in the frosty, 
bracing air, he strolled indolently down the street, his heavy coat 
pulled up comfortably about his throat, his cigar asserting its 
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ever-genial influence, and mused over his recent interesting 
acquaintance. 

” en was certainly original and charming, but slightly enig- 
matical.” 

He recalled her grace and hauteur; and her unconscious air of 
loftiness and aloofness half puzzled and half amused him; a deli- 
cate compliment was implied by her ingenuous frankness towards 
himself, which induced a gratifying reflection. 

“ Yes, she was charming,” he repeated; “she suggested poetical 
images; she might be the inspiration for a madrigal, the theme 
for a symphony.” He murmured her name, “Dalazian;” it had a 
familiar as well as a musical sound; then he evolved from the 
recesses of his memory the gratifying recollection of a college 
acquaintance he had once possessed of that rather uncommon 
name, Jack Dalazian, an acquaintance which could evidently be 
revived to advantage. 


IL 


Why does “Jack” immediately suggest a good-natured, irre- 
sponsible, mauvais-sujet sort of character, obviating the necessity 
for elaborate description ? 

Romney Vane and Jack Dalazian had been intimate at college, 
and the latter had often profited by Vane’s quick perceptions, 
ready sympathy, and the fine friendliness which had induced him 
to devote time and brains to touching up for him various themes 
in classics, and demonstrating abstruse theorems, for which their 
ostensible author was credited with a marvelous erudition and 
brilliancy, outside of them kept modestly in the background. 
Dalazian had roughly appreciated these kindly offices, and tacitly 
acknowledged them; and Vane decided to renew their intimacy 
(the name being uncommon, Jack Dalazian and Miss Dalazian’s 
brother were probably identical) on this agreeable basis of mutual 
kindly recollections, without loss of time. 

It was on the following afternoon, therefore, that, consulting his 
mental note-book, he found an interesting entry to be Miss Dala- 
zian’s casual mention of a fashionable part of the avenue as her 
residence. He accordingly sauntered in that direction about three 
o'clock, and easily recognized the locality; but, in some doubt as 
to the number, he was retracing his steps down a certain block 
when a providential coincidence befriended him. A stylish 
brougham drew up to an adjacent curbstone, and a young man of 
' medium height, with a florid face expressive of obstinacy, and an 
unmistakably dissipated air, got heavily out and ascended a flight 
of steps leading to one of the brown-stone houses of frigidly con- 
ventional design. 

Vane knew him at once, met him with a not entirely genuine 
cordiality, and explained to him the circumstance of his meeting 
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a presumed relation of his the night previous, and his desire to 
know if Dalazian were identical with his old college chum. 
Dalazian, for it was he, gave him a delightful reception, drew him 
hospitably into the hall and through the drawing-rooms into a 
private sanctum, not ceasing extravagant expressions of pleasure 
at the meeting tilkthey were seated before wine and cigars. 

He was one of those men of shallow emotions and generous 
impulses who will give an effusively cordial greeting to a friend 
whom he meets by chance, of whose very existence he might have 
been ignorant a moment previous, and to whose fate he would 
probably be entirely indifferent. 

When they emerged from the reminiscent stage, and Dalazian 
had sketched briefly to Vane his present commonplace life, dilating 
on business transactions and his speculations on “the Street,” 
there was scarcely a point in his experience to which the latter 
could attach a thread of interest; their tastes diverged as widely 
as their steps had done, and the rencontre was becoming weari- 
some. 

‘‘Tf Miss Dalazian be visible, I will see her for a few minutes 
before I go,” Vane ventured at length, after leaving his hotel 
address. 

Dalazian assented gruffly: 

“She never has company,” he volunteered, ‘and as mine isn’t 
good enough for her, perhaps you'd better not risk it.” 

Notwithstanding the gracious assurance, Vane followed his 
direction and walked on towards the library. Dalazian opened 
the door without ceremony, and departed abruptly; but Vane 
hesitated a moment at the threshold. 

It was an odd, picturesque room, irregularly shaped and dimly 
lighted. Heavy tapestry curtains draped the windows in their 
sombre folds; Russian bear-skins covered an inlaid floor. A huge 
oaken bookcase of antique and imposing proportions caught a 
subdued ray of light from an astral lamp in a distant corner on 
its polished surface, and a flickering gleam from the hearth-fire 
cast a tremulous halo about the head of a marble Athene which 
surmounted it, lending the grave eyes and passionless lips the 
semblance of a smile. 

Rudy was seated in a spacious chair before the hearth, her 
pointed foot on its brass fender, her attitude suggestive of pro- 
found abstraction. The soft amber-tinted gown she wore, whose 
folded girdle defined her arched waist, though it had a somewhat 
dégagé effect, seemed artistic and unconventional to Vane. 

“T fear you may think me an intruder,” he said carelessly, ap- 
proaching. “Your brother promised me a warm reception—said 
you would be absorbed in some moldy volume, and would welcome 
an interruption.” 

With which opinion Vane so obviously agreed, that it would have 
been embarrassing to undeceive him. 
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His easy entrance into this room, which she denied to strangers, 
astonished and angered her, but the coldness of her reception 
swiftly melted in the genial brightness of Vane’s manner. He told 
her incidents of his college life and his intimacy with Dalazian, and 
by an easy transition passed to gay descriptions of student life at 
Paris and Berlin. He had the rare faculty of investing common- 
place subjects with a new interest and piquancy, and it was no 
difficult task for Romney Vane, who was a veritable citizen of the 
world, to interest this lonely and neglected child with tales of the 
lands he had seen and the adventures he had passed. He glanced 
over the ponderous tomes with a kindly interest, inwardly amused at 
the gravity of their contents. Xenophon’s Anabasis, Virgil, a curious 
folio edition of Shakspere, the brilliant playwrights and grave essay- 
ists of the reign of George III were prominent on the nearest shelf; 
below was a row of lighter French dramatists of the seventeenth 
century, with Rabelais, Flaubert, the half-cynical, half-tender verses 
of Musset and Heine, and some of the modern scientists in indis- 
criminate confusion. He took up a copy of Dante’s Vision, whose 
gloom and sombreness were darkly reflected in the weird concep- 
tions of Doré that enriched the pages; and he talked to her in his 
easy, cultured phrases of the Florence which that philosopher ha1 
rendered so famous, and which had so ill requited him. There was 
a boyish frankness and a winning unreserve about his manner 
which gave to it an indescribable charm, and his characteristic 
impulsiveness of speech and action were irresistibly attractive, 
even to the most phlegmatic; though his enemies averred, perhaps 
in envy, that instability was inseparably a part of his temperment. 


Iii. 


The positive unlikeness in character between Rudy and Jack 
Dalazian (her half-brother) was such as to preclude the possibility 
of their friendship, and to render even ordinary association oppres- 
sively irksome. By the arbitary conditions of her late father’s 
will, her residence with him was compulsory until the attainment 
of her twenty-first birthday, and to him had been confided the 
exclusive guardianship of her inheritance. 

Dalazian was essentially practical—one of that large and ever- 
increasing class of New Yorkers who compute a man’s moral and 
intellectual worth exclusively by his money-getting ability. He 
himself had been liberally endowed with this enviable faculty, and 
he had little time and much less desire (as he indulgently ex- 
pressed it) “to waste on Rudy’s eccentricities” He was also 
rather extravagantly dissipated, and as the society he affected was 
of a congenial order, Rudy contemptuously ignored it. Vane, 


indeed, was his only acquaintance whom she had ever admitted to 


intimacy, for the casual acquaintance had thus developed rapidlv. 
Rudy’s attraction for Vane lay rather in the incongruities than 
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in the harmonies of her nature. Only a child, having scarcely 
attained her seventeenth year, there was about her none of the 
timidity, self-distrust, and ignorance which are popularly supposed 
tobe the charms of that age, but which in actuality render it an 
extremely uninteresting one. To Vane she seemed sated with life 
at seventeen; paradoxical, but true. She had lived in the past. 
The histories and literatures of famous eras which she had so curi- 
ously and eagerly absorbed had precociously developed her im- 
pressionable mind, and given her a strange, quaint, charming in- 
telligence. To the solitary, dreaming child, the great actors who 
had flitted through the ended drama of past centuries were person- 
ages infinitely real and sympathetic, living, responsive actualities. 
She had a reverential fondness for Dr. Johnson, such as his asso- 
ciates might well have felt for the shrewd, wise, surly philosopher 
who had dispensed his wise counsel and mordant sarcasm at the Ten- 
nis-court coffee-house a hundred years before. The poets, philoso- 
phers, and statesmen whose bones had moldered for ages in West- 
minster were more real to her than the society and times of which 
she was an actual part. 

About two months had passed. Their intimacy, precipitated by 
Dalazian’s cordiality and friendliness to Vane, had reached that 
most agreeable stage where ceremony and conventionalities are 
mutually ignored. Vane’s acquaintance with society and his 
knowledge of the world, though they had made him slighty critical, 
did not render him indifferent to this charm of unrestraint and 
freedom of intercourse, even with a girl whose extreme youth and 
peculiar isolation excited in him a paternal sort of interest. He 
was beginning to spend much of his abundant leisure in that 
unique library, which she had invested with a curious but attractive 
individuality. Her physical beauty could satisfy the most exacting 
taste, her mind was remarkably developed, and her unorthodox 
and cynical opinions were undeniably amusing, if somewhat start- 
ling, and opened a fascinating field for argument and conversation. 
Then he assured himself that this intimate association did not 
approach the nature of anything so trivial and every-day as mere 
flirtation. With the admiration which her physical beauty excited, 
the evident frailty of her constitution and the sensitiveness of her 
temperament awoke a peculiarly gentle and compassionate senti- 
ment. 

~ The confidential relation existing betwee» them was certainly 

based on the attraction of opposition, for there was no real sym- 
pathy of creeds or similarity of character. Vane, happy, gay, self- 
confident, pleased with the comedy of life, and content with his 
role in the cast; Rudy, morbid, cynical, reticent, self-isolated from 
the society she despised, yet with a no less ardent eagerness for 
sympathy and comprehension. 

Previous to meeting Vane she had been as utterly alone in the 
gay, cosmopolitan city as had she been immured in conventual 
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seclusion; and without analyzing her attitude towards him, she 

felt their familiar relation the first dash of color inthe monochrome 

of her visionary and solitary existence. For the average man and 

woman with whom one must manage somehow or other to asssimi- 

late, Rudy entertained a supreme contempt. Infinitely she pre- 

— her solitude to society, which she felt degraded or disgusted 
er. 


IV. 


Romney had little of that dominant pride in his country which 
distinguishes the average American. He managed to secure a 
yearly glimpse of the metropolis “in the season,” but his return 
was never impelled by any individual attraction it exerted. To 
remain thus long was a new experience for him; he had an extrava- 
gant love of change, which had always been recklessly gratified. 

His acquaintance with Rudy had developed; he had been inter- 
ested in the study of what he considered a new type in his experi- 
ence with women, and he had lazily postponed continuously a 
projected visit to Naples from the early winter till there had ceased 
to be pleasure in delay. He painted with much cleverness and 
facility at all times, but he found a kind of subjective inspiration 
in Italy, which forsook him in less ardent climates,and which kept 
him loyal to her historic soil. 

There is a point in nearly every human friendship, from which 
faith, like the tide, inevitably recedes, leaving on the shore of the 
remembered past only the empty shells of vanished illusions. 
Vane, with that sympathy with present cults which distinguishes 
the age, never entertained an illusion, so probably the melancholy 
cynicism of this truth had not occurred to him. But perhaps he 
believed that both love and friendship have two inseparable 
stages—growth and decay, for his usually ceased with the com- 

letion of the first, probably with the wise arriére pensée of escap- 
ing the second. 

The days had passed rapidly; six months gradually entombed 
themselves in the oblivion of “last year.” Another spring 
approached, and nature quivered into rapturous being under the 
warmth and fragrance of her breath. His susceptible nature 
responded ardently to these changes in season—the fugitive charm 
of spring, the radiance and voluptuousness of summer, the melan- 
choly of autumn. 

Inthe exuberance of his bien étre on this April morning, and 
incited by a glowing letter from a brother artist recently estab- 
lished in a Florentine villa, describing it with ardent enthusiasm, 
he impetuously resolved to accept the invitation to join him at 
once, and summer at Naples. Finding that a Lloyd vessel sailed 
within three days, and remembering various engagements, were 
momentarily embarrassing; but, afterall, the hurried preparations 
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they involved were pleasantly exciting. He dashed off a brief 
note to Rudy, begging her to drive with him in the afternoon, but 
did not refer to his intention of going immediately abroad. His 
messenger brought him a verbal reply to call at three o’clock. 
Accordingly, it was at about that hour when he drove to her 
door. 

Rudy, in her close-clinging, diaphanous gown, an airy sailor 
hat surmounting her graceful head and accenting the delicate 
lines of her profile, was already in the study when Vane entered, 
and, twisting a veil about her head, she turned towards him, her 
eyebrows lifted and her eyes dilating with a charming expression 
of welcome. He intercepted her with easy familiarity, and took 
the filmy net from her hands. Through its silken meshes her 
features assumed a shade more of fragility, and for an instant he 
intently studied the charming face in such close proximity. Her 
eyes drooped with an uncontrollable shyness, her arched lips con- 
tracted with a slight tremor, but there was no passion in the 
glance she avoided. In that rapid but keen survey he noticed 
with regret the faint, blue lines about her mouth, the singular 

allor of her skin, and the clearly defined veins in her brow. All 
had a fatal significance. The charming face, with its poetic sug- 
gestions and its spiritual delicacy, excited no sensual emotion, 
only a profound compassion, which, if momentary, was sincere. 

Rudy raised her eyes finally, a cool surprise in their limpid 
depths. His compassion for her sought expression in an impul- 
sive caress, ® man’s customary mode of showing sympathy to a 
woman, and with sudden gentleness he bent his head and, for the 
only time, pressed his lips to her smooth cheek, The color 
rushed to her face, the room reeled, for an instant she lay 
motionless in his encircling arm. 


“That was an unspoken apology, Rudy,” he said, releasing her; , 


“itis goodof you not to regard it as a liberty. Iam old enough 
for your father, you know, and age, if it deprives one of some 
pleasures, brings compensating privileges; only don’t allow that 
privilege to any other man less antiquated than myself,” he fin- 
ished, gaily. 

The intense color had faded from her cheek, and she accepted 
the situation carelessly. 

But for what do you apologize?” 

“For making you the subject of a comparison which you will 
doubtless consider odious. As you stood there so silently, with 
that absorbed expression in your eyes which would delight an 
artist searching for Psyche, and that severe white gown, I 
thought of Tennyson’s weird sorceress, the Lady of Shalott, ‘lying 
robed in snowy white,’ and then of poor, ‘fair, lovable’ Elaine lying 
in her lily-laden barge. Forgive me for associating such gloomy 
images with you.” 

While he spoke, with a boyish unconsciousness of the cruelty of 
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his words, Rudy gazed gravely before her. When he ceased she 
said, calmly: : 

“Do you know, there is something ineffably pathetic to me in 
that picturesque aad poetic figure, the Lady of Shalott? Her ex- 
istence, passed among shadows, weaving ceaselessly her sad re- 
flections into the endless web; more faithful than Ariadne; never 


forgetting, never consoled; and the hopelessness and pathos ex-. 


poeer in that last sad scene, when, solitary in life and alone in 
eath, she floats down the river towards her faithless lover, ‘silent 
into Camelot.’” 

Vane held open the door and made a gay comment on her senti- 
mental answer. A moment laterthey drove rapidly towards the park. 
To-day, she thought vaguely, all influences combined to make her 
happy. The young leaves had just begun to spread their rejuve- 
nating halo about the gaunt trees, the air was vibrant with a 
bird’s song, and full of an elusive, indescribable fragrance. Every- 
where were the sweet and subtle suggestions of the spring. 

Romney was a versatile and charming companion that day. He 
was in one of those vividly impressionable moods when everything 
diverted and aroused him. Incidentally, he announced his ap- 
proaching departure, and outlined for Ruby his intended route 
through Ttaly with the enthusiasm which an impending change 
always inspired in him; and if Rudy withheld her sympathy, and 
was less responsive than he had known her, the mere suggestion of 
the scenes he was about to revisit conjured up so pleasing a pros- 
pect, that her silence was unmarked. 

He had paid an extravagant sum for a parting memento for her 
—a narrow circlet set with a flashing band of rubies. Remember- 
ing it now, just before they emerged from the park, he suddenly 
digressed; and, taking her slight fingers in his warmly protective 
c.asp, he fastened the bracelet om her wrist. He offered it with his 
usual winning friendliness—with a gentle phrase of regret for the 
parting of which it was the souvenir. She accepted it rather in- 
differently, perhaps; but he did not wish any gratitude. These 
occasional fits of abstraction, if a little ungracious, were diverting. 
He still retained the pretty hand and glanced admiringly at the 

smooth, supple fingers lying in his palm. 
~ “Do you know that Byron asserted,” he commenced disquisi- 
tively, “that the shape of the hand is the only indubitable evi- 
dence of good birth? but there is more proof in an accent of the 
voice than in any physical feature. Physical beauty is merely a 
happy accident, not altogether confined to the privileged ‘four 
hundred,’ as the most impartial and disinterested observation will 
show; but there is an unmistakable refinement and significance in 
an inflection of the voice; there are ages of precultivation in its 
modulation. Then, too, it’s a charm impossible to acquire, and 
is the least susceptible of modification by the degraded conditions 
or inimical influences which invariably diminish personal beauty.” 
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Vane’s own voice was singularly charming; it had a caressing 
amiability of tone or occasionally a provoking eg but was 
always satisfying. Now the musical inflections and the edifying 
dissertation fell alike on heedless ears. Her slender hand had 
lain passively in his, and he now released it, with its new adorn- 
ment, the glowing rubies that encircled it emphasizing the pallor 
of her wrist. She leaned back languidly; before her eyes was a 
film through which objects along the road assumed a grotesque 
unlikeness to themselves. In her mind lurked a dim conscious- 
ness that all things were futile, akin to the curious intussusception 
sometimes felt in a dream. The sound of the swift wheels on 
the asphalt, the drowsy hum of birds and insects in the trees, 
and the swaying of the foliage mingled into a strange, dissonant 
strain, from which her excited brain detached an ever-recurring 
note, half-sad, half-mocking. 

It was late in the afternoon when they returned. Vane sprang 
out and handed his silent companion swiftly to the pavement; 
he had a distinct impression that there were inevitable prepara- 
tions to make for his departure the next day, and that he must 
expedite the always disagreeable obligation of a leave-taking. 
He followed Rudy into the library, and as his eyes lingered ca- 
ressingly on her lithe figure and beautiful, grave face, he was con- 
scious of a genuine and artistic regret that he surveyed them for 
probably the last time. Her clear-cut lips curved into a smile, her 
voice kept its smooth inflection, when she said, calmly : 

“Surely if there is any question of gratitude, itis I who should 
express it; you may have many friends in many cities, but to me 
our friendship has been a new and most happy experience.” 

Romney made an impetuous interruption: 

“ Rudy, dear little student, let me thank you most cordially for 
the many hours you have given me your society. I’ve wasted your 
time very often, I am sure; but itis too pleasant to regret.” 

A few more commonplaces, then he glanced at his watch and 
took her slender hands in his strong fingers with a warm 
clasp, bent and pressed his lips to them, turned back at the door 
with a gay adieu, and then—-the portiére swung back into its 
accustomed folds, and he would never again disturb them. 

She heard his swift step on the inlaid hall for an instant, then it 
ceased; the distant door closed after him for the last time. 

A curiously reflective smile touched the corners of her lips. 
Twilight had fallen, and the room was wrapped in a soft obscurity. 
The fire on the hearth was low, but a wavering ray lit up the 
marble face of Athene, and seemed to distort the calm mouth intoa 
mocking smile, as though she spoke pitilessly toher young devotee: 
“Oh! earnest neopyte, who pursued me, why did you let the splen- 
dor of my egis fade in the ignis-fatus light of love?” ; 

But the motionless figure vaguely outlined in the darkness i 
answered not. 
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The days passed on, swiftly to the gay, to the sad with lagging 
steps and torturing monotony. 

Romney, en route for Naples, and making a brief stay at an 
adjacent town, was lingering over a café table on a certain drowsy 
and delightful afternoon in July, sipping a glass of chartreuse, 
and languidly studying the intricacies of a time-table. Finally 
he put it aside, walked to the window, and surveyed approvingly 
the blue stretch of water pulsing at his feet. 

A friend in New York had sent him alate Times, of which he 
was by chance reminded. He returned to the table, took it u 
carelessly, and began a cursory search for the presumably marke 
paragraph. He always ignored the Marriage and Death columns, 
which he boyishly avowed were equally depressing, but now an 
underlined notice in that laconic epitome of woe, a familiar name, 
fixed his attention: 

“ Dalazian—Rudy, suddenly, of heart failure; aged eighteen.” 

The brief lines were pathetically suggestive. The exciting and 
diverting incidents of travel had almost obliterated her faint 
image from the not over-sensitive plate of his memory, but now 
it was vividly reproduced. How depressing it was! He sighed 
abstractedly; his beautiful, frank eyes turned seawards over the 
changing bay. He finished the chartreuse, and mechanically 
relit his cigar. 

L. May 

New York. 


WAGNER. 


Nor the thin strains to lull a wine-drows’d ear, 
Or honey-drop on tongue of sweet-fed brain; 
Not the soft tones that schoolgirls like to hear, 
Dreaming the while in fancied love’s mock pain; 
Nor tripping notes to physic sadness’ tear, 
Nor throbbing ones to make it flow again— 
Not these the trivial limits of thy skill, 
Homer of music! But when thou dost fill 
The wind-devouring pipe, or touch the string, 
Then the poor home-sick soul wakes with a thrill 
Of rapture, soaring on thy music’s wing 
From earth, its land of exile, dark and chill, 
To dwell a space in its own realms, and bring 
Back joys to make earth’s life a happier thing. 
Henry Santon. 
Ozanar, N, J. 
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Mopern painting is broadly distinguished from the painting of 
the earlier centuries of our era, not in its colors, for colors are 
traditional, and do not greatly vary from age to age, but in style, 
sentiment, and that general handling and acquirement that goes 
by the name of technique. Subjects taken from the Bible and from 
the lives of the saints are rarely treated. No one now paints 
“Susannah and the Elders,” “the Valley of Jehoshaphat,” 
“the Transfiguration,” or, except on church orders, “ the ool 
fixion.” Bouguereau’s figures floating in mid-air, Henner’s nymphs 
reclining on the margins of woodland streams, are the creations 
of fancy, not reproductions of the religious tales of ancient 
chroniclers. Almost the only survivor of these Judaic themes is. 
the sanguinary Judith, who is still portrayed more or less by 
ambitious tyros; but this survival, like all survivals, emphasizes 
the decadence of the type or school which it represents. 

Figure painting now confines itself to pure idealism like 
Bouguereau’s “ Nymphsand Satyr,” or his ‘Morning and Evening 
Star,” or to representations of the nude in graceful or enticing 
attitudes, like the creations of Henner and Gervex; or to histori- 
cal characters combined with landscape, as in Meissonier’s “1807” 
and “1814,” or Miss Thompson’s “Battle of Quatre-Bras.” The 
methods of Michael Angelo, Rubens, and Murillo have passed 
away together with the sentiments of the times to which they were 
accommodated. Benjamin West did not revive them in America. 
Nor did Jonathan Edwards revive the theological system of Tor- 
quemada. Painting, like poetry, is an imitative art, and is com- 
pelled by its nature to adapt itself to the demands of the age. 

Landscape painting is essentially a modern art. There is no 
evidence that the Greek and Roman painters knew anything about 
it. The startling theory has been advanced by eminent writers 
that the Greeks knew of only three colors, and the colors of land- 
scape art require to be next to infinitely numerous. Rome 
imitated Athens, and surpassed her only in law and conquest. 
During the Middle Ages, and even during the Renaissance, the 
sole task of painters was to depict saints, angels, prophets, and 
the Christ, often suffering and always serious or pensive. Gradu- 
ally the idea dawned upon artists, first in the Netherlands and 
later in the south of Europe, that landscapes could be reproduced 
so as to furnish suggestions of nature. The two Teniers, Jan 
Steen, and Wouvermans mingled rustic festivities and hunting 
parties with the enclosures of the tavern, the velvet of the lawn, 
and the green slopes of the hill-side. They had not yet arrived at 
the conception of pure landscape, but they were on the road to it. 
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In southern Europe, landscape art culminated in the works of 
Nicolas Poussin, who represents the classical landscape of his era. 
Who recalls it without a smile, so grandly puerile, so sub- 
limely inconsequent? You see always a castle on a hill, a lake in 
a valley, a hunting party coming down the road, cattle in the fore- 
ground, peasants tilling the soil of the middle distance, a village 
or two on the horizon. There is very little sky, and the little that 
exists contains clouds such as were never seen over sea or Jand. 
The whole scene is composite and false, as artificial as the couplets 
of Corneille or the stilted declamations of Racine; but its method 
was the fashion, and was imitated in Paris, Florence, and Madrid, 
down to a comparatively recent date. 

This scheme of landscape art was rudely and _ successfully 
broken in upon by Georges Michel of France early in the nine- 
teenth century. It is not putting the case too strongly to say that 
Michel was the creator of modern landscape art. He discarded 
castles, lakes, hunting parties, cattle, peasants, villages; in short, 
all the conventionalities of the classical school, and set out to sug- 
gest to the eye on a few inches of canvas, nature as she is; always 
giving to the gazer a low and distant horizon line and an illimita- 
ble height of atmosphere. In the works of the classic land- 
scapists, the horizon line goes up and the sky comes down: in the 
works of Michel the horizon line goes down and the sky goes up. 
Both systems cannot be true, and the nineteenth century has 
accepted Michel’s system as the true one. You have only to go 
into the country any day and sit on a fence or the merest knoll 
a the system adopted, or we might say, discovered, by 

ichel. 

This bold innovator was not destined to stand alone. He was 
soon seconded by Lethiére and Delacroix, and his and their suc- 
cess was the inspiration of a school of painters whose influence 
upon the age has been so remarkable that we may be pardoned 
for giving to them a mention, which, while it may occupy a page 
or two, will be far too brief in comparison with their real merits. 

This group is known as the. Barbizon school, although Isabey, 
whose genius and style harmonize admirably with theirs, painted 
for the Emperor Napoleon I., and had never heard of the hamlet of 
Barbizon. The same may be said of Baron Leys and Decamps. 
But the Barbizonians, par excellence, those who worked either at 
Barbizon or in accord and rivalry with the denizens of Barbizon, 
were Millet, Diaz, Rousseau, Jules Dupré, Daubigny, Corot, and 
Jacque. ‘I'hese “Seven Champions of Christendom” were all born 
between 1796 and 1817. Char!es Jacque is the sole survivor. 

The consensus of artistic opinion among these great painters, 
which would seem remarkable did we not know that they were 
intimately associated, and hence imbibed the same beliefs and 
acquired the same ambitions, is that nature is not to be copied or 
imitated, but represented. The two first are impossible, and they 
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did not attempt them; the last is practicable and possible to a 
certain extent. One artist can do it better than another; no one 
can ever do it with absolute perfection or beyond criticism. One 
attempts in one direction, another in another; all these attempts 
are meritorious, and no one can say which is the best. They 
are separated from copying by the same gulf that separates 
statuary from wax-work, that separates a representation of a 
Waterloo or Gettysburg by palls of smoke, confused masses of 
men and horses and cannon and corpses scattered here and there, 
from a panorama, in the foreground of which, puppets, worked by 
concealed wires, march in regular order downhill and uphill, and 
fall to the ground to the last mannikin at the discharge of toy 
cannon. Waterloo can be depicted only by something that is not 
Waterloo; it can be suggested, it can be represented, so taat the 
imagination can grasp it; but you can neither copy nor imitate it. 
The same is true of any and all landscape. The imaginative man 
sees in any landscape much that the rustic does not see; 
one sees the glory of nature, the other sees only dirt and 
fences. Isaiah portrays a battle: “For every battle of warriors 
is with confused noise and garments rolled in blood.” Homer 
portrays a battle: “So long indeed as the sun was reaching, the 
middle heaven,so long the weapons reached both sides, and the 
people equally fell.” Some hired annalist portrays a battle: “On 
such a day 18,000 of the Big-Endian troops encountered 20,000 of 
the Little-Endians near Laputa, and after a prolonged contest in 
which 2,000 of the former were killed and wounded, and 4,000 of 
the latter, the latter retreated on Lilliput.” Isaiah and Homer sug- 
gest and charm; the annalist recites and wearies. This is the dif- 
ference between the immortal Seven of Barbizon and the school of 
Poussin and the later Caracci. 

These artists, all aiming at the same result, each employed a 
different technique. Corot is vague and shadowy, his. foliage is 
merely a dash of the brush, there is no attempt made to par- 
ticularize a leaf ora twig; yet you feel and see the dawn and the 
evening twilight through these umbrageous masses. Corot an- 
nounced to the world that he studied nature only at daybreak and 
sunset. In his most beautiful picture, “The Vale of Tempe,” a 
band of joyous nymphs salute the rising sun with the music of 
the lyre and gestures of joy. Rousseau is more accurate but 
equally imaginative and pastoral. He affects a wider scheme of 
color; he has little use for the cool grays and greens of Corot, but 
lavishes brilliant red, orange, yellow, and blue wherever truth 
allows him to employ them. His “Valley of the Oise,” by which 
he is best known in America, is a true bucolic poem, and fairly 
swims in roseate light. Daubigny excels in the use of green; no 
one has ever so vividly suggested the herbage of a spring meadow 
or prairie, or a stream confined within banks of verdure. Dupré 
is the painter of contrasts between the sky, the farm-house, and the 
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softly flowing river, and each of his landscapes is a poem more or 
less dramatic. Diaz, a Spaniard by birth, shows a tendency to the 
school of Murillo and Velasquez; he paints saints with modern 
dresses, Greek girls, naiads, joyous groups of children, with back- 
grounds of boscage; then he returns to the methods of his school 
and suggests the deep serenities of ancient forests, whose trees 
exhibit here and there the reflection of sunlight streaming into 
the farthest recesses. No one in the whole world of painters has 
* shown such art in representing sunlight glinting off the mossy 
trunks of oaks and beech trees. Millet’s style was rude, harsh, 
and labored. While his associates were painting ten or twenty 
pictures, he was toiling over the completion of one. While they 
were imaginative and joyous, he was plodding and morose. A 
pbc which will be noticed later, was partly the cause of this 

arshness and gloom; but Millet was by nature a peasant, and that 
most joyless of peasants, a French peasant under the outworn 
traditions of the monarchy. In none of his works is there any 
tenderness; the much overpraised ‘‘ Angelus” shows us only a 
pair of ignorant and superstitious farm laborers obeying a form 
of whose spirit they have not a remote idea. His scheme of color 
is depressing, rarely extending beyond blue, yellow, and green; the 
blue mainly confined to the blouse of the workman, and the skirt 
of the blanchisseuse. Millett painted only seventy pictures, and we 
shall show on a future page how the dealers starved him in 
life, and have jockeyed his works to fabulous prices since his 
death. Charles Jacque, born in 1813, is still living and teaching 
pupils. His landscapes are peopled by sheep, and Jacque is par 
excellence the painter of the sheepfold and the shepherd. In many 
respects he is the most interesting representative of the Barbizon 
school. 

It is worthy of remark that between the years 1830 and 1850, 
when these seven great artists were in the bloom and strength of 
manhood, and pressing onward in solid phalanx in the task of the 
reformation of art, they were hardly noticed in France. During 
the activities of Shakspere’s life he was little noticed in England, 
and one may believe that this was not because genius was not 
appreciated, but because genius was abundant and accepted as a 
matter of course. Balzac’s “Comédie Humaine” was written 
between 1825 and 1845, and in the whole series of brilliant 
analytic novels which make up this colossal work, in which the 
same characters reappear in nearly every novel—the doctor, Bian- 
chon; the literary enthusiast, d’Arthez; the journalist, Andoche 
Finot; the wit, Bixiou; the dishonest banker, Nucingen; the 
usurer, Gobseck; the frail patricienne, Madame de Langeais; the 
elegant ladies, Mmes. Maufrigneuse and de Serizy, and so on 
through a gallery of characters that are immortal and become 
more valuable as historical studies every year—only one painter 
appears, Joseph Bridau, in whom we recognize Couture. Not a 
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word of Michel or Corot, or the remainder of the Barbizon school, 
who, working in the seclusion of poverty-stricken studios in garrets 
and the cottages of peasants, were revolutionizing the art of two 
continents. 

The poverty of the French people had a great deal to do with 
this. The collapse of the first Empire left France in an exhausted 
condition, and just as the nation was accumulating capital again, 
the events of 1830 not only checked prosperity, but occasioned 


enormous losses. Then came 1848, and four stormy and disastrous . 


years, until the coup d'etat took place in 1852. Under the second 
Empire the growth of wealth in France was more rapid and more 
conspicuously illustrated than in any other nation. Luxury be- 
came an intoxication; the rewards of all those who pleased the 
tastes of the wealthy became greatly enhanced; people, and 
especially the newly rich, began to buy pictures; the Salon, already 
established, became the rendezvous of allart lovers in Europe. Art 
students from all parts of the world flocked to Paris; the picture- 
dealer became a part of modern commerce. 

The artist cannot exist without the dealer. The general public 
will never frequent the studios of painters for the purpose of buy- 
ing pictures, nor would an artist throw open his room to the public 
as a shopkeeper opens his shop. Shoppers would irritate and 
annoy him. The dealer knows at least something about art, and 
when he visits the artist, his visits mean business; he goes thither 
not to satisfy curiosity, but to drive a bargain. The prices he 
offers may be low, but they are prices for all that, and represent 
money, which represents material comfort and the means of paint- 
ing more pictures. Then again, when the dealer buys, it is proof 
that the public is buying, and the artist recegnizes the value of 
the man who turns the flow of Pactolus from the pockets of the 
public into the pocket of the painter. Therelore, while the artist 
inveighs against the cupidity of the dealer behind his back, he is 
uniformally polite to him in his actual presence. 

The dealer is the more necessary to the artist becanse pictures, 
unlike the necessaries of life, do not sell themselves. All men and 
women go to and fro to buy food and clothes without any 
other promptings than those of nature, but they do not go 
to and fro to buy pictures. When works of art are properly 
presented to the public, the public is apt to buy if it has 
money and if the price suits. As to price, we may lay down the 
general proposition that a picture has no price. A diamond, a 
painting, or a woman, says the proverb, is worth exactly what 
you give for it or her. The prices of most commodities bear a 
traceable relation to labor, but the price of a painting has no such 
relation. The labor of one painter may be more valuable in point 
of skill and acquirement than that of another; but if the result of 
his labor in any given year is worth only one thousand dollars, 
there is no logical reason why that identical result should be worth 
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a hundred thousand dollars a few years later. Not that the year 
1880 in a painter’s life might not be vastly more fruitful of excellent 
work than the year 1860, but that the work of 1860 should be 
a thousand dollars then, and a hundred thousand dollars in 1880, 
clearly shows that logic and reason are wholly out of the question 
in estimating the money value of paintings. The utility of the 
dealer to the artist consists partly in this, that the dealer gets all 
he can for the productions sold to him by the artist, and the more 
he gets for picture number one, the more he will be willing 
to pay for picture number two. Let him conceal as care- 
fully as he can the prices he obtains, the artist learns them, and 
raises his terms to correspond. The dealer, having praised the 
artist’s work and created a demand for it, cannot repudiate his 
statements, and is compelled to supply further work from the 
same brush. The artist and the dealer are thus, by the necessity 
of the case, copartners in the business of the production and sale 
_ of pictures. 

n no business on the planet is there more jockeying than in 
picture dealing; in very few businesses is there so much. Horse 
dealing is child’s-play in comparison; and a man who rigs the sale 
of city lots in some uninhabited quarter-section of a western ter- 
ritory might well sit at the feet of one of these Gamaliels of the 
law of unreal and hypothetical valuations. To get a picture at an 
infinitely small price, and sell it at an infinitely large one, is the 
aim of the dealer. The result is of course unattainable, but by 
aiming at it, the dealer accomplishes more than if his aim were 
less ambitious. 

The typical dealer is not insensible to the attractions and the 
beauties of art, but he has schooled himself to repress his emotion 
and put a padlock on his lips when he poses as a buyer. The 
natural tendency of the artist, when he has finished any piece of 
work, is to estimate it as the best effort of his life; it is the busi- 
ness of the dealer to disabuse him of this idea. A contemptuous 
silence as the canvas is exposed to view is a good method of 
bringing the artist down from his position; and when the dealer says, 
“Well, it certainly is a falling off, but I suppose I musn’t offer 

ou less than for the last piece,” the effect is complete. 

One of the fundamental laws of trade is that the manufacturer 
or producer of any commodity is an unfit person to sell that com- 
modity to the consumer, or the ultimate buyer. The great staples 
of commerce pass through the hands of commission merchants 
before they reach the retailer, and, through the retailer, the con- 
sumer. ‘The intermediate merchant or factor is the balance- 
wheel; he furnishes the necessary capital; and to every branch of 
trade just enough capital flows by positive law, and rarely more 
than enough. When an excess of capital manifests itself, it be- 
comes unproductive and is withdrawn. The artist, in particular, 
is not the proper person to sell hisown work tothe consumer. He 
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is, in comparison, too poor to treat on equal terms, since the buy- 
ers of pictures are certainly a vastly richer class than the painters. 
Then too, he is in a false position if he praises his own work. He 
is like a belle praising her own beauty, a poet lauding his own 
rhymes, a humorist laughing at his own jokes. A sugar planter 
may properly extol his own growth of sugar, a woolen manufac- 
turer may recommend his own cassimeres or carpets, but it would 
never answer for a painter to exhibit his work for sale, and des- 
cant upon its artistic excellence. Therefore the dealer, who has 
capital, must treat with the consumer, whose capital is to be pitted 
against canvases; and the same dealer may legitimately laud to the 
skies the merits of the wares which he offers for sale. 

It is the policy of the dealer to keep the artist as dependent 
upon his agency as possible: He must not starve his painter, but 
it is his business to cause the artist to imagine that it is the dealer 
who keeps him from starvation. Here is a wide field for the 
exercise of cunning, craft, and the various arts that make up the 
equipment of the city tradesman. We need not enter on the 
recital or analysis of these vulgar chicaneries. It may be that 
they are justified by the necessities and competitions of trade, and 
so long as artists themselves accept them as among the con- 
ditions of their career, it is not for us to criticise or condemn 
them. 

It must not be forgotten that the dealer of to-day in Europe and 
in the United States is quite a different character from the dealer 
of the age which we may style the Renaissance of modern land- 
scape, say from 1820 to 1860. Since 1860 a school has become 
firmly established: picture buyers have grown much more 
numerous and wealthy, the works of eminent living artists are 
competed for, certain painters command their own terms and are 
paid retainers in advance. To compare Meissonier with Millet in 
the matter of the rewards for their works would be like comparing 
Robert Louis Stevenson with Oliver Goldsmith, Boucicault with 
Otway, any prosperous literary man of all work of 1892 witha 
Grub-Street hack-writer of the days of Samuel Johnson. 

The history of the “Angelus” is directly in point. We have 
expressed our opinion that this is a greatly overrated work; but 
this is merely an opinion. But it is a fact that no other picture 
on the planet was ever so jockeyed, and its market so rigged, by 
the bulls in art speculation. Touching this picture the following 
paragraph appeared in a daily journal of this city, in July, 1889: 


Millet painted the ‘‘ Angelus” in 1859, and took a peculiar delight in the 
finished work. It brought back the feelings of his youth and seemed to voice 
the deepest emotions of his soul. To keep the picture for his own enjoyment 
was, however, a luxury not to be thought of, and indeed it was the painter’s wish 
that the world might have it. It was his message to the world. It told of the 
purity and reverent mysticism lodged in the nature of the rude, work-worn 
peasant tribe of which the painter nimself was a member. But Millet was poor, 
unrecognized, and obscure, He had no power to focus the eyes of the world 
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pa his picture, and miserable want pressed sorely upon his little household. 
e must needs sell the picture quickly and for whatsoever it might bring. So 
he cast his bread upon the waters and sent ‘“‘The Angelus” to a friend in Paris 
with the request that he sell it. It was offered to speculators and picture buyers 
without success until, after two months, upon the recommendation of Arthur 
Stevens, it was purchased for a trifling sum by M. Van Praet, the Belgian 
Minister. Not long afterwards (within that very year) the following letter was 
written by Millet, and this seems to me a most opportune moment for republish- 
ing it: 

“It is frightful to be = naked before such people, not so much for one’s 
ae which of course suffers, as because it is impossible to get what we need. 

e have wood for only one or two days, and we do not know how to get more, 
as they will not give it to us without money. Next month my wife will be con- 
fined, and I have nothing. I am suffering and sad. Forgive me for telling you 
these things. I do not pretend to be more unfortunate than a lot of other people, 
but each feels his own pain. If you can stir up a little those who can get me an 
order I will thank you more than ever. I will only believe it when I see it. I 
am working on the drawings of Alfred Feydeau, whose a beg you to send 
as soon as “nip get it, for the children cannot be without fire. Sc much the 
worse for the end of the month! 

“J. F. Mur.” 


The poverty of Millet is historically known to the European and 
- American public, and an effort was made a few years ago to raise 
afund for the benefit of his widow. The results of this effort 
were insignificant. The widow has no property in her husband’s 
paintings, and it is a difficult task to open the pockets of the 
people for the benefit of the widows of illustrious men. Parlia- 
ments and Congresses may vote them donations from the public 
purse, but the private purse remains closed. 

Millet died at an unfortunate time, “between hay and grass.” 
Had he lived a few years longer he might have shared the good 
fortune of his associates. Diaz painted largely for the dealers, 
took pupils, and became easy in his circumstances. Corot was posi- 
tively prosperous; so was Daubigny; so was Rousseau. Jacque 
still lives, happy, respected, in possession .of a competence, and 
well paid by his pupils. Millet felt the sting of want until the last. 
His works were never popular. There was not enough variety in 
his themes. In fact he had but one theme, the joyless, over- 
burdened, hopeless peasant. He rarely painted a face that did not 
express dissatisfaction and misery. One might fancy him an 
anarchist, or a socialist of the gloomy school of Proudhon. 

The Barbizon school has been continued to a certain extent by 
Karl Daubigny, the younger Jacque, Paul Vernon, Léon Richet, 
Magnus, and others, but the tendency of both French and German 
art since 1870 has been in the direction of figures associated with 
landscape; that is, the accessories of river, fields, and trees. This 
is illustrated by the works of Hans Makart, Muncaksy, Kowalski, 
Pietrowski, Cabanel, Jules Bréton, Meissonier, Rosa Bonheur, Léon 
Caille, Levy, Henner, Lefevre, and Bastien-Lepage. 

This brief and incomplete sketch of the genius of modern art by 
no means teaches anyone how to enjoy art. The enjoyment of art 
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is usually a gift of nature. If it ever results as an acquired 
taste, it is only after the contemplation of the best examples. But 
if we cannot assist readers to appreciate, we may yet hope to be of 
some slight service to here and there a reader, in aiding him to 
acquire intelligently; since mere acquirement is easy to anyone 
who. has money; but to acquire intelligently demands a certain 
amount of education and experience. 

A. T. Stewart owned a large collection of paintings and paid an 
enormous price for them, but the mass of the works were essen- 
tially vulgar and commonplace. When the collection was exposed 
for sale at the American Association Art Rooms, the unanimous 
verdict of connoisseurs was that it was tasteless—a mere repre- 
sentation of so many dollars expended in a given direction. Of 
course the great merits of Rosa Bonheur’s “ Horse Fair,” Piloty’s 
« Thusnelda,” and Meissonier’s “1807 ” were recognized; and there 
were a few exquisite examples of Diaz and Rousseau; but these 
brilliant specimens were sandwiched between whole rows of dreary 
platitudes. In this collection there was a quite large Corot, cer- 
tainly 25 x 40, but its authenticity was so doubtful that the jour- 
nals published numerous articles relative to it on both’sides; the 
weight of opinion being that it was an admirable imitation of 
Corot, perhaps done by Trouillebert, whose masterly forgeries of 
Corot were exposed in Paris about the year 1885. Nowitis a grave 
satire on a picture collector that with practically unlimited nieans 
with which to hire the best buying talent, as well as to pay for 
the things that are bought, he should become the owner, at a large 
price, of dubious paintings. 

Most of our prominent American collectors have collected more 
wisely than Stewart, because they have begun earlier in life, have 
been better instructed to begin with, and have been coached by 
superior judges of art. The two public dispersions of Albert 
Spencer’s pictures, that of Mrs. Morgan, of Mr. Runkle, of Robert 
Graves, of Mr. Probasco, were all of immeasurably better examples 
than the distribution of the Stewart paintings, and each of the 
collections was originally bought for less money. 

The popular opinion is that Spencer made a profit on his 
two public sales, but that the other collectors, or their estates, 
lost money. As to whether Mr. Seney made a profit on his 
sale of last February opinions vary. On one hand, there were 
numerous examples of undeniable excellence, for which buyers 


‘from Europe competed; on the other hand, the dealers of the 


Eastern cities were disposed to resent the entrance of Mr. Seney 
as a rival into their charmed circle; and collectively were credited 
with the design of keeping down prices. But in many cases pri- 
ces refused to be kept down; dealers bid vigorously against each 
other, not so much to sustain prices 1s to make rivals pay as much 
as possible for their acquisitions. Asa matter of fact the 307 pic- 
tures offered were sold for $663,335, +..e largest price, $40,500, for 
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one example having been paid for a repulsive Millet, about 24 by 30 
inches of canvas. 

Let no collector expect or hope to make money out of picture- 
buying unless he resorts to the methods of the dealers, and has 
knowledge to back up his speculation, and capital to back up his 
knowledge. If he buys from the dealers and sells at auction, he 
is sure to lose. If he buys from the artists and sells at auction 
he is also sure to lose, unless he drives harder bargains with them 
than any tyro could imagine to be possible. If an artist sets the | 
aan of $250 on a canvas not yet framed, a private collector would 

ardly dare to say “$50 and no more.” This disqualifies him for 
successful speculation in pictures. To buy at auction and sell at 
auction is putting a premium on disaster and directly inviting 
ruin. When you buy at auction you add one to the number of 
genuine competitors, and may perhaps be the only real bidder; 
when you sell at auction you subtract one from the number of 
competitors, and in addition to this disadvantage, you are bur- 
dened with a commission of from one-eighth to one-sixth, for 
selling. You are permitted to buy in your offerings, of course, 
but you still have commissions to pay; and instances are currently 
reported of owners who have bought in pictures so often that 
they have more than doubled the cost of them, and, having at 
last sold them at a trifle above first cost, have found that they 
would have saved time and money by giving them away at the 
outset. 

Further, a person who is not accustomed to buying at auction, 
and especially to buying pictures at auction, which even beyond 
horses are favorite subjects for jockeying, is at a disadvantage. 
The owner is almost sure to be in attendance, and it is a moral 
certainty that he will bid on his pictures until the bids reach his 
selling price. Bids are not made audibly as a rule, and as the 
auctioneer repeats the mounting figures, you have no means of 
knowing whether these are real bids or the results of his imagin- 
ation. Whena picture is sold, names are never called; the auc- 
tioneer speaks in a low tone of voice to the bookkeeper, no one but 
the bookkeeper hears him, and the name actually enteredis unknown 
to all except the auctioneer, the bookkeeper, and the owner of the 
name. Under such circumstances a buyer has nothing to depend 
upon but his own judgment. If he allows his actions to be influ- 
enced by the circumstances of the sale he will surely be a loser. 

Inexperienced buyers at picture sales are apt to let their fancies 
run away with their judgment. It is a cardinal maxim of publish- 
ers that, to be successful as a publisher, one must not be literary. 
So, to be successful as a collector, one must not be artistic; at 
least, artistic impulses must be repressed or held in abeyance. 
There is deep and sound sense in the maxim “Nil admirari.” A 
picture never looks so well as under -the gaslight reflectors: at a 
public sale. A crowd of people are looking at it; the auctioneer is 
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praising it in the most flowery language at his command; the 
work is apparently the object of universal desire. Cooler reflec- 
tion comes next day—with the bill. 

In Europe the chief picture markets are Paris, the Hague, and 
Munich. The London market is insular; Vienna, Berlin, St. 
Petersburg, and Madrid hardly afford markets at all. In the 
United States the chief art centre and market is New York, 
although now and then a noteworthy sale takes place in Boston. 
And yet, when collections come to the hammer, the hammer is 
almost universally that of a New York auctioneer. 

The auction-room furnishes undoubtedly the best means of dis- 
posing of pictures. The hope of buying choice works of art at 
prices fixed by the buyers fascinates and allures the general 
mind. At a large and notable sale one sees famous capitalists, 
eminent society people, critics of renown. The dealers attend 
en masse, and give a serious air of business to what might other- 
wise be regarded as a festivity. When a really valuable painting 
is placed on the easel, excitement becomes concentrated as the 
bidding narrows down to the rivalries of a few rich competitors 
or their agents. These fortunate individuals throw off all smaller 
aspirants with relief, and only appear to take a zest in the bidding 
when two or three of them have it all to themselves. Rich and 
well-known men rarely bid in person; they give orders to agents, 
who govern themselves by signs previously agreed upon, similar 
to the signs often given out by dishonest partners at whist. If 
the capitalist wipes his brow with his handkerchief, it may mean, 
“Stop bidding;” if he rests his chin upon his hand, it may mean, 
“Don’t be bluffed off, no matter how high the price goes.” These 
agents are usually dealers, because they are best qualified to 
advise buyers; but the fact that they are dealers of more or less 
distinction tends to stimulate bidding on the part of people who 
consider themselves safe in forming their offers on the figures of 
the dealer. Hence the capitalist who relies upon his own judg- 
ment often selects some comparatively unknown person to bid 
for him, the responsibility of his bids being previously guaranteed 
to the auctioneer. If it be a possible thing to buy a picture cheap 
s a large and noteworthy sale, this is the method by which to 

it. 

Private buying of pictures goes on at the rooms of the dealers 
from October to May each year; but the auction sales are usually 
held only in the months between December and May, not inclu- 
sive. In the down-town rooms, pictures often come to the ham- 
mer in late May and June, and in these months they sell at prices 
that warrant people in buying them, and carrying them over to 
January. Their owners, often distressed for money, do not bu 
them in; and the sagacious speculator has only to compete wit 
others of his own kind. At this season the large collectors are 
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out of the field, at Newport, or in their yachts on the sea, or pre- 
paring for outing in the wilderness. 

None but wealthy people can afford to buy of the dealers. A 
dealer’s selling price is, of necessity, the extreme price to which a 
picture can be pushed. When the picture is sold and hung in the 
buyer’s gallery, it is commercially dead. No collector, buying in 
this way, has any thought of future profit. He buys to gratify his 
taste, to adorn his house, to show his wealth; in these is the 
usufruct of his pictures. 

In fact, to buy a picture in order to hang it in your rooms or 
your gallery, to enjoy it and call in your friends to enjoy it and 
to envy you the possession of it, precludes the theory that you are 
to make money on the picture also. You do not make money on 

our furniture, on your cigars, or wines, on your clothes and 

oots, on your yachts and horses; why should you expect to make 
money on your pictures? _You have the use and vy amen of 
them, and this is an adequate return for your outlay. 

This does not prevent one from trying to make money go as far 
as possible in the direction of pictures; and diligent attendance 
at the auction rooms of New York during one season will tend to 
give valuable proficiency toward careful and judicious buying. 
There are two art auction rooms within a few blocks of Wall street 
whose sales are always held in the afternoon, never in the even- 
ing; and there are four above Ninth Street whose sales are always 
held in the evening, never in the afternoon. 

The down-town sales are mainly attended by merchants, brokers, 
afew chronic loungers who occupy seats and never buy, and a 
select band of speculators who stand ready at all times to buy 
fairly good pictures at the prices originally paid for the frames, 
or less if possible. The auctioneers know this latter class 
thoroughly, and while recognizing their value as a last resort 
when a picture must be sold, they delight in thwarting their 
efforts to undervalue good works for the purpose of buying them 
at a fraction of their real value. In this game the auctioneer has 
the advantage, because he has the final word; he can overtop the 
speculator by fictitious bids, and finally knock down the picture 
to the imaginary rival. He then turns to his bookkeeper, a name 
is written in the book, and the speculator is foiled. When the 
owner calls for the account of sale, the report is made, “ No sale: 
bid in at so much; you can have the picture or the price less com- 
mission.” This is fair to the owner, because he can receive more 
than any bona-fide bidder would have paid, or he can recoup his 
property, at his option. The auctioneer never loses money on 
pictures acquired in this way, and no sensible person criticises 
this method of acquirement, because the highest bidder certainly 
gets the property. 

Out-of-town collectors are sometimes met at the down-town 
auctions, but not so largely as at the great up-town gales-rooms, 
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which have more prestige, especially in the West. If two or three 
of these buyers happen to attend a sale they impart a firmer tone 
to the bidding than it would have if confined to New Yorkers, and 
even if they purchase only a few works they enhance the prices of 
all. Therefore the auctioneer welcomes them, and orates with 
special reference to their tastes. : 

Only in the down-town rooms, and in one of those up-town, can 
the owner of a small number of pictures find asale for his property. 
Eight or ten times during the season “ parcel sales” are made up 
at these rooms, open to all contributors whose offerings are of 
satisfactory quality. At one room, all pictures of the Barbizon school 
are barred, unless the owners are prepared to furnish pedigree 
from authentic documents. This is a difficult task, since the Bar- 
bizon School was enormously prolific, and has been industriously 
and skilfully forged. But in the others, all pictures of reasonable 
merit are admitted. : 

At the parcel sa'’es one frequently finds paintings contributed 
by American artists of repute. There are artists with New York 
studios whose works rarely get into the auctions except when 
estates are to be settled up, for instance, Chase and Bolton Jones, 
Then there are excellent artists whose works turn up at almost 
every sale of any note, for instance, William and James M. Hart, 
Bricher, Witt, Wyant, and H. P. Smith. There are certain indi- 
cations which lead to the conclusion that some of these artists 
contribute directly to the auctions under limits; and some do not. 
The artist who does not, certainly occupies a better position than 
the artist who does, thus offer his works to the public. 

There is an exception to this proposition in cases where an 
artist makes up an entire sale from his own works. Within the 
last few years there have been several such ventures, none of which 
have injured the prestige of the painters, and have probably bene- 
fited it. Among others we recall those of J. F. Cropsey, W. M. 
Chase, Worthington Whittredge, and Bridgman, the latter of whom 
fairly astonished the New York public by the brilliancy and variety 
of his studies in Algiers; one of these being as terribly realistic as 
Benjamin-Constant’s celebrated “ Vengeance of Scherif.” 

An attendance at the down-town sales is, for either the city or 
the out-of-town buyer, a good preparation for the more serious 
and important up-town sales. A person who should attend only 
the latter would be apt to acquire false views of values, to believe 
that Rousseaus as a rule are really worth fifteen thousand dollars 
apiece, and Viberts with three figures, twenty thousand dollars. 
Millionaires jostle each other to buy at these prices, but the looker- 
on does not always see that they buy something else, namely, noto- 
riety, and that they pay heavy premiums in order to prevent rival 
collectors from getting certain pictures. The same sentiment pre- 
vails in Paris; the late Dupre and Secretan sales secured much 
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higher prices for a certain class of works than were ever obtained 
at parcel sales at the Hotel Drou6t. 

Now if the student of the commercial side of art is content to 
school himself at the down-town auctions, he will not only be- 
come a reasonably well-informed critic, but he will acquire a 
just estimate of values. For although a picture has no definite 
market value; like sugar, coffee, or cotton, still it has a value, which, 
while it does not provide the owner with bankable collaterals, will 
yet justify him in scheduling it as a real asset. This acquirement 
is a matter of time and observation. Thus, he will see a William 
Hart, 14 x 16, sell for three hundred or four hundred dollars; and 
at a subsequent sale he will see a William Hart of the same size 
sell for thirty dollars. Inquiry will then elicit the fact that Mr. 
Hart did not paint so well in 1855 as in 1885, that his earliest 
work was on the panels in the Broadway stages, and that some 
subsequent, work, before he discovered his real vein, or, to speak 


colloquially, “struck his gait,” was only one step ahead of the | 


omnibus panels. When our art aspirant has learned a few hund- 
red or a few thousand similar facts about pictures and painters, 
as for instance that a David Johnson pastoral in the style of 
Dupré is worth a thousand dollars, and that a David Johnson study 
of rocks in the style of Courbet, but with Courbet’s exquisite 
greeneries and Auvergne brooks left out, is dear at a hundred 
dollars—when he is well furnished in this respect, he may wisely 
attend an up-town dispersion sale of the paintings of some Fifth- 
Avenue Mecenas or Lorenzo de’ Medici, and compete, so far as 
his means will allow, with the canny dealers who are loaded with 
orders from the pork kings of Cincinnati, the grain kings of Chi- 
cago, the flour kings of Minneapolis, the silver kings of Nevada, 
and the gold kings of California. These all buy pictures in New 
York, and they all try to keep the choice works away from each 
other and from New Yorkers; and these are among the buyers 
who keep Rousseaus “pegged” at fifteen thousand dollars apiece, 
and Jules Brétons at thirty thousand. Love .or appreciation of 
art is with most of these pillars of finance a secondary considera- 
tion, although they cannot own such works as they buy, without 
learning more or less of the genius of art, and coming more or 
less under its mysterious charm; but the mainspring of their 
actions in this direction is the love of ostentation, powerfull 

aided by the spirit of competition. A. wants a certain wor 

because it is famous, and to hang it in his gallery is evidence both 
as to his taste and wealth; furthermore he is determined that he 
will not permit B. to have it. B. shares his sentiments, mutatis 
mutandis; and since both have long purses, what relation does real 
value bear to the price that one of these two competitors will 
ultimately pay for this picture? And suppose there are five or 
six of them, and each one has hired a dealer and given him carte 
blanche? Such absurdities are too colossal to be ridiculed; one 
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contemplates them in the reverent spirit with which he contem- 
plates grand phenomena of nature, with which the early Athe- 
nian contemplated, through the Homeric poems, the strife of the 
immortal gods over the plain of Troy. 

As a result of this competition, in which New Yorkers and Bos- 
tonians are quite accustomed to be distanced by Western rivals, 
our interior cities possess many excellent examples of distin- 
guished foreign and American artists. Pittsburg especially has 
obtained numerous good works from the New York dealers and 
auctions. She has a Bouguereau, two authentic Meissoniers, a 
choice Gérome, and a Rosa Bonheur for which $28,000 was paid. 

We were once at an auction at which a certain meritorious paint- 
ing was offered, but the bidding was tame. The auctioneer said: 
“Ladies and Gentlemen, you are bidding but slowly; but you 
notice that after each of your bids, there follows another one 
without any delay. That following bid is mine, on an order of a 
_ gentleman from Sioux City. I don’t know where Sioux City is, 
but the gentleman says he lives there, and he has made a very 


full deposit against his bid. I must buy it for him as cheapasI © 
can, and I must sell it on behalf of the owner for all I can get. 


Don’t be alarmed about bidding on the picture, for I don’t think 
any of you will pay as much as the gentleman from Sioux City.” 
Finally the bidding ceased, and the picture was entered to the West- 
ern competitor, whose limit the auctioneer remarked in confidence 
to his audience had not been reached by three hundred dollars. 

The machinery of sale of paintings in the United States has 
been enlarged of late years by the introduction of the commercial 
traveller. This useful adjunct to the studio possesses a good 
address, some knowledge of art and practice of its vocabulary, 
acquaintance with art buyers in the Western cities—since the 
South buys almost no paintings—and the confidence of artists and 
owners. He sets out early in the winter, with sundry boxes of 
unframed pictures, sent on ahead, awaiting him at the different 
points where he has dates. As soon as he sells a work he remits 
the proceeds. Pictures not sold at the first depot are passed on to 
the next. A work that is not wanted in Cincinnati ye be readily 
sold in Chicago, or vice versa, There is one New York artist who 
is perhaps better known in Chicago than at home, although at 
home he is highly and deservedly esteemed. Through the sales 
of his agent, Chicago keeps his studio bare of finished pictures. 
While we are writing these lines this artist has.not a single work 


for sale; and not a cabinet-size picture.leaves his studio, 


unframed, at less than five hundred dollars: 

We owe no apology to lovers of art for having dwelt at such 
length on the commercial relations of pictures. Art, without 
pecuniary recompense, would be like a hungry Cupid in a cottage; 
it would soon perish from inanition. When Nicholas Nickleby 
escorts the leading lady of Vincent Crummles’s theatre on her calls 
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upon the Portsmouth magnates, for the purpose of selling tickets 
for her benefit night, he finds the actress much more disposed to 
listen to art lectures from those who buy tickets than from those 
who do not. Music, literature, and painting all make drafts on 
the gray matter of the brain, and the artists in each of these noble 
pursuits require to be put in funds to honor these drafts. It is not 
our business to offer advice, but if our advice were asked, it would 
be given to this effect: if you are in easy circumstances and can 
afford to gratify your artistic tastes, buy good pictures, hang them 
in your house and also in your office. Buy no inferior works out 
of a mistaken charity, since it is a crime to encourage incompe- 
tency; and do not be led by the ardor of competition to pay such 
prices that your friends will shake their heads ominously when 
you appear, and whisper as to the advisability of applying for a 
committee to take you in charge. : 

Yet we warn the reader, as one sitting on the tripod of a cult 
not wholly devoid of fanaticism, that when he has once begun to 
buy pictures, nothing short of total bankruptcy or death will ever 
pel, va in his career of collecting. He will, as Shakspere says, have 


‘*eaten of the insane root 
That takes the reason prisoner.” 


His wife may urge him to desist, and report with tears in her 
eyes that there is not enough space on the walls to hang another 
picture, and that a season at Newport and Lenox is better than to 
own a Bouguereau or a Jules Bréton; his business partner may de- 
plore the loss of capital deflected from sugar, cotton, or stocks, in 
the direction of pictorial unbankable assets; he may sometimes 
ask himself in moments of reflection—where will all this end ?—-and 
still he will go on collecting. We have met many such frightful 
examples. We have listened totheir paroxysms of “swearing off,” 
and have then seen them a week or two later emerging from 
Schaus’s or Knoedler’s or Reichard’s, with a guilty air, and we have 
detected them at the auctions, furtively attracting the eye of the 
crier at critical moments. They deny purchasing, but in the face 
of such denials we have heard them giving orders as to how cer- 

‘tain pictures should be delivered. Sascie nature is frail and 
imperfect, and we should be merciful to the failings of our friends. 

But we should indeed owe an apology to lovers of art if we were 
to close without a word of tribute to its refining influences. To 
have contemplated the tender river scenes of Daubigny, the peace- 
ful pastorals of Troyon, the earthly goddesses of Cabanel, the mys- 
ticisms of Bastien-Lepage and Jules Bréton is, beyond dispute, a 
liberal education. Such studies cheer the mind in adversity, and 
elevate it above vulgar joy in prosperous times; they tend to make 
one a better man and a better citizen. 

Cuampion BIssELL. 

New Yorx, 
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Tue great fast and the great feast of the Church are alike 
adapted to northern latitudes and cold climates. Lent is a sani- 
tary dispensation for that intermediate season of spring when the 
blood needs to be cooled to prepare it for summer heat; and 
Christmas comes when the keen blasts of winter act as appetising 
tonics, bringing the stomach into condition to withstand the 
- enormous demands that are made upon it. When the Church 
established these ordinances, for which the great Author of its 
religion is not responsible, inasmuch as He did not command 
them, the whole world was supposed to embrace only a small part 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa. The equatorial line had not been 
drawn, and it did not enter into the head of even a pope, whose 
knowledge was supposed to be infallible, that the banner of the 
cross would be carried into southern latitudes where the seasons 
would be reversed, March becoming an autumn month, and 
December the first month of summer. 

The Australian deplores this want of foresight. He does not 
wish to cool his blood in preparation for an Antartic winter, nor 
to oppress his stomach with mince-pie and plum pudding in the 
heat of summer. ' 

Legislation, however, has accomplished wonderful results in 
forcing men to abandon effete ideas, and it is quite capable of 
decreeing that, with the permission of a still infallible pope and 
the consent of the Anglican Church, which also never changes its 
tenets except on compulsion, the deprivations of Lent may be 
undergone in the southern hemisphere in September, and that the 
25th day of June shall ring in Christmas, with all its hallowed 
associations, wreathed in garlands of green, brightened by the red 
berry of the holly, and overhung by the loving mistletoe, calling 
families together to shake the snow from their overcoats and to 
seat themselves before the blazing yule log, to warm their 
stomachs with punch and flip, and to warm their hearts with 
sympathetic beats in memory of all the tender remembrances of 
home. Until that time comes, Christmas, with all that it means, is 
for us, and not for the people of the far south. 

My memory carries me back seventy years, to the days when, 
will it be believed, Christmas in New England was unknown, or 
rather, was thought to be a remnant of popish and Episcopal 
superstition. We were taught not only to disregard it in our 
homes, but to abstain from any participation of it in the homes of 
others. Upon the same principle, our weekly salt-fish dinner was 
served on Saturday, not only in contempt of the Friday fast-day 
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of the Church, but for the sake of compelling our Catholicservants 
to eat meat on that day as we did. All our rejoicing and family 
gathering and greeting were concentrated on Thanksgiving Day, 
which was, and I modestly opine should always have remained, a 
New England festival. The federal power has usurped our State 
rights. One of the deplorable results has been that a single day 
has become universal. In the the olden times, the governors of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island, by common consent appointed, as far as possible, 
different days, running from the middle of November to the middle 
of December, for its observance. The object confessedly was to 
enable families to visit their relations in the different States, to the 
infinite delight especially of the juveniles, whose capacity for pie 
and pudding was not limited to a single occasion; and, moreover, 
it undoubtedly occurred to the governors that the market for turkeys 
would be spread over a more considerable time. Thus we often 
had two, three, or four Thanksgivings in a year. The disappoint- 
ment was therefore very great when they were concentrated; but 
this was in some degree overcome when an advancing liberality of 
sentiment added Christmas to our sole winter holiday. Still, even 
outside of New England we have not yet arrived at the full enjoy- 
ment to be gotten out of the day that is derived from it in England. 
Continental nations celebrate it in their own way with light wines, 
music, dance, and song after their early mass for the satisfaction 
of their consciences; the Germans only putting in a solid filling of 
“ delicatessen” which only coppered and copper-fastened stomachs 
can bear. But it is in Merry England that the feast combines 
gratitude to the Giver of all good with a true appreciation of His 
gifts, in generous almsgiving to his destitute children, in a closer 
knitting of family ties, in therejuvescence of manhood and old age, 
in the abundant feast moistened by generous wine and ale—all this 
picture of unbounded content and joy lighted by the ruddy glow 
of the winter-evening fire, which reflects on the faces of men, women, 
and children, communicating itself even to the well-fed tabby that 
purrs in the chimney corner and to the surfeited dog that lies 
upon the hearth-rug and wags his organ of recognition in approval 
of the scene. 

Irving and Dickens have made an English Christmas a joy for- 
ever to all, who, by merely reading their descriptions, involuntarily 
transport themselves to the firesides of strangers who have thus 
become their friends, sharing with them their happiness in an 
imagination which almost becomes real. 

It will be remembered that both these vivid presentations are 
given us at typical English country homes, for they are the sur- 
roundings of the picture which would lose half its value if taken 
out of its frame. It is to keep Christmas that in December the 
citizen of London hies himself to his country house, if he fortunately 
possesses one, or if in default of that he can obtain an invitation 
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to go anywhere that the fields are covered with snow, the streams 
bound in ice, and the leafeless trees moan with the wintry blast; 
for he knows what the contrast will ey Bie all these rude 
forces of nature and the pure comfort he will find in the peace and 
joy that reign within the realm of home. ‘ 

We are progressing towards this perfection of the great holiday, 
but we have not yet attained it. Many of our people who can 
afford it own both city and country homes, but it is seldom if 
ever that the family deliberately abandons the former for the 
sake of spending the Christmas holidays at the latter. Christ- 
mas is only kept in anything approaching the English style by 
those really wise people who live in the country all the year 
round, going to the city but for business and for occasional 
amusement. 

For my own part, Tam not the possessor of a home anywhere, 
unless it be my little modest log cabin in Idaho, but I own what I 
value more for the pleasure yielded by the square inch, a saddle 
horse on whose back I can transport myself from city to country 
and from country to city at will; besides, 1 own many things that 
do not belong to me. I own Grace church and its rectory of 
beautiful Gothic architecture, and I own the lawn that Dr. Hunt- 
ington keeps in such tasteful order for the constant view from my 
window. lIown the Central Park, the avenue, and all the road 
around by King’s Bridge up to Yonkers, and beyond to Poughkeep- 
sie, and across the river, over the hills to West Point down to 
Weehawken; and on the east I own the lakes of Westchester, as 
lovely in the winter as in the summer; and I own the roads and 
turnpikes all the way to Boston; at least Grover and I own all this 

roperty together; and where he cannot go with me I own the world. 

ast, but not least, of all my valuable property, along these high- 
ways and byways I own many friends. So Grover and I left New 
York two days before one Christmas to survey a part of our domains 
and to spoil 
my pattern of a winter riding-suit since I last had occasion to refer 
to it. The idea occurred to me by reading in a fashion magazine 
a description of the divided skirt. Now, the ulster is sufficiently 
divided behind. Givena garment of this kind that reaches, as it 
should, to the heels, work a buttonhole on each corner of the 
flap, sew on a button, as most convenient for the purpose, on both 
sides, and then bring each flap through and across to be buttoned 
upon it. I do not know what the effect of a rear photograph would 
be; but I do know that, when this process is completed, the rider is 
clothed ina single combination of coatand trousers, and if he has 
a pair of covered wooden stirrups and: a big collar on his ulster, 
he may start off on a winter journey bidding defiance to cold or 
storm. In this guise we rode over the twenty-three miles to 
Irvington, where I will not repeat the story I have told before 
of the welcome received from my hospitable friends, 


the holidays in the country. have improved upon | 
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Wednesday was a perfect winter day. The mercury stood at 20 
degrees, but the air was perfectly still. My horse’s shoes rang out 
their music on the clear air;. the blue river, fringed with a border 
of ice, and the brown hills on its western bank, with the white 
villages and scattered houses nestling at their feet, made a con- 
tirual panorama ceaselessly unrolling itself to view, until, having 
passed through Tarrytown and Sing Sing, we came to the Van 
Cortlandt manor-house, where the gracious hostess, busy as she 
was with her Christmas preparations, busy as I had found my 
friend the rector of Irvington, decorating her house as he was in 


decorating his church, entertained us again, ordering a lunch for - 


Grover in the stable and giving me a foretaste of the good things 
for the morrow. Nowhere in the vicinity of New York, nowhere 
indeed in the limits of our whole country, are clustered more 
suggestive memories than in the ten miles surrounding this spot. 
It was near by that the fate of the struggle for independence was 
determined. In sight of this old manor-house lay at anchor the 
Vulture, which brought André on his errand of conference with 
the traitor Arnold when he landed at Haverstraw on the opposite 
side of the river, and which would have been successful but for an 
incident little known in history. I imagine that few people have 
ever heard of the battle of the cider mill. Nevertheless it was a 
cider mill that prevented the consummation of the great treason, 
and this is the short story of a great event. 

The Vulture was anchored off Croton Point, and was awaiting 
André’s return from his mission. Two men, who more richly 
deserve a monument than his mercenary captors, but whose 
names, Moses Sherwood and Jack Peterson, are almost unknown, 
came down to the Point that day to work their cider mill, bring- 
ing their muskets with them. When a boat shoved off from the 
Vulture, they fired at her, splintering an oar. The boat returned, 
and the ship opened fire on the mill from where the shots had 
come. The noise awakened the country all around. A twelve- 
pound cannonade was fortunately at hand. The farmers dragged 
it down to the Point, threw up earthworks, and then with this 
single gun made it so hot for the sloop of war that she dropped 
down-stream so far that André’s return to her became impracti- 
cable, and he was forced to attempt by land the journey which 
resulted in his capture. 

We had just now, on our way from Tarrytown, passed the monu- 
ment on the roadside commemorative of that event, which is 
but an attempt to make history correspond with what we wish 
might be true. So, as we pass through Sleepy Hollow, near that 
spot we may imagine the reality of Ichabod Crane and the head- 
less horseman which Irving has made immortal in pleasing fiction. 
The patriotism of the three militia-men and the pumpkin head of 
Brom Bones are alike figments of the imagination. 

The history of the Van Cortlandt family is so intimately con- 
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nected with that of the State of New York that it is.to be hoped 
this old manor-house near the junction of the Croton and Hudson 
rivers will be retained by the family and preserved for generations 
to come. It is still in as good preservation as when the date of 1681 
was chiselled on its door-post by Stephen Van Cortlandt, who built 
it for the double purpose of a fortress and a luxurious dwelling- 
place. This is attested by the holes for musketry in the solid 
brick walls, and by the ample fireplaces, mantels, and wainscotting 
of the interior. Stephanus was the elder son of Stevenes Oloff 
Van Cortlandt, who came to New York in 1636; and the present 
Stephen, the only surviving son of our hostess, is the last of the 
direct line. The original grant to the Van Cortlandt family, and 
that of the Phillips family with which they intermarried, extended 
over a tract of about fifty square miles, embracing all the country 
between the Harlem River and Garrisons from south to north, and 
from the Hudson River to the Connecticut line from west to east. 
Two mansions were .built in later years by some of the lateral 
branches, one of them at the extreme southern limit of the grant 
in 1748, and the other on the northern border at Peekskill in 1773. 
The first has lately become the property of the city of New York, 
and will soon be demolished to make room for the improvement 
of the new Van Cortlandt Park. 

The old Albany turnpike nearly follows the line of the railroad 
to Peekskill and beyond to its destination, but the end of my ride 
for the day was to be at Lake Mohegan, five miles east of the main 
road. To reach it the most direct way is to ride by a sharp ascent 
over Mount Airy, winding through tortuous woods with here and 
there a clear space opening a vista of the river shut in above and 
below by hills, so that it presents the appearance of a lake not 
unlike Oscawana or Mahopac. It is now an unfrequented road, 
though it bears evidence of former travel, when, before the advent 
of railroads, land was worth something to the New York farmer, 
who was a seller of produce instead of being a buyer, as he is in 
these days. The newspapers have lately printed a list of the 
millionaires whose immense fortunes have accrued to them within 
the last quarter of a century, most of which, it is stated, have been 
gained “ by the advantages resulting from opening y eee great 
country.” What satisfaction does the poor farmer of Westchester 
County, of the State of New York, and of New England derive from 
it? On this short bit of road may be seen several abandoned farm 
homes tumbling to ruin, and on some of our rides I have counted 
them by the dozens. The advantage to the farmer? The stories 
of easily acquired wealth which the newspaper brings to his door 
draw his sons away to business and speculation in the cities; ‘and 
the fashion plates often lure his daughters to lives of shame, leav- 
ing him and the old wife at home to gain a bare sustenance as best 
they may for the remainder of their lives, then to be carried 
to their graves from the houses that will know them or others no 
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more. It is indeed true that as the rich become richer the poor 
become poorer, not only in wealth, but in virtue and the happiness 
that virtue bestows. 

Descending the hill and turning first to the east for half a mile, 
and then to the north, our ride of twenty-five miles from Irving- 
ton is brought to its close, when we see lying before us the smooth 
surface of Lake Mohegan, its polished mirror of ice glittering as 
the rays of the setting sun fall upon it, as Grover and I are cor- 
dially received at another of our country homes. 

The morning sun of Christmas Day rose clear and bright, and 
the air was crisp and cold, as if nature was kindly disposed to 
make all hearts happy. At the appointed hour, the bell of the 
little church pealed out its call to worship, and then we were 
told again the sweet story of the Babe of Bethlehem. Yes, history 
— shaped itself into poetry, and never was there a poem like 
this. 

It has inspired the most exalted eloquence, the most touching 
devotion, and the sweetest melody. 

The old Puritans abhorred Christmas because the Church had 
made it a day of pleasure as well as one of worship. They could 
not conceive of good-will to any men but themselves, and they 
almost forgot that Christ had been born. The wonder is that they 
had not torn the New Testament from the Bible, reserving only the 
few passages they could torture into condemnation to everlasting 
punishment of all who had no love for the Jewish Jehovah, and 
who presumed to differ fpom John Calvin. 

I am sure they could not have looked upon us with complacency, 


as, a jovial throng of old and young, we skated over the glassy | 


lake and made the hills to echo with shout and song; and as we 
gathered around the Christmas tree in the evening, when the 
happy children received their gifts, they would have thought that 
every plaything and bonbon was like the Eden apple, a temptation 
of the devil. May God forgive them for throwing the dark pall of 
their theology over our childhood, and may He bless and prosper 
the advancing civilization aud humanism of our times, that have 
rolled it away, and, letting in the light of their sunshine, made the 
anniversary of our Saviour’s birth what he would have it to be, a 
Merry Christmas. 
L. of C. Joun CopMan. 


New Yor«. 
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THE NEW SOUTH. 
I. A DECADE OF SOUTHERN PROGRESS.* 


Firreen years ago, industrial conditions in the South were not 
hopeful. The Southern people, while gallantly struggling to over- 
come the tremendous obstacles to the industrial rehabilitation of 
their section, had not at that time apprehended its great, almost 
unlimited, resources and possibilities. The task of adjusting them- 
selves to new conditions was not an easy one. Old methods, 
which were ill-suited to the new affairs, were in many instances 
mistakenly or obstinately adhered to. The cotton planter was 
reluctant to surrender any part of his big plantation, and looked 
with distrust upon the effort to utilize cotton-seed for the creation 
of a new industry. Very few believed that the South would ever 
become a manufacturing country. Lands which are rich in coal 
and iron were selling for a few cents an acre. The people and 
the governments were in debt. The evil effects of reconstruc- 
tion rested like a mildew upon the great slaveholding States. The 
relations between the sections lately at war remained unfriendly. 

The whole industrial system of the South had been uprooted 
and destroyed, and values annihilated. A more difficult under- 
taking never confronted a people. Energy and courage there 
were in abundance. The resources had been unstintedly supplied 
by nature, but natural resources amount to nothing without capi- 
tal, and of this the South had none. Immigration in a copious 
and unfailing stream poured into the West, and capital followed. 
The South did not ask for foreign immigration, and does not 
desire it now; she does not wish to hybridize her white population. 
Her prime need was capital. The immigration which she desired, 
and still desires, is American. If unfriendly to alien, pauper, and 
criminal immigration, she has a ready and cordial welcome for the 
honest and thrifty American farmers, laborers, mechanics, mer- 
chants of the North, East, and West. 

Ten years after the war sectional animosity had perceptibly 
subsided. It had become less easy for politicians to make use of 
it for selfish ends. The revelation of the atrocities, political and 
moral, of reconstruction had aroused in the North a feeling of 
sympathy. The restoration of Anglo-Saxon supremacy and legiti- 
mate State government lessened in large measure the distrust and 
timidity of capital. Intercourse between the sections having 
increased, it became apparent that land values and productive- 
ness, and natural resources of all kinds, made the South the most 


* The statistics contained in this article are mainly taken (by permission) from 
the Chatanooga ‘‘ Tradesman.” 
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favorable section of the country for enterprise and investment. 
Lands in the Northwest were held and sold at many times the 
price of equally or more productive lands in the South. Manufac- 
tories of all kinds had multiplied in other sections, at long dis- 
tances from the markets and from their necessary sources of 
supply. Ores and coal were being hauled halfway across the 
continent, under heavy freight tariffs, and cotton was transported 
from the Gulf of Mexico and the Rio Grande to New England. 
Inferior ores were smelted and manufactured, while the more 
abundant and better ores of the South slumbered untouched. By 
slow degrees it dawned upon the Northern mind that, if the 

rairies of Iowa were unsurpassed in fertility, the hard coal of 

ennsylvania the best in the country, and the Lake Superior ores 
of unequalled purity, there were nevertheless to be found in the 
South vast areas of fertile lands, which could be had for a pit- 
tance; coal-beds of incomputable extent and value close beside 
great deposits of high-grade ores; forests of pine, poplar, cypress, 
and walnut covering whole counties; and water-power more than 
sufficient to move all the machinery in the country. This mass of 
resource was untouched. It slept awaiting the coming of capital. 
Mason and Dixon’s line had been a dead line. But about 1875 the 
bugaboo began to be less terrifying, and in 1876 the New York 
Herald declared that Northern capital was being invested in the 
South at the rate of $25,000,000 a year. The investments and 
developments thus made taught the Southern people the value of 
their inheritance, and aroused them to efforts, and they have 
earnestly encouraged and promoted every legitimate effort toward 
material development. 

From that time Northern capital has flowed steadily into the 
South. It has found cheap land, coal, iron, timber, water-power, 
a climate which is salubrious and yet allows work to go on all the 
year round, and never stops transportation, and, added to all these, 
trustworthy labor. If the Southern laborer is not so skilful as 
the Northern laborer, he is, by the testimony of statistics, more 
trustworthy. 

As a result of these favorable conditions, the industrial progress 
of the South for fifteen years, and especially in the last decade, 
has been extraordinary. The recent business depression has 
been seriously felt in the South; more seriously perhaps than 
in other sections of the country, because it has arrested many new 
and uncompleted enterprises by withdrawing capital to the money 
centres. It is obvious that a general panic of capital must of 
necessity be injurious in a growing and undeveloped section. 

The case is here stated strongly. The financial stringency has 
been exceedingly injurious to the South. ‘i 

But it has also been injurious to the other sections of the 
country. Doubtless the actual loss has been greater in each of 
the other sections than inthe South. 
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The injury to the South being admitted, it is my purpose to 
show that it is much less than is generally believed, that legiti- 
mate enterprises have been in reality but little affected, and to 
correct, by the aid of statistics which cannot be disputed, the 
erroneous opinion which has been created, and to a certain 
extent purposely encouraged. 

I remark in the first place that the Southern development has 
been viewed in the West with an unfriendly eye. The gain of the 
South was looked upon as the loss of the West. The boom had 
come to be regarded as peculiarly a Western institution, and it 
was with dismay and disgust that the West beheld in 1886 and 
1887 the Southward flight of the boomers. It is not my purpose 
to commend “booms” or “boomers.” The “boom” is the effer- 
vescence, the exaggeration, of legitimate enterprise. The tremen- 
dous work of legitimate and substantial enterprise going on in 
the South encouraged (as it had. encouraged it in the West) a 
spirit of speculation. So much was being accomplished that the 
people too readily believed whatever the wily promoters of schemes 
had to say. 

In this way there grew up, along with the substantial develop- 
ment of cities and of industrial interprises of all kinds, a con- 
siderable number of purely speculative and wholly unsubstantial 
schemes. As a rule, these were fomented and promoted by town 
companies, so-called. Well-lying lands in remote localities were 
selected; even the primeval forest was invaded and laid off in town 
lots; trains of Pullman cars came from the North and West loaded 
down with capitalists, or would-be capitalists. Banks, with or 
without capital, usually without, arose in a night. Corner lots 
fifty miles from anywhere, in towns that existed only on paper, 
and untenanted save by sedge-grass and sassafras, sold for 
hundreds of dollars a front foot. Senators, Congressmen, public 
men of all sorts and conditions, readily loaned their names in aid 
of such enterprises. At every turn one met directors of town 
companies, full of fine schemes and seductive suggestions. Every- 
body had a chance to get rich. Many did get rich, but very many 
did not. These paper towns were naturally the most advertised, 
Their names shone in big letters from many publications. Old 
English and classic names were the favorites. The map of the 
South began to read like the maps of Greece, of Rome, of Eng- 
land. 

The nomenclature of the boom towns evidenced the exceptional 
scholarship of their promoters. But it is easy to understand that 
names, however classic or euphonious, cannot alone permanently 
increase the value of sedge fields. When the hard times came, 
capital, ever sensitive and nervous, stopped short in its Southward 
march. Speculation ceased almost in day. Legitimate enter- 

rises were retarded, and are suffering, just as they are elsewhere. 

egitimate enterprises have met their proper fate. One after 
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another they have collapsed. They have left scars at home and 
abroad. Their exits have been as loudly and as widely heralded 
as their entrances. As in the days of their greatness they 
obscured competitors that either did not need or disdained the kind 
of advertising to which they resorted, and were by very many 
regarded as representative Southern enterprises, their misfor- 
tunes have created abroad the impression that the industrial 
movement in the South had no solid foundation and has at least 
partially failed. In the West and the Northwest this is constantly 
and confidently asserted. The speculators have thus done the 
South much harm in fact, and have put a sharp weapon in the 
hands of her competitors. But because the boomers’ schemes 
have exploded and ended in disaster, as it was their nature to end, 
it does not at all follow that there has been no solid advancement 
in the South. 

On the contrary, it is asserted without the fear of successful 
contradiction, that during the decade between the tenth census 
and the eleventh, the South has exceeded in material pro- 
gress all other sections of the contrary, and that this growth is 
substantial and enduring. 

It is not my purpose, however, to institute extended compari- 
sons between the different sections. Standing by themselves, the 
statistics which are to be presented abundantly demonstrate the 
correctness of my assertion, 

In the first place I call attention to the fact that the white popu- — 
lation of the South increased by two and one-third millions 
between 1880 and 1890. Of these, approximately one million, six 
hundred thousand were born in the South. The immigration 
from foreign countries was 378,019, and the immigration from the 
North, 297,000. The+total native white population is 11,361,996, 
and the total foreign population, 680,423. It is thus shown that 
the white people and the white laborers in the South are American 
and homogeneous. In other sections a very large proportion of 
laborers are foreigners. The nativity and training of the labor- 
ers in the several sections largely account for the fact which 
appears ina report of Bureau of Statistics in 1890, that, whereas 


‘there are thirty-eight persons employed as laborers in the South 


to every one hundred so employed in the remainder of the coun- . 
try, there are twenty-nine strikers in the other section compared 
to one striker in the South. During a period of six years South- 
ern employers have lost by strikes $1,446,320; the employers 
of other sections, $29,265,253. An overwhelming majority of 
Southern mechanical laborers are white men, Southern born. 
They are steady, intelligent, and trustworthy. Italians, Poles, 
Huugarians, foreign paupers, and foreign criminals are almost un- 
known in the South. The fact that these are not desired was 
somewhat positively indicated by recent occurrences at New Or- 
leans. 
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Nothing more clearly demonstrates the increase of the volume 
of business in the South in the last decade than the statistics of 
capital. The banking capital of the South in 1880 was $92,575,000; 
in — it was $171,690,670, an increase of over eighty-six per 
cent. 

The Chattanooga Tradesman estimates the new investments in the 
same period in different industries as follows: 


Mining (including purchase of mining lands)..... ‘ 47,692,000 
Lumber (including purchase of timber lands)...... 42,012,000 
Planting (including lands improved and redeemed). 762,875,000 


It is estimated that 24 per cent of this capital comes from 
England, the remainder from the North. This investment of 
Northern capital is doing more than any or all other agencies to 
bring about that mutual understanding and that community of 
interest between the two sections which are the chief essentials to 
a complete restoration of good feeling, To the extent of these 
millions, the North is interested in the maintainence of white 
supremacy and good government in the South. 

It is of course impossible to cover the entire field of industry in 
this article; it will, therefore, be confined to afew of the more 
important departments. 

The lumber trade has advanced at a rate which has produced 
important and beneficial results financially, but the writer is dis- 
posed to doubt the expediency of encouraging this rapid denuda- 
tion of the forest lands. The total acreage of Southern woodlands 
is approximately 196,832,000. Of this, seven and a quarter millions 
belong to the general government, and four and a half millions to 
the States, making nearly twelve million acres of public wood- 
lands. Between seventy and seventy-five million acres are in 
farms, leaving over one hundred and ten millions for the saw- 
mills. The average price of these lands is less than $5.00 an acre, 
though the best pine lands are worth $10.00 an acre. The most 
valuable timber is pine, and the pine lands yield an average of 
4,800 feet to the acre. The cypress yields 10,520 feet, and the oak 
sixty-eight cords. It is estimated that the amount of pine still in 
the South is 229,000,000,000 feet. Of cypress there are 70,000,000,- 
000 feet, and of all kinds of merchantable lumber, 800,000,000,000 
feet, worth when manufactured, at current prices, $10,000,000,000. 

In 1880 the capital invested in Southern woodworking establish- 
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ments was $25,254,251, and the product $46,979,002; in 1890 the 
capital had increased to the extent shown above, and the value of 
the output had advanced to $123,998,800. 

The following figures show the progress of the South from 1880 
to 1890 in the manufacture of pig iron: 


1890. 
. SHORT TONS. SHORT TONS. PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE. 

1,328.44 

Total, 290,772 1,684,623 480.90 


In the matter of textile industries, it appears that in 1880 the 
South had 161 cotton mills, with 542,048 spindles and 11,898 
looms, consuming 180,971 bales of cotton, and having a product 
of $16,356,182. In 1890, the number of mills had increased to 
334, the spindles to 1,811,701, the looms to 40,415, the bales of 
cotton consumed to 545,250, and the product to $54,199,379. 


When the census of 1880 was taken, cotton-seed had almost no. 


commercial value, although attempts to make cotton-seed oil had 
been made at intervals since 1834. Butin 1890 the annual pro- 
duct of cotton-seed oil mills had attained a value of $27,310,836. 
This was a growth of about $24,000,000 in the ten years. The 
number of tons of seed crushed in 1879-80 was 294,519; in 
1889-90 it was 1,058,200. 

The number of manufacturing establishments of all kinds 
increased from 34,563 in 1880 to 56,714 in 1890, or more than 
64 per cent; while the capital invested in them had advanced 
from’ $179,366,230 to $551,483,900, and the number of hands em- 
ployed from 215,415 to 537,086, an inerease of over 153 per 
cent. 

The total railroad mileage of the South in 1880, including 
street railways, was 20,277; in 1890 it was 44,397; an increase of 
24,120 miles; the percentage of increase being 119. 

Notwithstanding these phenomenal advances in mechanical in- 
dustry, agriculture has necessarily remained the most important 
industry of the South. It is believed, however, that in the near 
future mechanical industries will become of almost equal import- 
ance, notwithstanding the continued improvement in agricultural 
methods and results. It is calculated that the arable lands of the 
Southern States amount to 398,180,000 acres, or 39 per cent of all 
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the arable lands in the United States. A great drawback to the 
success of planting and farming generally in the South, after the 
abolition of slavery, was the large size of the plantations, and the 
want of trustworthy labor. As to labor, the planters and their 
former slaves have been slowly but surely adjusting themselves to 
the changed conditions. The redistribution of landed estates has 
made rapid progress. In 1870 the number of farms in the South 
was 885,100; in 1880 it was 1,551,067; in 1890 it was 2,126,000; 
and the process of subdivision is going steadily on. 

The abundance of land for new settlers is shown by the fact 
that only 31 per cent of the total acreage of arable lands is im- 
ge and only 19 per cent cultivated. Agricultural methods 

ave constantly and rapidly improved, and during the decade 
15,329,000 acres of land have been redeemed. The increase in 
the cotton product in the same period was more than 2,000,000 
bales, equal to 35 per cent. The increase of products of all kinds 
was 88 per cent; the total product for 1880 being $1,084,701,383, 
and for 1890, $1,931,930,815. 

The value of improved agricultural machinery in use in the 
South in 1880 was $67,372,500; in 1890 the value of similar 
machinery in use was $120,750,000, an increase in the decade of 
$53,377,500. 

The asseessed value of property in the South in 1880 was $2,164,- 
155,195; in 1890 it was $3,774,548,625, being an increase for the 
ten years of $1,610,393,430. The true value of property in 1880 
was estimated to be $6,098,000,000; the true value in 1890 was 
$9,752,815,635; the true value in 1870 was $3,533,659,120. 

The most important subject remaining is coal. In 1880 the out- 
put of coal in the South, including West Virginia, was 3,820,550 
tons. In 1890 the output had increased to 17,538,456 tons, of the 
value of $26,307,674. 

The principal coal-producing states are Tennessee, Alabama, 
Kentucky, and the two Virginias. 

It is pleasing to note that school statistics show that the number 
of schools has increased 50 per cent; teachers, 50 per cent; pupils 
enrolled, 67 per cent; pupils in attendance, 56 per cent; and school 
revenues, 163 per cent. 

The amount devoted to the education of negroes since the war is 
$56,181,370: The number of negroes at school is 1,012,029. Turning 
from these general statistics to particulars, Birmingham, Ala., 
is cited to illustrate the growth of Southern cities and indus- 
tries. In 1880 Birmingham was a village of three thousand 
inhabitants, one bank, two railroads, one blast furnace, and two 
foundries. The assessed value of property was a little less than 
three millions. At present the population is fifty housand, the 
number of banks has increased to sixteen, the railroads to six 
trunk-lines and five short lines, and the blast furnaces to twenty- 
six. 
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Memphis, Tenn., has in the decade grown in population from 
33,592 to 64,686; and in manufacturing interests from $2,000,000 to 
nearly $15,000,000. 

Chattanooga has grown in population from 12,892 to 45,000; 
Knoxville from 9,693 to upwards of 40,000; and Atlanta, Nashville, 
Roanoke, Anniston, Brunswick, Dallas, and indeed all the substan- 
tial Southern towns have grown in approximately the same 
ratio. 

The facts and figures thus briefly stated cannot fail to be con- 
vincing. In view of the phenomenal progress and prosperity thus 
demonstrated, the failure of a few widely advertised but unsub- 
stantial and in many cases absurd and impossible boom towns and 
schemes is a matter of no importance. 

This Southern industrial movement was inevitable. It could 
not have been prevented. The resources of the South speak for 
themselves. Fertile lands are desirable; coal, iron,and timber are 
valuable. 

In 1886 lands on one side of an imaginary line were selling for 
many times the price of as good lands on the other side. Coal- 
mines honeycombed the hills of Pennsylvania, while in Virginia, 
Tennessee, and Alabama, vast fields of coal were almost untouched. 
The North was growing rich on iron. In many instances coal, 
coke, limestone, and iron were brought from different directions 
and great distances. The smoke and soot of her furnaces made 
Pittsburgh almost uninhabitable, while Birmingham had one little 
furnace; and yet there is probably no place in the world where all 
the materials for the manufacture of iron can be so conveniently 
and cheaply brought together. 

The commercial timber of the Northwest had greatly increased 
in price and diminished in quantity, while vast areas of timber 
land in the South had never been touched by the axe. The water- 
power of the East had all been utilized, while thousands of swift 
and full streams in the South flowed unchecked and useless to the 
sea. The climate of the North and West paralyzes industry for 
nearly half the year; the Southern winter, on the other hand, 
while healthful and invigorating, never impedes labor. Was it 
possible, when these facts were at last made known to the people 
of the North and West, that they would longer allow old prejudices 
to deprive them of the rich opportunities awaiting them in the 
South? 

The logic of the situation was unmistakable and irrestible. The 
results up to the present time, I have endeavored to show. But 
the inevitable process of “evening-up” has not yet been accom- 
plished. It is hardly more than fairly begun. A very slight com- 
parison of statistics will show that the development of the South 
is still far behind that of other sections. Also it is confidently 
asserted that in actual resources she is richer than any other 
section, and that these resources are better related and located 
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than elsewhere. And when to these considerations we add the 
tremendous advantages of climate, it is demonstrated that con- 
tinued industrial progress in the South is natural and necessary, 
and cannot be prevented. 

Josoua W. CaLpWELL. 


Knoxvitiz, TENN. 


Il. FUTURE POSSIBILITIES OF THE SOUTH. 


Txe future possibilities of the South—a full half of the Union 
in territory—is a vast subject. The climate of this great extent 
of country is so varied, its geographical features, racial elements, 
and industrial compositions are so different, that it cannot be 
considered a unit in any one possibility. It must be viewed in 
its component pete what is true of one portion or State cannot be 
true of a neighboring portion or State. The possibilities are as 
much diversified as manufacturing New England is from coal, iron, 
and oil-producing Pennsylvania, or as the great grazing grounds 
of the arid Western plains are from the moist rich grain-belts 
adjoining them. While the South is one-half of a great country, 
it _ however, made up of many distinct parts differing one from the 
other. 


The want of uniformity in the climate throughout all portions of. 


the South will be one predominant feature in its development. 
The coast country along the Atlantic is warm, mild in winter, in- 
fluenced by the Gulf Stream on the one side and protected by the 
mountains on the other. The great plainsalong the Mexican Gulf 
possess a similar climate. While this semi-tropical climate is a 
characteristic of the plains, the uplands throughout the Appala- 
chian mountain system in the Virginias, western North Carolina, 
eastern Tennessee, and northern Georgia and Alabama abound in a 
climate that is met with in the northern Middle States, and gives 
these regions all the characteristics of a northern clime. 

This climatic element gives the key to the localities where the 
solution of the negro problem will be evolved and solved. The 
negro came from a torrid country, from the tropical parts of 
Africa, and his transportation into America has only been success- 
ful in such regions as he was naturally adapted to; and a resi- 
dence of two hundred years has in no wise changed this adapta- 
tion. Slavery was legal in the North for many years; New Eng- 
land furnished some of the boldest slave-traders; but slavery 
proved uncongenial to Northern soil, solely on account of climatic 
reasons. Slaveholding became unprofitable in the North, and the 
climate evolved the abolitionist and subsequent unit stand of that 
section against slavery. This same adaptation made the slavery of 
the negro impracticable and unprofitable in the uplands of the 
Appalachian ranges, and the negro has gained no foothold in 
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those regions to this day, being as few in number in such portions 

roportionally to the number of inhabitants as in the far Northern 

tates. There are other reasons for this. Fresh from Africa, 
from a warm land where little foresight was needed for protec- 
tion from the elements and to gain an existence, a country was 
sought, or they were sold into a country, where the least exertion 
would give subsistence, where little combat with the fiercer ele- 
ments would be forced, and where the future for the greater part 
could take care of itself. This country was found in the vast 
stretches along the coast in the South Atlantic States and in the 
southern portions of the States bordering on the Gulf. 

The negro has thrived best in these hot portions, has achieved 
more. It has been a natural selection. For the various reasons 
that caused this natural selection, the negro will continue to be ae 
prominent feature of the future in the plains of Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisana, and 
parts of Kentucky and Tennessee. The negro will be only a minor 
feature in other sections of the South, and in such is scarcely 
worth consideration as a distinct element. 

The future is far distant when the negro will be able to rule as 
well as the Caucasian can. Where he has been transplanted and 
has had opportunities, he has failed to give a commendable govern- 
ment. The examples of Hayti and San Domingo are mournful 
episodes. It must be many generations before the negro will have 
evolved and been educated as a race to a position where he will 
abe as true to governmental trusts reposed in him as his wh‘te 

rother. 

In those portions of the South where the negro predominates, he 
will probably be held back by the white by elective discrimination 
so as to practically give the ruling power to the white race. This 
was virtually the attempted result of the elective-qualification 
movement in the late constitutional convention of Mississippi. 
These restrictions will be found more or less necessary, as time 
will demonstrate how negro supremacy may influence the indus- 
tries, commerce, and trade of the South, and will follow as of ne- 
cessity to ensure the protection and stability of such. industries 
and trade. This will be only a utilitarian policy, and as the negro 
is educated and develops, and is lifted up and lifts himself up to 
- white brother, he will come into the full heritage of American 

iberty. 

On those portions in which the negro predominates, the energies 
of the inhabitants are for the greater part devoted to agriculture. 
With it the negro is allied, and the futures of both are closely 
related. The negro has been, is at present, and will continue to 
prove himself more and more indispensable in the raising of the 
great staple of tobacco and the other products in Virginia, the Caro- 
linas, and Kentucky, and in the cultivation of that king of products 
of the South—cotton—in the Atlantic and Gulf States. The white 
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element will doubtless furnish the larger portion of the capital, 
invention, and brain necessary in these agricultural pursuits, but 
the negro will perform the greater part of the manual labor 
involved therein. 

Tobacco and cotton have been the staple products of the low- 
lands of the South for generations, and the generations to come 
will probably preserve them as such. These articles are adapted 
to the soil and climate, and upon them such great labor and study 
have been bestowed for so many years that it is following the 
line of the least resistance to continue their cultivation. It is 
probable that more and more scientific study will be bestowed 
on the raising and care of these products in the future, such 
as now exists in isolated cases, which have been wonderfully suc- 
oessful; yet the black arms will do the work under the direction of 
the white brain. 

There is one awful drag at present in the cultivation of these 
products. It is the deadly debt upon the labor, capital, and 
harvest of these staples. Crops, especially cotton, are mortgaged 
year after year before harvest, in many cases for that which is 
necessary for the harvest and existence and for the payment of 
labor needed in the cultivation. The debt for the most part is 
one of record, and the harvest of the landlord and tenant is vir- 
tually the harvest of the landlord. The landowner and laborer are 
robbed of the natural expectancy of the future to be derived from 
the harvest, from the anticipated profits and benefits. He labors, 
not in view of the future to be expected, but for a past that must 
be expiated, for a debt that must be paid, for a harvest that must 
go to pay the debt. This is deadly to progress. Ruin of crops 
any year means ruined homes, a ruined trade. It is needless to 
add that apart of the country’s energies is wasted in paying 
large discounts to the landlord for the principal of this debt. To 
enjoy the full fruitage of the future in store for the South, this 
debt on her energies must be lifted. It is, however, probable that, 
as the country is more and more developed, and capital finds a 

ermanent home in larger quantities each year, this burden will 
eaiana gradually lighter as to be of little consequence. 

The manufacturing of the staples of tobacco and cotton into forms 
ready for the consumer has been growing and will continue to grow 
rapidly year by year. Great capital is invested in tobacco indus- 
tries in Kentucky, Virginia, North Carolina, and other States, and 
is being constantly added to each year. The number of cotton 
mills and factories steadily and speedily increases. There is no 
cause why capital will neglect these two great commodities, but 
every reason to the contrary. 

The greatest foe to outside capital is the climate. It lacks the 
invigorating, pushing ingredient of the North to give energy to 
the brain and muscle of the laborer. The fierceness of the North, 
the need of protection from, and of fuel for, the winter forearms the 
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North with its indomitable push. The long and genial summer, 
the little need of fuel and protection in winter, rob the Southern 
laborer of some of the energy of his Northern brother. Yet there 
is an advantage in this to the Southern laborer that makes him 
an equal of the laborer of the North; his sustenance costs him less 
money, and his work can be had for less wages in many avenues 
of labor. Capital will appreciate these as well as certain other 
advantages better the more familiar it becomes with its subject. 
The plains of the South are well watered with streams, for the 
most part small and unnavigable, but well adapted to furnish the 
water necessities for mills and factories. Coal and plenty of it is 
at their very doors in the neighboring mountains. These and 
many other elements goto make up a future of unexceptional 
brightness for the South. 

The growth of intercourse between the North and the South 
and the various portions of the latter is one destined to become im- 
measurable. Railroad building is constantly on the increase. 
Georgia and other Southern States are in the lead in such enter- 
prises and have been for some years. This growth of railroad 
building may be traced to another fact, the sequel of which is 
that while the South will undoubtedly grow great in agricultural 
and manufacturing directions, the produce and manufactured 
product will seek the markets of the world through the great ports 
of the North. There are few, if any can be so called, great har- 
bors in the Southern States for the great ocean traders. There 
are a number of small and good harbors along the Atlantic coast. 
Florida has a few, and the Gulf contains several. In and out 
of these ports will come and go a constantly increasing coasting- 
vessel trade carrying Southern commodities to the great harbors of 
the North and through them to the markets of the world. To the 
same harbors and markets the constantly growing railroad system 
will likewise carry Southern products, hence this railroad build- 
ing follows and must follow as of necessity. 

Besides the portions of the South considered there remain the 
vast upland districts, which will evolve a future of a different char- 
acter. The Appalachian system contains untold mineral wealth. 
Already iron, copper, zinc, and other minerals are being developed 
in Virginia. Iron and coal in inexhaustible quantities have been 
discovered and are being worked in northern Georgia, Alabama, 
and east Tennessee. In the two latter sections, one of the most 
remarkable manufacturing growths has taken place that the coun- 
try has witnessed. Throughout these uplands this unprece- 
dented development must continue. With a Northern climate, 
this advance will be pushed with all the energy and vim of North- 
ern blood. It seems an impossibility that in these regions Edward 
Atkinson’s prediction should fail of confirmation, that the South 
will control the iron industry. 

There are a number of lesser pursuits that deserve mentioning 
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as likely to have an important place in the future of the South. 
The gigantic forests of the region offer a tempting field, and the 
increasing lack of material in the North will yearly enlarge the 
already great business. Stock-breeding in the Blue-Grass region 
of Kentucky will beyond doubt hold and add to its well established 
prestige. e special adaptability of a large portion of Florida to 
the cultivaton of tropical fruits is one easily judged of by the 
success of the last two decades. In the waters surrounding this 
same State a wealth of fish is to be found, and the time is not far 
distant when the inhabitants of this peninsula will seek to garner 
more of this wealth than the meagre return at present. Then there 
are the magnificent herding-grounds of Texas, with their great 
cattle ranches. Their past successes are but indices of future greater 
ones. Its one disadvantage has been the great distance from the 
markets of the world. Dressed beef in refrigerator-cars may solve 
the difficulty and make Texas take the front rank in the world’s 
meat market. The cultivation of cereals will undoubtedly grow 
until large enough not only to supply home consumption, but to 
give the world a large surplus. 

Portions of the South are, and will continue to be, the source of 
the early garden vegetables and small fruits for the Union. To 
but mention other industries is to note great advances in already 
great pursuits, such as rice, sweet potatoes, peanuts, wool, tar, 
turpentine, sugar, molasses, phosphates, salt, cotton-seed oil, and 
many others. 

Let a glimpse be taken of the people that will possess this future. 
The uplands may receive in the opening up of their mineral wealth 
an increase from immigration, but this will probably be but a small 
increment. The natives, and accessions from Northern States, will 
occupy a leading part in these developments. The plains will 
have a less increase from immigration than the uplands. They are 
not in the track of the path of immigration, and climatic and 
— reasons will act as deterrents to keep their out of such 
path. 

What of the very first families of the South, the great ante- 
bellum aristocracy, the slave-holding, blue-blood class, of whom it 
has been said that they loved indolence, and lived for pleasure. Go, 
observe the people of the South of to-dayy and find this class. It 
lives in romance, if it ever lived anywhere, or in the older 
generation who mournfully tell tales of a past grandeur, or in the 
remnants of a few, a very few, of those great ante-bellum fortunes. 
The descendants of these very first families may be pointed out; but 
observe them; are they dressed in immaculate fashion or for the 
ride or hunt? Are they not all clothed in every-day business 
garments? It is the same blood of the old slave-holding aristocracy, 
but it is a new generation grown to manhood since the war. They 
do no mourning nor idling. With good brains and willing hands 
they are pushing along the South to its bright future. This class 
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give unto business a greater portion of their sons than what may be 
called a similar Northern class do, who crowd the professions 
with their children. The indomitable fire of the Southern blood 
turned in business directions must win great accomplishments. 
With such a people, a country blessed with inestimable advantages, 
the future of the South in many, very many, possible directions is 
destined to reach a point where it will be an equal and friendly 
rival of its sister North, in commerce and trade, and as a seller 
and purchaser in the world’s markets. 
Wma. Arca. McCizan. 


GETTYSBURG, Pa. 


Ill. THE INDUSTRIAL FUTURE OF THE SOUTH. 


To be prosperous, a country must be fat with a surplus. It 


‘ must make or grow more than it can consume. It must not only 


have products to sell, but must be able to sell them on terms that 
will enable it to compete successfully with its commercial rivals; 
and the degree of its prosperity will depend largely upon the 
amount of its sales. These are platitudes, but it is not harmful, 
once in a while, to recall to the public mind the truth there is in a 
well-established platitude. 

If the industrial future of the South is to be a bright one the 
South must, therefore, be able to grow or manufacture more than 
it can consume, and be able to market the overplus at remunera- 
tive rates. ; 

Competition clips close to the cuticle. Commercial communi- 
ties that are rivals for public patronage watch each other out of 
the corners of their eyes as sharply as rival business houses do. 
Each is ready to take advantage of the business blunders of the 
other. In the current vernacular, it is the open-eyed “hustler 
who gets there,” whether the “hustler” be an individual, a town, 
a county, or a large political corporation. In ante-bellum days 
the South did not have this “hustling” population. It did not 
need suchaone. But it does now, and nature is coming to the 
rescue, as she always does in an emergency, and is providing the 
South with just the right kind of a people. It is the new gener- 
ation grown up since the war and to whom that conflict is a 
tradition. This new generation, which may be seen in its per- 
fection in Atlanta, Chattanooga, Birmingham, and scores of other 
£outhern cities and towns, has all the go-aheaditiveness of the 
Yankee, and with it has the inherited suavity of the old-time 
Southerner. It is the population to compel success in the region 
where it is growing up. And energetic young Northerners, who 
will put the young Southerners on their metal, have migrated to 
the South and engaged in business there, Together they are 
converting the Old South into the New. 
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But other things as well as a wide-awake people are necessary 
to the success of a community. An agricultural section must 
possess a rich soil, cheap labor, and good facilities for transporta- 
tion. A manufacturing section must, in addition, be able to pro- 
cure cheaply the raw materials it uses. 

It is believed that the South possesses all these elements of 
success, and it has a climate that enhances the value of each of 
them. 

It is not proposed to quote statistics here. They may be had 
for the asking of any Chamber of Commerce in the South. 

For manufacturing purposes, whether of iron, wood, or cotton, 
let a part of the South be considered. This part extends from the 
Potomac river, in a southwesterly direction, to and across north- 
ern Alabama, and embraces most of the Appalachian range, the 
intervening valleys, and the long slopes which reach half-way to 
the sea on one side, and well down into the Ohio valley on the a 

The main range of mountains in a considerable part of this 
section, and the spurs and sub-ranges which shoot out here and 
there, are clothed almost to their summits with forests of valuable 
timber. The oak, the ash, the maple, the hickory, in all their 
varieties, tower here in stately majesty. On many a square mile 
the echo of the lumberman’s axe has never been heard. The 
native mountaineer lies on his back and looks upward to where the 
tendrils of the scuppernong and the fox-grape cling to the top- 
most branches of the trees, and is unable to see a piece of blue 
sky large enough to make a neck-ribbon for one of the rustic 
beauties in the cove below. The capitalist, erect and with specu- 
lation in his eyes, sees the patient boles that have stood for 
centuries awaiting the music of the band-saw and the jig, and in 
endeavoring to calculate the amount of lumber they would make 
soon finds his mind submerged in a sea of figures. 

Even with modern machinery and the best facilities for ship- 
ment, it will take many years to strip these mountains of their 
timber. Large saw-mills have already been built, others are in 
process of erection, and more are contemplated. Motive power is 
inexpensive and convenient, for stout mill-streams tumble noisily 
— nearly every glen, ready to be harnessed to the turbine- 
wheel. 

Heretofore there has been a lack of capital to engage in the 
lumbering business, and the shipping facilities have not been 
good, but capital is now being tendered in large amounts by 
wealthy men and corporations of the Northern States and of 
England. A large part of this money is to be used in building 
new railways and in revitalizing old ones. The Tennessee and the 
Cumberland rivers have been improved by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the former especially by the construction of a canal around 
the Mussel Shoals. It is now a magificent avenue of commerce 
reaching to the heart of the region under consideration, 
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The modern idea is to manufacture the lumber (or a larger por- 
tion of it) on the ground and ship the finished product in the 
shape of furniture and “knock-down” houses, carts, wagons, 
plows, and other agricultural implements. And it is an idea that 
will work to perfection. Great manufacturing centres may be 


’ established where the manufacturer would have simply to reach 


out of his back door to get the raw material, and could ship it 
from the front door in a finished state. 

Manufacturers in the Northern States who are obliged to trans- 
_ their lumber long distances from the source of supply will 

nd it difficult, if not impossible, to compete with manufacturers in 
the South, especially when the shipping facilities of the latter shall 
be further improved to the extent that is contemplated. 

In addition to cheap raw materials and good shipping facili- 
ties; a reliable and not too expensive class of laborers is 
necessary to the success of a commercial community. The 
South has this in the negro. While not able to compete with 
the white man in intelligence or in capacity to work without 
supervision, he is patient, physically strong, and not so apt to 
come into collision with his employer. For skilled labor, and the 
inventive genius necessary in a prosperous community, the white 
race must be called upon in the South as elsewhere. But even 
this class of labor will be cheaper in the South than in the North, 
because, the climate being milder, it will cost less to live there. 
In a cold climate a man consumes more than he does in a warm 
one. In this respect he is like his stoves and furnaces. 

But there is more in this section of the South than its forests of 
fine timber, with their sylvan dells of unsurpassed loveliness. 
There is coal enough to supply the world till the day of judgment. 
It is mostly bituminous, and is packed in veins which vary in 
thickness from a few inches to more than one hundred feet. Many 
of these veins crop out where the coal can be mined with little 
expense or engineering skill and shot down the mountain-side to 
the furnace doors. Contiguous to the coal are vast quantities of 
rich iron ore, both red and brown hematite, and plenty of lime- 
stone. This limestone is suitable not only for fluxing, but for 
building purposes and paving. And within neighborly distance, 
especially in Tennessee, are quarries of marble, a visit to which is 
enough to make one dream that he dwelt in marble halls. 

The coal in many localities in the South, but particularly in 
southeastern Kentucky, can be converted into coke equal to the 
famous Connellsville, and at no greater expense than it costs to 
manufacture the latter. Iron ore, coal, and limestone in the 
South have been so conveniently placed with reference to each 
other by the beneficent hand of the Creator, that English iron- 
masters almost invariably express their surprise that the natural 
advantages were not made available years ago. 

It is stated that Tennessee alone has more than five thousand 
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square miles of accessible coal-fields, and nearly as great an area 
producing iron ores, to say nothing of the resources of Alabama, 
Georgia, North Carolina, Kentucky, West Virginia, and Virginia. 
And a recent newspaper paragraph credits the State of Texas with 
areas that will produce 4,000,000 tons of iron ore to the square 
mile. The iron of Tennessee and Alabama, when properly manipu- 
lated, is said to be equalin ductility and tensile strength to that of 
Russia or Sweden. Heretofore Pennsylvania has been the chief 
source of our domestic supply of the metal, but when we are told 
by those who know what they are talking about, that the Southern 
iron can be delivered in the markets of the North for five dollars 
per ton less than that of Pennsylvania, we may catch a glimpse of 
the industrial future of the South as an iron-producer. 

The conversion of iron into steel is an infant industry in the 
South in comparison with the output of the immense plants in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois, but it isan infant of lusty growth, 
and promises a vigorous maturity. For the manufacture of char- 
coal iron the refuse of the hardwood timber hereinbefore mentioned 
will furnish material for thousands of pits for years to come. 

Should the prophesied rival of steel, aluminum, become an act- 
uality, there is no place in the United States where it ought to be 
made more advantageously than in Northern Georgia and Ala- 
bama, if an abundance of clay and cheap fuel are prime factors in 
the production of the new metal. Petroleum and natural gas are 
found in limited quantities in the South, but there are localities 
where, according to the opinion of experts, it is only necessary to 
puncture and squeeze theearth, and oil will flow like juice from an 
orange. And to continue in the realm of semi-fancy for a moment 
longer, there is a partof the mountain region of Kentucky, the 
geological formation of which is so strikingly like that of Kimberly 
in South Africa, that the finding of diamonds therein has been 
confidently predicted. 

Before the war it was believed by most of those who were 
familiar with the cultivation of cotton and tobacco, especially the 
former, that those staples could not be profitably grown without 
slave labor. The experience of the past twenty years has demon- 
strated the fallacy of that view. Millions more of the white bolls 
now throw kisses to the sun, with every passing breeze, than when 
the old system of labor was in operation. But in contemplating 
the future prosperity of the South, the manufacture of cotton as 
well as the raising of it should be taken into consideration; and 
the extraction and refinement of the oil from the seed should not 
be forgotten. The fat dividends earned by the spindles and 
looms of Augusta and Columbus prove that the New South knows 
how to manufacture cotton as well as it knows how to grow it. 
The same reasoning that applies to the manufacture of the lumber 
of the South will apply to the manufacture of her cotton. The 
latter should and will be sold from the loom instead of from the 
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gin, as the former will be sold from the wareroom instead of from 
the saw-mill. The congeniality of climate which enables her 
operatives to live more cheaply, and consequently upon less wages; 
the propinquity of coal-flelds, where steam is the motive power, 
and of never-freezing mountain streams where water is the motor; 
the juxtaposition of the factory and the source of supply of raw 
cotton—these all operate in favor of the South in the manufacture 
of textile fabrics, as most of them do in the manufacture of finished 
goods from wood. 

Outside of Texas and parts of Louisiana and Kentucky, the 
raising of stock has not been heretofore seriously considered in 
the South, but now that it has been demonstrated that fine horses 
and cattle can be raised on pastures of Bermuda grass as well as 
upon those of blue grass, the planters of Georgia and South Caro- 
lina will engage in that business. And there is no apparent 
reason to doubt a financial success equal to that of the stock- 
raisers of central Kentucky. In Texas cattle feed upon a thousand 
hills, and mules and mustangs in a thousand valleys. The lush 
savannas of western Louisiana gre also dotted with small herds, 
which in a few years will become vast droves; and they will fatten 
within easy driving distance of ashipping port. Here no bliz- 
zards come to strew the earth with monstrous frozen shapes, and 
few cyclones to whirl the herdsman’s barns and stacks to the 
clouds. A bone-cutting “norther” occasionally charges down 
over the plains, but its force is spent in a few hours and generally 
without disastrous results. 

With a deep-water harbor at some convenient point on the Gulf, 
this stock can be delivered in Liverpool as cheaply as if shipped 
from New York, made more cheaply because the preliminary 


' transportation by rail will be avoided in many cases, and greatly 


shortened in all others. 

No mention has been made of the forests of hardwood and the 
mineral treasures of Arkansas and Missouri; of the wool of west 
Texas; of the pine and hemlock forests of west Florida and south 
Georgia and Alabama; nor of the fisheries along the Gulf coast, 
because of their distance from the markets of the Northeast. The 
key to these treasures is cheap transportation. It will unlock 
them in time. Then something else than lead will go in car-load 
lots from Missouri to the markets of the East; and the Arkansaw 
traveller, as he speeds on new railways from one new manufacturing 
town to another, will find that the “agur” is but a memory, and 
that the alligator has gone to meet the buffalo. 

The history of fruit and vegetable culture in Florida and the 
lowlands of Georgia, the Carolinas, and Virginia is so well known 
that it hardly needs mentioning. The climate places that section, 
especially Florida, in advance of any other part of the United 


States, unless it is California. But the distance of California from 


the markets of the East is a handicap in the competitive race for 
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customers that will be difficult, if not impossible, to dislodge. A 
long shipment is 9 disadvantage at the best, but when it must be 
made across the Rocky Mountains and the high plateaus where “cold 
snaps” come unannounced and early in the season, it makes the 
disadvantage more burdensome. Swift steamers from Florida and 
the coast line of railway, aside from climatic advantages, will 
always enable the fruit-growers of that State, and the berry and 
melon-growers and market-gardeners of Georgia, the Carolinas, 
and Virginia to defy competition. 

Considering, then, the ability of the New South to manufacture 
her timber, her ores, and her cotton into finished goods, and to ship 
them from factories on the Tennessee and Cumberland rivers, 
without rehandling, to Pittsburgh, New Orleans, Saint Paul, or 
Fort Buford; that she can, with some additional improvement in 
the Warrior, Tombigbee, and Alabama rivers, ship her products to 
the Gulf coast, where it will require but a toss to place them in 
Central and South America and Cuba; that a network of competi- 
tive railways is being thrown over her from the Atlantic to the 
Rio Grande; that she possesses a goil equalto that in the North, 
and aclimate superior; that she can raise fine stock on her pas- 
tures of Bermuda grass, and stock of a lower grade on her prai- 
ries and savannas; that she can get her orchard and garden pro- 
ducts into a generous market earlier and in a better condition 
than rival communities; that she has a class of dusky laborers in 
every bosky dell, who flourish on corn-bread and bacon, and who 
seldom strike—considering all these advantages, were upon earth 
is there a country more favored of the gods than the New South, 
or one whose industrial future is more bright ? 

Joun A. CoNnwELL. 
Avrora, Inp. 


MY LADY SLEEPS. 


My lady sleeps. No fold 
Of silken vestment stirs 
On the fair bosom, cold, 
Under its laces, white, 
As that pale cheek of hers 
In the dim, shaded light. 


Through the curved lips no breath 
Warms the chill face or breast. 
Is this the thing called death? 
Then would I humbly sue 
Such perfect peace; such rest 
Might calm my pulses too. 


i 
4 
q 
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Ky. 


MY LADY SLEEPS. 


Is this the end of all 
Life’s sweet, tumultuous thrill? 
She, who held hearts in thrall, 
And swayed men’s destinies— 
Lies she so low and still 
After those victories? 


Under that waxen lid 

What secret thought is veiled? 
What if she heard and chid 
This futile voice of mine! 

Since, while she lived, it failed 
To reach her heart’s pure shrine. 


Whaot if her lips should break 
Death’s icy seal, and move! 
Would the old scorn awake, 
That I still vex her ear 
With the poor tale of love 
She never deigned to hear? 


Peace, foolish one! Her soul 
Dwells not in this dull clay; 
Heaven’s height was its goal. 
Haply she knows at last, 
All that I fain would say 
Now hope’s brief day is past. 


Oh, thou majestic Death! 

As in some holy place, 
Kneel I with quickened breath; 
Nor would I dare to press 

My lips on that dear face, 
Such is its sacredness! 


Sleep—while some subtle spell 
Turns brow and cheek to stone. 
Would that I slept as well, 
In dreamless rest secure! 
I who, unloved, alone 
Live and learn to endure. 
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I. 


Roy, little Jacques! Vite! Stop at nothing. Down the moun- 
tain-side, over the stubbly field where the hardy red cows and goats 
are grazing, which, as you pass, turn their mildly astonished gaze 
on you. Now you are almost there. Courage! One long breath; 
a short run; and—how the shrill, childish voice rings out of the 
tough little body, bruised and scratched by the rough stones and 
sharp twigs ! 

“Monsieur le Capitaine! Monsieur le Capitaine! Vite—la/ A 
sight, a wonder, is coming to our village. Listen while I tell you. 
It was old Félicie who saw it first; Mere Félicie, with her eighty 
years, and her lame leg—praise God that it was butoneleg! Ten 
years, ten long years, Monsieur, have passed since she made the 
ascent, and it was but this morning that she said to Jeanne—Jeanne 
Ségard, her little granddaughter: ‘ Jeanne, thy grandmother is old; 
her leg is stiff, and her bones are always aching; and it is not 
much longer that she will see the rushing stream or the snow- 
covered mountains; but who says that she will not to-day—this’ 
day, twenty long years since her boy was brought home to her 
dead—make the ascent to the place where they found him lying 
with his face turned upward ? 

“Monsieur, she started when the birds were waking in their 
nests; the lazy birds, for I was up and away guarding my flock long 
before she passed me at the little path leading to the ascent. 

“<« Petit Jacques,’ she said, ‘remain where thouart. Iamold, and 
my bones are always aching: but I must see my boy alone.’ Mon- 
sieur, it was perhaps three hours after that, at nine o’clock exact (for 
at that time Toutou, the old goat, comes up to me to have his beard 
pulled), that I heard Mére Feélicie calling, ‘ Jacques! Jacques!’ and 
when I ran a little nearer, I could hear her say well and clearly, 
‘I see something coming through the pass; it is large and black, 
and it moves always in one direction, toward our village. The 
soldiers! Run quickly, and tell Monsieur le Capitaine that he may 
be in readiness !’ Monsieur, I ran as fast as the wind blows through 
the valley, and, enfin, I am here.” 

“ Bon petit J acques! Good boy! Thou meritest a present, and 
we shall have to tell Pere Joseph, our good priest, about it, if 
he should honor us with a visit next week, that he may smile on 
thee. 

* But what news! Ah, truly, my little Jacques, it is something 
to be the only militaire in a place: and yet whata responsibility! 


1, who have fought undep the great Napoleon, have no fear, Ah, 
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surely not! But we have only onesword in the whole village, and 
that belonging to me. A glorious sword, my little one; bright 
and fresh as when it was first bought; for do not I always clean it 
myself, every morning, sitting under the tree among the fresh, 
crisp cabbages, and with a bit of chamois-skin always near to give 
ita polish? Surely it were a pity to get it covered with blood, and 
I, perhaps, not left to clean it! But thou must attend to it, Petit 
Jacques; thou art a child, and they will not touch thee. First rub 
the blade gently with soft earth, then Fe 

' Pardon, Monsieur, look! In the distance I see——” 

“A diligence with four horses! Hear the horn faintly sound! 
Oh, Mére Félicie! Mére Felicie! Foolish little Jacques! Didst 
thou think it was the soldiers that were coming to kill thee and 
all thy friends? I knew it could not be; and yet had it been true, 
I had no fear. Ah, surely not! But no mutter, little one; thou 
art a brave boy, and a good child; and we will have the priest 
smile on thee just the same. Itis eight years next month since a 
diligence entered our poor village; I remember it well, for I was so 
bent with the lumbago that I could scarcely give the salute to the 
lords and ladies as they passed. Still, thou canst not remember 
that. But why do I foolishly talk in this manner? One half-hour 
and they will be here, for they have commenced to descend the 
hillalready. (Please God that in passing they do not forget the 
old Mére Félicie, and that the poor must be fed.) 

“ Vite-la, my little one; once more run. Run in all directions, 
telling our friends of what is to happen, and to be in readiness 
to see the passing. I, also, will hasten to give the news, trying at 
the same time to find a moment in which to put on my old uni- 
form, and buckle my faithful sword at my side. Well content am 
I that I used the chamois-skin with such good effect this morning! 

“Madame Bréton! Madame Bréton! Leave the little patch of 
potatoes, and tell Pierre to, also. One quarter of an hour, and the 
diligence passes your door. And Nanon, where is Nanon? It is 
not five minutes since I told her to be in readiness. Ah, my little 
vain one! thou hast put on thy Sunday gown and taken thy posi- 
tion in the road, that thou mayest see and be seen. Here they 
come running from every direction; truly, my brave Jacques, thou 
hast done thy work well. There is old Pére Bernard, father of the 
village; and Pére Rotot, with his great goitre—the largest in the 
village, and his pride. Surely thisis the greatest excitement that 
has come to us since our good priest celebrated the “First Com- 
munion” three years ago; and what was thatin comparison? Even 
old Mére Louise, who has been paralyzed for fifteen years, and all 
that time, as everybody knows, has lain in her bed in the same 
corner, is being brought to the door.” 

Tra-la-la! Tra-la-la! 

How loud the horn-sounds! Three minutes, and they will be 
here. No matter, we are ready to receive them. M. le Capitaine 
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stands well in front, ready to give the salute, and the others crowd 
around him. It is little Jacques, who has been darting in and out 
among the crowd, that cries out: ; 

“Monsieur le Capitaine! Monsieur le Capitaine, it is Marie 
that I cannot find; she is not here; I see Marie Sardou, Marie 
Pérot, Marie Bernard, Marie Rotot, but “Marie, l’enfant de la 
Vierge,” is not here.” 

“Marie, l’enfant de la Vierge, is not here! Do not cry, little 
Jacques; thou ‘hast done thy work well, and we will yet have her. 


Surely we may all go to our homes and close our doors if Marie 


is not here. Hast thou inquired of Mme. Laraux, her mother, who 
is standing not six feet behind thee, where she is? Ah, thou little 
simpleton—and yet I will not scold thee. * * * 

“Tt was a dream, you said, Marie had last night, Madame 
Laraux—a presentiment, so to speak; and that in the dream there 
was a diligence with grand people, and -that was all she said; but 
you found her weeping in the morning, and she was too sad to 
come here now? Mon Dieu! what is all this without Marie, 
what——” 

Tra-la-la! Tra-la-la! 

Give the salute, M. le Capitaine. Run after the diligence, little 
ones, and trust that your curls and rosy cheeks will bring you a 
few sous. That is right; let the baby toddle after on his sturdy, 
unsteady legs, with his chubby hand held out to grasp the sou— 
no, the franc that is thrown to him. : 

Wonder of wonders! Saint Joseph, Patron Saint! The dili- 
gence stops at—M. le Capitaine’s. Steady, monsieur, do not stand 
in the street staring so stupidly. There, that is better; run to the 
carriage side. Once more the salute. 

“Can madame be served in any way?” 

«Yes, madame is ill, and will alight.” 


IL. 


“Marie! Marie!” 

The wind caught the sound, tossed it to the breezes, which played 
with it a while, until one, seizing it, sped away until it dropped the 
message into the little ear that was to receive it. 

“A pity to go home now with the stream so clear, and the 
mountains white and glistening in the sun. And Tomaso, hand- 
some Tomaso, will be here before long to show me the little 
chamois he found fallen from the cliffs and perhaps ask me to 
nurse it for him until it is well. But the good mother must 
have need of me. Come, Suzanne, my little mouse, take hold of 
thy great sister’s hand, and show her how we shall gohome. First, 
step on that stone, the large, flat stone where thou sometimes 
playest at being mother, with all the little stones surrounding thee 
for children, good and bad. Then, to the high rock, where Pierre 
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builds his fire on cold mornings, that he may warm his numb 
fingers during the milking. Come, thou canst make the step— 
there, thou art a brave child, and we will tell thy father to-night 
what thou canst do. Now, a short run up the side of the hill, and 
there is the cottage, with the good mother standing in the door-way 
watching for us. And, Bébé, who is that near? Yes, his hair is 
light, and I think his eyes must be blue. I think—ah, yes! I 
remember now: he had just come into my dream when I awoke, 
and I was very sad. Ido not know why; but I was sad. Yes, 
little one, thou canst run alone now.” 

« Voila, monsieur; here is Marie, whom M. le Capitaine was so 
kind as to speak to you about. Monsieur, she is a good child, a 
good daughter; and you can do no better than to paint her picture; 
always allowing that you get the sparkle in her eyes, which my 
good man says is like the twinkling of dewdrops. But, without 
doubt, you are a fine painter.” 

Mme. Laraux went into the house, for it was time to prepare the 
soup and the savory ragout she made so well, never forgetting 
to put in the bit of fried onion to season it, without which her 
Ambrose thought it quite incomplete. 

The sun just touched Marie’s wavy brown hair as she stood be- 
fore the painter, and with an artist's quick perception he noticed 
how the gold glittered in the ripples, what a beautiful light shone 
in the gray eyes, and how, in every way, her face and form con- 
tained what he wanted for the portrait he wished to send to the 
next exhibition. ‘It must, it must be accepted,” he had said over 
and over again, after he had entered the list of competitors to send 
not only the best painted, but the most pleasing picture. “It will be 
accepted,” he now said, with boyish enthusiasm and confidence, as 
he looked at Marie. 

Probably it was the need he felt of expressing his joy in some 
way that caused him, as he arranged her, to speak of his great 
hopes for the picture, and how much his future depended on its 
acceptance. 

“ And’ now, Marie,” he said, after the position was assumed, 
“you will talk to me while I paint, and tell me all about yourself; 
for I must have not only your face, but you in the picture, to 
make it lifelike; and your mother has also promised me that you 
shall be my guide during: my walks about here. M. le Capitaine, 
at whose house my mother lies ill, told me that you knew every 
rock and crevive, and could show me all the places of interest. 
He called you ‘ Marie, l’enfant de la Vierge?’ Tell me why.” 

“ Qui, monsieur. Would monsieur mind my knitting? I can 
do it without my eyes, and I talk better so. 

“Tt was like this,monsieur. I am the eldest child of nine; there 
are Pierre, Louise, Jean, le petit Ambrose, Henri, Félicie, Suzanne, 
and still the little baby, who has not yet a name, for now we have 
to think long before one can be found. Monsieur, when I came 
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I was a great joy to my parents, and my father said, ‘ What shall 
we call her? it must be a good name; it shall be the best of 
names; it shall be Louise.’ (My mother’s name, monsieur). But 
the good mother answered, ‘Ambrose Laraux, thou speakest with- 
out thinking; I thank thee for the love thou hast just shown me 
in what thou saidst, but the child’s name is Marie; she is our first 
great gift from above, and she was sent from Marie la Vierge, who 
is a mother, and knew what my heart longed for. So I was called 
Marie, monsieur; but three years passed before the name given 
me was heard by Pere Joseph, our good priest, for he had a long 
illness, and was not able to visit us once a month, as is his custom; 
and the first time he came I also was ill. I remember well when 
he came to the house. My mother was overjoyed at the thought 
that he was to see me for the first time; and we were all so 
happy. (Monsieur, do I still sit as you wish?) Pére Joseph took me 
on his knee, and his eyes were so kind as he looked at me and 
said: ‘ Petite, who art thou?’ and I answered, ‘I am “ Marie, 
Venfant de la Vierge.”’ You see, monsieur, I had so often heard 
the good mother repeat what I have just told you, that I really 
thought I was the Virgin’s child. Pére Joseph crossed himself 
and looked so stern that I was almost in tears; but the next 
moment he drew me close in his arms and said: ‘Little one, thou 
hast named thyself, so try to live that thou mayest merit the 
name, and be, indeed, a true daughter of our most Holy Mother.’ 
Then, monsieur, all was gladness again, and since then I have 
always been called by the name which as a little child I gave 
myself. ‘ 

“Monsieur has finished for to-day? Aw revoir, monsieur.” 

The soup was being served as Marie slowly entered the little 
room and took her seat beside her father. She had sat there ever 
since she could remember. “And thou wilt always sit here, m 
child,” he was wont to say, “ until, perhaps, the fine Tomaso shail 
take thee away; but we will hope that will not be for many a 
long day.” 

‘How young the father looks to-night!” Marie thought; “and 
the good mother too, so fresh and sweet! and the children more 
brown and rosy than ever before. Surely we are a happy family, 
and why must I, to-night, feel so sad?” 

But listen: the mother is going to tell her one story to Henri, 
who feigns he has forgetten it, which none of them ever hear 
without experiencing a new thrill. 

“Well, Henri, it was like this, if thou wilt have it. Thy mother 
was born in Paris. Little boy, jumping over rocks, wading in 
the stream, tending thy goat, what dost thou know of Paris? 
La belle Paris! Canst thou imagine anything? Canst thou think 
of the broad streets, the beautiful gardens, the high buildings, 
so high, Henri, that thou couldst scarce see the tops, and all 
filled, always filled, with people? Thou thinkest it a great thing 
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to see Pére Joseph once a month; what if thou sawest ten, 
twenty priests on the streets in one day; and the churches always 
+ that thou mightest have an oe to pray, and keep 

y soul pure? But the light, the gaiety in Paris, my children! 
All is bright there; all are happy. ' 

“Thy mother, Henri, was an only child, and her father, thy 
grandfather, whom thou never sawest, was an épicier, a man of 
merit, who had amassed a little money by frugal habits. Was it 
strange, then, that his daughter should be looked upon with favor 
by Maurice Leroque, son of the baker, and that in time he should 
ask her hand in marriage? And when my father said, ‘Louise, 
Maurice Leroque wishes thee for his wife, and I am well content 
that it shall be so,’ I said: ‘ Yes, my father,’ and thought that I 
was content also. 

“Little ones, I did not love Maurice, although I did not think 
of it in that way—I did not know—but I thought, ‘Paris is no 
longer gay; the children do not laugh with as merry voices as 
they used when I walk with Maurice on Sundays in the Champs 
Elysées, and the punchinellos do not make me laugh. Every- 
body is sad, and I, the saddest of all.’ 

“ Well, my marriage day was set; the priest had been consulted; 
my white dress was finished and lying on the bed; truly, the fre- 
quent peeps I gave into that room were the only pleasure I got 
from the whole affair. 

“There were but four days between me and ‘Madame Lero- 
que,’ when my father said, ‘Louise, Maurice is called into the 
country for a day, andit is proper that thou, thy mother, and 
myself should have one last pleasure between ourselves before 
thou art taken away. To-morrow is the féte in the Tuileries, and 
we will go.’ (There was always a movement of increased interest 
on the part of the little Laraux at this point.) 

“ Henri, it was a beautiful day; so warm, and yet the air quite 
fresh; and after we reached the garden I seemed to notice things 
more than I had for several weeks, and to feel quite gay; so that 
when my father said, ‘Louise, here is Ambrose Laraux, whom I 
have found in the crowd; he is in Paris for the first time, and as 
his father was once kind to me, so it is my pleasure to be kind to 
his son; thou canst walk with him around the garden to show him 
the sights, and we will then have him dine with us,’ I was well 
content. 

“Oh, the charming walk we had in and out among the booths, 
watching the gay crowd, and all the time eating the delicious 
little cakes which Ambrose bought! Truly, I have never since 
eaten any which compared with them. And then the gay ride we 
had in the “merry-go-round,” which Ambrose quite insisted on, 
although I told him afterward that it was more for children than 
for a girl who would be married in four days. 

“Tt was then that he ceased to laugh; and I, too, felt the old 
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sadness coming back, only with it a strange feeling that I had 
never before felt; and I commenced to think of the brown curls 
and blue eyes of Ambrose, and his kind voice; and all during the 
dinner I thought of how I should miss him. 

“ Little ones, as I said, there were but four days, less than four 
days, between me and ‘Madame Leroque.’ However, much can be 
acomplished in four days. 

“But no, my children—Henri, thou little rogue, didst thou 
think to catch thy mother this time into telling thee all that took 
place in those four days? Only thy father and I know all the 
happiness and sadness of that time. 

** Mes enfants, there does not one day pass but I think, ‘ What 
if there had not been a féte at the Tuileries on that day? and 
what if I had not been there? What if Ambrose had not been 
there? Ah, that thought is terrible! Then the tears come, and 
I offer a prayer to the Virgin Mary, thanking her for her care. 

“Oh, the good father! My Ambrose! That is right, little Suz- 
anne; Louise, Marie, Pierre, all crowd around thy father and 
embrace him, and tell him that thou hadst rather have him for 
thy father than the best baker in Paris.” 


TI. 


Probably there is no prouder man in the little village during 
these days than M. le Capitaine. True, he no longer lived under 
his own roof; for la grande dame—the great lady—more than filled 
the two tiny rooms. Bui that was all right; he could sleep at night 
at Jean Sarot’s,and spend all the days sitting outside his own 
door, dressed in his military clothes, which he had worn ever since 
the arrival, ready to do any of the commissions Madame might 
desire. 

Everyone has his peculiar province in the village. Who would 
think of asking the signs of the weather of any other than old 
Peére Jacot, who has lived so many years, and seen more storms 
and fine days than anyone else? Who can divine dreams equal 
to Mére Louise, who has always possessed the gift from childhood, 
and used it freely ? : 

But M. le Capitaine! Can anyone look at him without know- 
ing that his is the power of making arrangements and taking the 
lead in all things, so that he is, indeed, the captain of the little 
village, and now the acknowledged factotum, the body-guard, in 
fact the indispensable one, to the great lady? 

The bell rings. M. le Capitaine rises instantly, waits a second 
to straighten himself and assume the correct military attitude, and 
then enters the cottage. The salute. “Can Madame be served in 
any way?” 

What a master mind it is, that is able to decide things in a 
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moment, in a flash! Monsieur, you have the true military spirit. 
Hear what he says: 

“Madame, I may say with truth that in five minutes, ten minutes 
at the latest, you can have what you desire. I do not have to 
think before I say, that in all our village there is but one who is 
capable of sitting with Madame, of talking with Madame, of assist- 
ing Madame, and that is ‘ Marie, l’enfant de la Vierge,’ the daugh- 
ter of Ambrose Laraux, and the adored one of the village. 
Madame will excuse me while I seek her.” 

And so it was that, during the ten days the grand lady lay ill at 
M. le Capitaine’s, the life of Marie was quite changed. In the 
mornings she must sit for her portrait, and talk, always talk, as 
Monsieur desired; then go for a long walk with Monsieur, still 
talking and singing gay little songs that he might see her changes 
of expression. And the afternoons she must pass with the grand 
lady. 

Pane little Marie! Listen as she prays. 

“Mother! Mother Marie! Holy Virgin, look on thy. child! 
The mountains no longer glisten in the sun; the stream runs dark 
and sluggish; the birds have ceased their singing, and thy child’s 
heart is sad. Oh, Holy Mother! it is hard to talk and sing when 
Iam sad—although I know not why—but he wishes it, and he 
says the picture must be good. Oh, Mother of God! be near me; 
take me in thy arms and comfort me, for I am very sad.” 

“Marie, lenfant de la Vierge,” are you always to have a sore 
~— in your heart, caused by the intrusion of a stranger into your 

ome; or is your story to be like your mother’s, commencing with 
sadness, and ending with happiness? Listen as she confesses to 
Pére Joseph, the good priest. 

“ Mon pére, the day had come when the strangers were to leave 
our little village, and my sadness still continued; a sadness, my 
father, which I was too much of a child to undersand or call by 
name. And then, had not my heart always been with the handsome 
Tomaso, who, when a child, called me his little wife? But the 
portrait was still unfinished, and Monsieur, wishing to keep me 
with him to the last, said that I must walk with him, and sing, and 
talk, al talk, that he might not forget my face. 

“The walk that morning was up the ascent, and Monsieur said 
that when we reached the summit I must sing the gay little song 
which always made my face so beautiful. Oh, my father, how I 
wished that my Holy Mother had not given me the face, and then 
I could have been sad, and not always told to laugh and talk. 

“ But I did not sing the song. I tremble and grow cold as I tell 
you this, and the sight all comes back to me. Have patience, for 
my words come slowly. 

«We had almost reached the summit, and Monsieur was speak- 
ing of the beautiful scene before us, when a sound was brought 
to me by the wind, a little cry as from a child hurt and in danger. 
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I spoke of it to Monsieur, and he said—oh, my father, the cruel 
words !—he said, ‘I have no time to give to any child. Sing the 
song.’ 

“Then—I committed a sin. The wicked anger took possession 
of me, and I spoke hot, quick words; then I ran, for still the cry 
continued, and I must hasten. 

“Oh, my poor little Jacques! My little friend! His rosy cheeks 
were all wet with tears, and his little hands cut and bleeding as he 
held tightly to arock. My father, that was all there was between 
the little one and death! . 

“T was wild; I knew not what to do. Monsieur was on the summit, 
and I, alone; and the little hands were growing weaker, and the 
voice fainter, all the time. 

«Courage, little Jacques!’ I cried. And then I knelt, and told 
my Holy Mother of his danger, and begged that she would send 
help; and while I prayed, I heard my name. ‘Marie?’ And 
when I looked up, wondering, there stood Tomaso. Oh, the joy! 
the joy! the relief! He, with his strength, and I, with my 
weakness, soon had the little Jacques in our arms; and then all 
three knelt and thanked the Holy Mother for sending Tomaso to 
save the child from death. 

“My father, there is still something more to tell. It was while 
walking home, with my Tomaso’s arm around me, that I found the 
sadness had all left me; the stream was as clear, and the birds 
sang as sweetly as ever. And then the thought came to me (my 
father, it is hard to tell; it is a sin) that perhaps the sadness 
was all owing to Monsieur, and that my thoughts had been of his 
fine manners and white hands, rather than of my brave Tomaso’s 
quiet ways and rough brown hands, that are always so kind in 
helping others. Then I felt. that Tomaso should know what a 
foolish child I had been; so with his arm still about me I told him 
all; but he only kissed me, and held me the closer. * * * 
* * * Yes, my father; the marriage will be on your next 


visit, if you approve.” 
Kare Erskrne. 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
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PROTECTION HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED 


StatEsMEN from the earliest times have sought to increase the 
national wealth by regulation, by tariffs, by bounties. As to the 
efficacy of special devices there was naturally at all times great dif- 
ference of opinion; but as to the principle itself—viz., that wealth 
could be artificially increased, and that governmental regulation 
was beneficial—authorities were practically of one accord. But at 
the time when in France kingships and privileges began to be 
questioned, when earnest men were setting their faces toward 
freedom, when to the hearts of a struggling people came the truth 
of the identity of human interests and the dreams of human fel- 
lowship, there came also, almost as a revelation, the perception of 
the nature of trade. The teachers of this school, some of whom 
were sad buffets of destiny, and victims of the consequences of 
the denial of the truths. of freedom which they taught, might 
indeed have perished in the carnival of passions aroused by the 
Revolution had not their doctrines been seized upon and given 
shape and form by the greatest intellect yet directed to an exam- 
ination of the natural history of production—Adam Smith. The 
fundamental doctrine at the basis of the teachings of this great 
economist was that of the identity of communal with individual 
interests. Every individual who strives to better his own condi- 
tion is adding to the national wealth and the progress of society, 
and any laws which interfere with the process of production and 
exchange are an absolute obstruction and hindrance. No indi- 
vidual accumulation, if honestly acquired, but increases the social 
wealth; no single saving of capital, no* single expenditure of 
human labor, but must facilitate further accumulations, and in a 
variety of ways increase the average returns. 

It is sometimes urged by protectionist writers that theypolicy of 
free-trade was used by England to crush the infant industries of 
Ireland. This, in fact, is one of the stock arguments presented to 
the Irish-American voter. What are the facts? England said: 
if once the Irish are admitted to engage in those branches of 
trade wherein that kingdom can underwork, and therefore under- 
sell, England in foreign markets, the Irish will creep gradually 
into all other branches of English commerce. Ireland, it was 
urged, ought still to continue restricted in such other trade as 
England should be capable of carrying on in competition with 
France. It was argued that, were Ireland to be admitted to such 
partial freedom of trade as England was willing to accord her, she 
should be obliged to contribute in taxation to the mother-country 
from this increased trade, while she should continue to exercise 
this freedom only so far as England might permit her. It was in 
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fact the policy of protection which was used to crush out the 
infant industries of Ireland. Infinite hindrances and obstructions 
were thrown by England in the way of Irish commerce. Sugar 
and molasses intended for Ireland had first to be landed in Eng- 
land. Irish products, when not prohibited, paid heavy duties in 
England ; and certain manufactures were not permitted to exist 
in the sister country. A prohibition to import Irish cattle was 
maintained under the pretext of conferring a boon upon the Irish 
people. Ireland got protection, and it got the hot end of it. So, 
too, the colonists were prohibited by England from resorting to 
foreign markets for supplies, not indeed for the protection of the 
English coionies, but for the sake of securing a monopoly of the 
colonial trade. Lord Chatham, to whom Horace Greely once 
referred in a speech as a consistent protectionist, declared that 
the British colonists had no right to make even a horseshoe-nail 
for themselves. 

The act of 1650, passed by the Cromwellian Parliament, confined 
the import and export trade of the colonies exclusively to British 
vessels, or ships built in the colonies. It specified that certain 
enumerated articles should not be sent direct to any foreign 
country without previously having undergone inspection in Eng- 
land. It was against such tyranny as this that the colonies 
rebelled. The Declaration of Independence stated, among other 
indictments against George ITI, that he had “cut off our trade with 
all parts of the world.” 

At the conclusion of the War of the Revolution, and for some 
time after, industry stagnant. The duties imposed in 1789 
were very light, varying from 5 to 74 per cent ad valorem. But in 
1791 Hamilton proposed a resolution claiming for the Federal 
Government pewer to encourage agriculture, manufacture, and 
commerce, under the authority to levy imposts for the general 
welfare. Madison and Jefferson strongly opposed these doctrines, 
and a resolution of Mr. Madison, to the effect that the operation of 
the tariff should continue for only eleven years, was passed by a 
vote of 41 to 8. In 1792 Hamilton again asked for an increase of 
24 per cent for the protection of the frontier and other purposes. 

To make it appear that the early fathers of this republic were in 
favor of a high protective tariff, many of their statements have 
been forced out of their natural connection. Let us examine a few 
of these, always remembering that the men who made them were 
not political economists, and that the late war with England, 
against which country our tariffs were avowedly directed, had 
done much to arouse and maintain that hostility toward peoples 
of different nationalities which at bottom is the primary origin of 
all tariffs. 

General Washington, in his Message of 1796, particularly recom- 
mended to Congress the encouragement of manufactures. But his 
language was general, and committed him to no particular line of 
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policy. Mr. Jefferson’s Message of 1802 contained the following: 
“To cultivate peace and maintain commerce and navigation in 
all their lawful enterprises, to foster our fisheries as nurseries of 
navigation, and to protect the manufactures adapted to our cir- 
cumstances, are the landmarks by which to guide ourselves in all 
our proceedings.” This is explicit, and no doubt warrants protec- 
tionists in claiming Jefferson as an apostle. But let them not be 
too hasty. If we examine the rate of duties during Jefferson’s 
administration, we shall be surprised to find how low they were. 
An increase of 24 per cent during his presidency was imposed to 
meet the expenses of the war with the Barbary powers. Alexander 
Hamilton is a name which figures in protection argument as an 
illustrious example. Le} us examine just what measure of truth 
there is in this. . 

Hamilton found the country without revenue and without credit. 
Hamilton organized a revenue system. How little protection there 
was in it is evidenced from the fact that duties upon articles not 
made in the country—teas and coffees—and upon luxuries—wines 
and spirits—were high; but duties on necessaries—cottons and 
woollens—were low. Hamilton’s tariff, then, was a tariff for reve- 
nue, not for protection, or at most giving only incidental pro- 
tection. He examined native woollens, and gave it as his opinion 
that, having attained a very great degree of perfection, they 
needed no addition to the 5 per cent already imposed for their 
encouragement; but he recommended an increase of 24 per cent on 
carpeting, and rather timidly suggested that, on account of the 
article being a luxury, the increase would not be objected to. 

Hamilton considered the existing scale of 5 per cent high enough 
to bring the home fabrics to perfection. If Hamilton were living 
he might call himself a tariff reformer; but the New York Tribune 
would hurl at him the damning epithet of free-trader. It is doubt- 
ful if Mr. Mills, as a matter of policy, would care to have asso- 
ciated with him in the preparation of a tariff-reform measure a 
man of such known free-trade proclivitives as Alexander Hamil- 
ton. But seriously, it is instructive to note that that man whom 
protectionists have especially selected from among our early 
statesmen as a representative of their ideas should be the onlv 
one of them whose political system is a modified form of imperial- 
ism, and who distrusted, with the instinct of an aristocrat, the 
policy of reposing power in the masses. 

How different were the sentiments of the school of Jefferson may 
be gathered from the words of Madison: “I must observe also 
that, though it is true I have spoken of the power of government in 
its enlarged sense over commerce, as a primary and known object in 
forming the Constitution, the language of the statement is inaccu- 
rate, at least as being susceptible of a construction embracing 
indefinite powers over the entire resources of the country.” If 
Madison and Jefferson ever were protectionists, in the sense in 
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which that term is now employed, and to which their language by 
no means seems to commit them, they recoiled from the logical 
application of such doctrines almost in horror. A letter written 
by Jefferson to one of his confidential friends the year after the 
tariff of 1824, which Professor Thompson calls “the first really 
protective tariff,” went into effect, contains these words: “Under 
the power to regulate commerce they assume indefinitely that also 
over agriculture and manufactures, and call it regulation to take 
the earnings of one of these branches of industry, and that too the 
most depressed, and put -them into the pockets of the other, the 
most flourishing of all.” 

It is true that Hamilton, in his celebrated report, stated some of 
the arguments which have ever since been maintained by protec- 
tionists; but most of these were urged with reference to a country 
about to assume an independent place among the nations. We 
have seen, however, the scale of duties which he recommended, 
which protection in theory and practice would warrant us in con- 
sidering ridiculously inefficient. We have seen, too, that the first 
object was that of revenue, and that in the absence of credit a tax 
upon imports recommended itself as the most convenient method 
of raising revenue. The tariff of 1789,* it is true, involved the 
principle of protection, but declered first the necessity of revenue, 
in the following terms: “ Whereas it is necessary for the support 
of the government, for the discharge of the debt of the United 
States, and for the encouragement and protection of manufactures, 
that duties be laid...” The scale was 8} per cent ad valorem, 
which is a revenue scale, not a protective one. 

Our Revolutionary War was a revolt against the theory of 
national isolation. It is true that these early Americans were not 
clear upon the only correct economic doctrine of free trade, but it 
would be equally absurd to claim that they had any clearly formed 
protective opinions. Industries which had sprung up during the 
war were prostrated at its conclusion; and to many this seemed to 
advocate a return to restrictive laws upon foreign trade. The war 
had acted as a protective tariff; it had been destructive to industry 
generally, but it had called into existence particular industries, 
which had sprung into unnatural life, and died with the death of 
the con jitions which had brought them into being. 

The very extent of our resources, the latent industry of a scat- 
tered people upon an unexplored continent, for a season paralyzed 
industrial energies. It would have been strange indeed, after such 
an upheaval—after such a time, in which war had been the occupa- 


* The tariff of 1789 was an actual free-trade measure. It involved the aboli- 
tion of inter-State tariffs, and the reduction of State tariffs on foreign goods. 
From this measure free-trade received an extension not previously existing in 
modern times. The prosperity which followed can be clearly shown to have 
been in large measure a result of this legislation in behalf of unrestricted com- 
merce. 
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tion of every able-bodied man, and the disturbing thought of every 
maid and wife—that the nation should have gone straightway to 
rational housekeeping. 

But any interference by the government in the business of indi- 
viduals has no place in a republic. It is distinctively a royalist 
notion. The oligarchies felt, and rightly, that the interests of the 
state, as the state was then constituted, were not likely at all times 
to be conserved by the interests of individuals. But the obvious 
reason of such inference was the fact that the state—the aristocracy 
and the crowned heads—was not really representative of the 
people. To have allowed the free play of individual interests 
would have weakened the assumption of the royal prerogative. 

As civilization has progressed, we have not seen the sphere of 
government enlarged; we have instead seen its sphere reduced; 
we have witnessed the bounds of individual effort extended, and 
natural activities receive less and less the attention of a restrain- 
ing government. More and more all rational restriction upon 
liberty is seen to be restriction upon that kind of liberty which 
makes against the larger freedom; more and more is it seen that 
governmental supervision is chiefly desirable as a moral correc- 
tive, and that it cannot concern itself with religion or with com- 
merce. The spirit of our Constitution, the aspiration of our coun- 
try’s fathers, fallin the line of the strict letter of the doctrine of the 
non-interference of the state with the business of the individual. 
It is one of the anomalies of our history that the denial in our 
laws of this doctrine should have originated among a people who 
had been the first to assert it, by the very accident of their exist- 
ence and the spirit of their declarations. 

The conclusions to be drawn from an examination of the tariff 
laws of the earlier period of our history are these: their primary 
object was revenue, dating from the duty first imposed upon to- 
bacco in 1790, to the increase in the schedule of duties upon im- 
ports in 1816, for the support, as I have shown, of the wars against 
the Barbary powers. 

Down to the period of 1816 a protective system had not been. 
born; and Mr. Lowndes of South Carolina, who had voted for the 
tariff of 1816, observed in a debate in 1820, referring to those who 
had again applied for an increase of duties, “They suggest no 
standard by which the sufficiency of the encouragement they pro- 
pose can be tested, and promise therefore no limitations to the 
burden which may be imposed upon the country.” 

The first apostles of protectionism in this country advocated 
tariff duties as a means of upbuilding industries not yet national- 
ized or sufficiently established; and this advocacy was qualified by 
the promise of the repeal of these duties when the industries 
should have attained a footing. But this notion of the upbuilding 
of industries by tariffs has given way, as no longer an adequate 
justification of the continuance of these duties. But although the 
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defence has been abandoned, the language of the defence has been 
unconsciously retained. We still hear of “infant industries,” but 
the business of wool-growing and iron-mining were active and 
lusty industries in this country before this government existed. 


JosEePH Dana Miter. 
JERSEY CirTy. 


CARMEN SYLVA AND HER LATEST POEMS. 


Tue papers have recently announced the appearance of a new 
work by the Queen of Roumania, the royal: authoress, Carmen 
Sylva. An article from the pen of the famous writer of the 
“Buchholz Familie,” Julius Stinde (well-known even in America), 
lately attracted my attention and induced me to give to the 
American admirers of Roumanian poetry his estimate of the fair 
poetess, as well as some extracts from one of her latest works. 

Far up in the heights of the Carpathian Mountains, in the silent 
solitude of an evergreen forest, stands the fairy-like castle of 
Pelesch, the summer residence of the King and Queen of Rou- 
mania. Although much has been said and written about the castle 
(whose chief architect was the king himself), no description can 
convey to us even a faint idea of the subtle, magic charm it weaves 
around each and every one fortunate enough to linger in its 
vicinity. Rugged rocks, in whose deep-sheltered fissures the 
winter's snow retains its freshness and purity till early summer, 
form a majestic background to the secluded vale in which it lies. 
Apparently rising from the midst of the green pines, their rough, 
uneven slopes glisten through the blue vapor as they tower aloft 
toward the cloudless firmament. A bright clearing in the heart of 
this dark woodland affords ample space for the well-kept park and 
castle, which, with its Gothic towers and battlements, seems the 
embodiment of the ideal our fancies have painted of the royal 
palaces in which Dornroschen* lay so long in peaceful slumbers. 

Naught breaks the impressive stillness save the warbling of the 
forest songsters and the rushing of the Pelesch brook as it leaps 
cheerily down the mountain-side into the depths below. 

In this region of country, springtide is ushered in with rare, 
indescribable beauty. The pungent odor of the pines permeates 
the balmy atmosphere, the sun sends forth friendly, invigorating 
beams to awaken the sleeping flowerlets, while the very air vivi- 
fies and intoxicates; and in this joyous season, Elizabeth, Queen of 
Roumania (Carmen Sylva), enters the peaceful vale to enjoy and 
sing its beauties. 

Her library is embellished with appropriate gems of art, works 


* The Sleeping Beauty. 
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of the old masters adorn its walls, the exquisitely carved furniture 
is a model of elegance and comfort, and through the stained 
windows of the balcony, a rich, mellow light sheds a radiance on 
everything within its reach, while the larger windows command a 
magnificent view of the extensive forest beyond. 

But charming and conducive to study as this apartment is, 
Carmen Sylva has selected for the scene of her literary labors a 
still more favored spot, a sanctum whose simplicity and seclusion 
appeal strongly to the poetic imagination of this royal songstress. 
It is an attic chamber in the forester’s humble home, in the most 
secluded portion of this romantic dingle, and its only furniture 
is an old-fashioned settee and an unpretentious writing-desk on 
which rests a bouquet of wild-flowers. In this sequestered nook, 
far from the splendors and gayeties of court, her fertile imagin- 
ation creates those forms and fancies which give to the world such 
a pleasing insight into her own thoughts and experiences. 

e charms of Carmen Sylva’s poems have been too often sung 
to require one additional word of praise. Her works may be 
divided into two classes, the productions of her own genius, and 
her translations of the poetic treasures of the Roumanian people. 
To her we are indebted for our acquaintance with this interest- 
ing and instructive poesie, for in faultless rhythm and thrilling - 
measures she has revealed, in her native German tongue, to the 
friends of her old German home, the soul-life of her subjects in 
her second home, Roumania. 

Carmen Sylva’s recent work, “The Rhapsody of Dimbowitza,” 
belongs to the second class. 

The vale of Dimbowitza, wild and picturesque as it slopes from 
the Carpathian Mountains, finally stretches out into a fertile plain. 
The inhabitants of the valley are faithful, industrious tillers of the 
soil, and have little intercourse with the outside world. Their 
secluded lives have rendered them a quaint, peculiar people, and 
Carmen Sylva, in this work, has portrayed some of their eccentrici- 
ties in a pathetic, forcible manner. These poems will compare 
favorably with the Volkslieder (folk-songs) of any age, and, though 
beautiful in their simplicity, often awaken “thoughts that do lie 
too deep for tears.” 

For four long years Helena Vacaresco devoted her time and 
energy to collecting these verses as she heard them sung by the 
peasants at their spinning-wheels, in the harvest fields, by the side 
of their infants’ cradles, and at their funerals, or trilled by the 
gypsies and fortune-tellers at their festivals and dances. Finally 
she committed the precious treasure to the queen, who in the peace- 
ful solitudes of the Pelesch forest translated the simple melodies 
so dear to the inhabitants of the vale of Dimbowitza. 

A brief preface explains how these songs are sung. They are 
sometimes improvised by the peasants themselves, though usually 
by the musician (whose house “the sun and the songs inhabit”), 
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who is expected to render them on all occasions, whether his heart 
is weighed down with grief or brimming over with joy. The soft 
tones of a mandolin or lute generally accompany the singing of 
these rhymeless strophes. In these unique compositions the prin- 
cipal song is always introduced by some favorite poetic sentiment, 
which is repeated at the close, and which, like a rich strain of 
music opening and concluding the same melody, forms a choice 
and appropriate setting to the entire song. ; 

The majority of these poems are touching and plaintive, singing 
of humility and resignation, of devotion to labor and to the soil 
which crowns labor with blessing and reward. Occasionally they 
bewail the trials of life, and anon murmur the sorrows and woes 
of love, but seldom do they ring out exultant notes of joy. The 
mystic band uniting the living with the dead is everywhere visible 
in these popular poems, for these humble people retain a vivid 
recollection of their departed friends, and invest them with a 
phantom life. The following rhapsody will serve as an illustration 
of the peculiar metre in which these weird, unique poems are 
rendered in the original 


THE WIDOW. 


Behind the green willows the sun its face has hidden, 
And the willows tremble because they conceal the sun. 
If on the door at eve I heard a gentle rap, 
For one moment I should think he had come back— 
Then quickly recollect that he was dead, 
And realize that it was only his dear soul 
Which had returned. 
But I should invite the dear, loved soul 
To enter once more through the doorway, 
And to come close, quite close, beside.me, 
And if his dear soul then should ask of me: , 
‘* How is it with the children, the cattle, and the Indian corn?” 
Quickly I should reply unto that soul, 
“«It is well; all is well,” 
That it might rest in quiet, and slumber on in peace. 
- Still I should hope sincerely that his soul might never ask, 
‘* How is it with the sorrow of thine own soul?” 
For since no one may dare to lie unto the dead, 
What could I answer him but, ‘‘ Still unhealed,” 
And his poor soul could ne’er again sleep on 
In peaceful quiet and tranquillity. 
If it should chance, howe’er, some day to ask me for some flowers, 
I should give them gladly, 
Trusting, however, that it might never ask, 
‘* Wilt thou give to me a drink?” 
For one dare give unto the dead naught else to drink save tears, 
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And I would never let his fond soul know 

I offered it my tears to drink. 

I should like to show him his old home 

And his dear children, 

For they remain unchanged, unaltered. 

But I should hope that he might ne’er desire 

To gaze into my sorrowful, sad countenance; 

For the dead have wondrous vision, 

And he would there discover traces of my woe. 

If in the gloaming therefore his soul taps gently at my door, 
I must strive to answer cheerfully 

But truly: ‘‘ All is well with me and in our home, 
Upon my countenance— 

I have forgotten thee, 

So go and fall asleep once more in peace; 

The dead must shed no tears.” 

His loving soul will then go back unto its rest 

Within the grave, 

Nor once glance backward, 

And will nevermore arise to wander round 

And tap upon my doar at eventide. 

Behind the green willows the sun its face has hidden, 
And the willows tremble because they conceal the sun. 


Many of the songs are turned to this same weird chord. One 
lets himself in and follows a path which leads to a region where 
he breathes the fragrance of a peculiar bloom and verdure, and 
hears mysterious whisperings and rustlings in its strange atmos- 
phere. And yet these songs lead invariably to the heart, the 
ever-longing, never-satisfied human heart, whose joys and sorrows 
have been sung by poets of every age and clime. 

Carmen Sylva dedicated this work to the memory of her only 
child, whom death snatched violently from her arms. Anyone 
familiar with these melodles will readily perceive why she laid this 
chaplet on the grave of her darling. It is a wreath of the never- 
fading flowers which bud and blossom among the people who love 
and honor this sorrowing mother as their kind and faithful queen. 
She gives expression to her grief in the following touching 
strains: 


Thou hast loved this fair earth too dearly, 

So she has taken thee into her arms, 

That no strange land may ever tear thee from her, 
And the weight of no strange crown may ever crush 
The splendor of thy lovely locks, so dear to me. 
Too true ! this earth has hid thee from my sight, 
My sunny child. 


. 
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My hand trembles, for the past comes back anew, 

And it awakes the thought 

That I must curse the cruel earth 

For robbing me of thee. 

But see, she now discloses unto me 

Her choicest treasures and her wealth— 

Her hidden wealth of song. . 

I forget again how desolate I have been, 

And remember not the sadness 

Which oppressed me. 

The wider still she opens up her portals, 

And from the dust of my beloved child 

Spring forth for me sweet, gladsome songs 
: Of the earth it luved so well. 


Although these poems are highly esteemed and lauded for their 
beauty and pathos, many of the prose works of the royal author- 
ess (especially her latest, “ Deficit”) are severely censured for 
their offensive realism. 

‘ A widely circulated German paper, Furs Haus, replies to a sub- 
scriber’s query, “Shall I give Carmen Sylva’s ‘Deficit’ to my 
daughter to read?” in these words: ‘Certainly not! The pages 
of this book are filled with objectionable sentiments. The most 
disgusting characters are here depicted with all the power, yes, 
even charm of the talented authoress. The better, nobler charac- 
ters are represented as small and insignificant in comparison with 
those of an opposite type. A blue pencil {the Germans say red] 
in a friend’s hand would have done the authoress good service, by 
shortening long-drawn-out speeches, and erasing passages that are 
neither clear nor refined. Parts of the chapter, “The Witch,” 
otherwise written with masterly skill, would fall under this class.” 

It is sad to think that any woman, be her nationality what it 

may, can permit herself to be carried away by this realistic cur- 


rent of literature. 
JEAN W. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


THOUGHTS ON MATTERS LYRIC AND DRAMATIC. 


Messrs. Appry, Grau, and Schoeffel bestowed a great boon on 
the real music lovers of New York when they afforded them an 
opportunity of hearing the earliest and the latest examples of the 
music-drama, in Gluck’s “Orfeo” and Mascagni’s “Cavalleria 
Rusticana.” Apart frorh the intrinsic beauty of both these works, 
which are masterpieces. of their kind, there is much food for 
thought. 
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Gluck was the first composer to cut loose from ancient classic — 
form and to give dramatic color and energy to stage music; in 
fact, to do what Wagner has carried out to the verge of faddism, 
but with a quality that Wagner did not possess—the sweetness 
and light of pure melody. Wagner might, perhaps, in a happy 
mood, have written the scenes in Tartarus and the Elysian Fields, 
but never in his most gracious moments could he have created . 
that most perfect of all dramatic songs, “Che faro senza Eury- 
dice,” which combines beauty of melodic form, intensity of tragic 
emotion, and vocal adaptation in a trinity of sound never equalled 
since, and never attained before. 

To be sure, the modern efflorescence of instrumentation would 
get more startling effect out of the demons’ “No;” in Tartarus 
there would be a louder bray of brass and shriek of reed than 
Gluck dared to venture on, bold innovator though he was; but I 
doubt much whether the sonorous simplicity of the trombones in 
unison would be enhanced by the addition of extraneous “sound- 
ing brass and tinkling cymbal.” We might be more startled, per- 
— but not more awed. 

the “Cavalleria Rusticana” we have the full development of 
modern scoring, very effective but also very meretricious. The 
rude passions of common rustics are heralded and emphasized by 
bursts of harmony that seem more fitting for the pageants and 
tourneys of princes than for the quarrels of peasants. The frame 
is more elaborate than the picture, and the result is “much ado 
about nothing ”—except the intermezzo, which is really beautiful, 
but, alas! stolen. Had not Handel written his “Largo,” Mascag- 
ni’s “ Intermezzo” would never have ravished our ears. 

This overloading of simple themes with hecatombs of sound is 
the chief vice of the new school—next to the lack of true melody, 
from which, in fact, it arises. The man who has but little to say 
generally blusters; and a chromo is mostly gorgeously framed. 
But he who is full of his subject can express himself in few words, 
well chosen and trenchant. The “Angelus” needs no gilded 
scroll-work to give it dignity. Mozart could afford to write an 
opera without trumpets, trombones, or clarinets, but Mascagni 
must have a full band! No studying from the nude with him; he 
must be trapped and houselled. 

In the present instance we have the “Orfeo” and the “Caval- 
leria:” the one wraps us in dreamy delight; the other startles us 
out of our boots. 

And now, as to the performance of these two typical wor :s. It is 
cruel to expect, as the quid-nuncs of the daily press seem to do, that 
the management should go to lavish expense in staging a perfor- 
mance that will only endure for one or two nights. It is manifestly 
unfair, for the plain reason that elaborate stage-setting requires 
a long run to recoup the expense, and no serious onera, however 
admirable in itself or exquisite in performance, can have a run at 
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all. If, indeed, people would go night after night to “Don Gio- 
vanni” as they went to “ Erminie” or go to the “ Lion Tamer,” it 
might pay to stage it properly; but they won’t, and that settles it. 
Besides, the salary of one of the artists, without whom the opera 
house would be a desert waste, eats up as much money as the 
whole cast of a comic .opera. From which it is evident that we 
cannot have both great singing and gorgeous setting. And, after 
all, what do we go to the opera for—song, or show? 

Were we a truly musical people, like the Italians or the southern 
French, we should enjoy a nice, well-balanced opera troupe, in a 
cozy theatre, with a small but compact and efficient band and 
chorus, and at moderate prices. But we are nothing of the kind. 
Our love for opera, or, indeed, for music, is a fad, just like our 
Buddhism, our art, and our literature. We are a mechanical 
nation of hard money-getters, and all these other things are exotics, 
imported from the riper civilization of Europe. We have an Edison, 
but no Beethoven. So our opera must be a splurge, and as we 
are too thoroughly tradesmen to throw away our dollars, oursplurge 
costs little. But the poor wretch who is enthusiastic enough to 
risk his all on our liberality gets left. Give us a freak, whether 
physical, mental, or vocal, and we will rush to see it; but for even 
excellence we care not a jot—and level excellence is the soul of 
opera. 

Giulia Ravogli isa charming Orfeo, not so great as was Hastreiter, 
who was ideal in the part, but charming and sympathetic; and 
Sofia Ravogli is the only really good Eurydice I ever heard. 
Whoso cannot enjoy the work of these sisters in this opera is 
soured, and can enjoy nothing. 

Of course the band, which is Teutonic, and spoilt by too much 
cherishing of Wagner, did its best to slur and deface Gluck’s 
unspoilable music. This is the more to be blamed as the band of the 
Opera House here is, individually, the best in the world, both as 
regards tone and talent, for the simple reason that the members, 
being far better paid, can afford to play on far better instrments 
than their brethren in Europe. 

It was wonderful to see the change that came over the musicians 
when the conductor tapped for the commencement of Mascagni’s 
work. Like Job’s war-horse they “sniffed the battle from afar,” 
and went at it with a will; even the kettledrum and cymbals woke 
up to asense of resposibility and fairly jumped at his work. Evi- 
dently the gentlemen of the orchestra realized that, in the modern 
school, they are principals, not accessories. They buckled to their 
work, and did it well. Especially fine was the violin-playing of 
Mr. Hamm in the “Intermezzo,” and I was glad to see that Signor 
Vianesi had the courtesy to refer the burst of applause that fol- 
lowed the movement, to the right owner. 

Another notable piece of work was the flute solo that acompa- 
nies the wandering of the Unhappy Spirit in the Elysian Fields in 
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“Orfeo.” I wish I knew the occa ge for his playing was 
exquisite. 

By the way, why will stupid stage managers persist in making 
this unhappy sprite twirl and tittup on her toes after the fashion 
of a ballerina of the old school, instead of making her glide about 
in soft sadness? She is Kurydice herself, grieving for her lord 
even amid the joys of Paradise. There is a solidarity in mak- 
ing her a dancing girl, worthy of a Wagnerian “Valkyr.” In fact, 
the ballet scenes all want remodelling to our more ethereal 
notions of what elemental spirits are. Heavy-sterned fays have 
had their day. 


T notice that, in advocating the establishment of a Free Theatre 
in New York, the “one man power” is insisted upon by the press, 
which means, being translated, the establishment of a still more 
absolute theatrical monarchy than any by which we are oppressed 
a present. And the proposed emperor is Franklin Sargent! Oh! 
Our notions of liberty must be somewhat strained if we would 
import a Speaker Reed intothe drama. I fear me much that, like 
others of our “free” institutions, the free theatre would quickly 
degenerate into a weapon in the hands of tyrants. 


That was a curious performance of “The Messiah” given in 
. Andrew Carnegie’s Votive Hall. The notes were there—most of 
them—but the meaning was absent. It reminded me of the 
occult doctrine of the “ Linga Sharira,” or astral body, which, 
being projected by the Mahatma, gives a counterfeit presentment 
of the true ego, minus soul and consciousness. 


I should like to know what business it is of the daily newspapers 
why or wherefore a theatrical manager dismisses his employees? 
What right has the World or the Herald to put in an oar because 
Mr. Aronson thinks fit to discharge Mr. Freeman? To my think- 
ing such interference in a man’s private concerns is mere imperti- 
nence. Are we coming to that point at which the newspaper is 
sovereign? Presently, I suppose, a gentleman will not dare to 
send away his coook or his butler without permission of the daily 
press! Perhaps Mr. Gerry would like to take a hand; and in- 
deed actors are such “children of a larger growth” that they may 
well come under his paternal care. 

But in the exercise of such powers I would suggest, in the name 
of chivalry, that girls’ names should be left out of the muck-heap. 


Frep Lyster. 
New York. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
THE HOUSE COMMITTEES AND TARIFF REFORM. 


It must be admitted that for the time being the Speakership 
contest at the opening of the present Congress has left behind it 
a good many jealousies and disappointments, and has engendered a 
great many doubts concerning the effectiveness of the House of 
Representatives as a promoter of Democratic victory in the elec- 
tions of this year. It would not be fair to say that these jealousies and 
disappointments have been justly aroused, or that the doubts 
cannot easily be allayed if the work of the House shall show the 
country that it has been unjust. 

But there has been something more than personal disappoint- 
ment atthe committee assignments of members, or on the part 
of the constituencies they represent. There has been an undefined 
fear that the course of the Speaker meant the practical abandon- 
ment of the one great issue upon which the States of Ohio and 
Iowa were carried in 1889, upon which the present Congress was 
elected in 1890, and as the result of the agitation of which the 
people in many important State elections in November last again 
expressed their confidence in the Democratic party. This has not 
been and is not now-due to anything that Speaker Crisp said 
before he was chosen by the Democratic caucus as its candidate, 
nor to anything he has said since. It is the outgrowth of the 
relations which the new Speaker was supp sed to have made for 
himself and the influence which it was thought, or rather, which 
it was feared, would dominate his action. 

So far as the personal disappointment of members over their 
committee assignments are concerned, it may be assumed that the 
country has no interest. So far as the displacement of the mem- 
bers of the first rank is concerned, that is a matter of the first 
interest to the Democratic party and of the highest importance to 
people. These are the men who had given the party whatever 
position it may occupy as the result of the work of the legisla- 
tive branch of the government. It is they who promoted whole- 
some legislation or kept down dangerous movements. They are 
valuable to the party and important to the country just in pro- 
portion as they have been able to restrain the ignorant, the 
radical, or the demogogic, quite as much as, if not more than, for 
the positive, aggressive legislative work proposed or carried 
through by them. If they, the round pegs accustomed to find 
places in round holes, are put into square ones, the result is not 
likely to be auspicious. It is not to be expected that men trained 
to work or other committees can take the place and do the duties 
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of such men; and these displaced leaders cannot hope to readjust 
themselves to their new assignments with success. Thus, it is 
unreasonable to suppose that Mr. Springer can do the work 
as chairman of the Ways and Means Committee in the way 
that Mr. Mills could and would have done it. However large his 
abilities, it will take him one-half his term to get the confidence 
of the reformers of the country, and the remaining half to get 
anything like an accurate knowledge of the questions with which 
he is expected to deal. However much he may know in general, 
he lacks the special knowledge that will fit him for bringing in 
a tariff-reduction bill, or series of bills, and pressing them to pas- 
sage without unnecessary delay. 

But even Speaker Crisp’s committee assignments present few 
such extreme cases as those exemplified in the case of Messrs. 
Mills and Springer. On the otner hand, a good many of the new 
members of known parts and character have obtained better and 

uicker recognition than is generally the case with men serving 
their initial terms in the House. By breaking some of the tradi- 


tions relating to the recognized leaders of the House the Speaker ° 


has been able to utilize a good deal of material with something of 
justice. If he was unfair to some of his rival’s supporters, he has 
in many cases refused to push his own into.places for which they 
were not fitted. On the whole, considering the rawness of a good 
deal of the raw material he had to work with, he has done fairly 
well, and there is some hope that the organization of the House 
may attain something of efficiency and usefulness by the end of 
the first session; and there is also reason for believing that, until 
this interesting time has arrived, it may be kept from doing more 
than its fair share of harm to the party represented by the 
hatever may be the prevailing disposition of the new leaders 
toward the question of tariff reform, whatever a few intriguers 
may suggest or want, they are all likely to have their calculations 
— effectually upset before they are three months older. The 
emocrats of the country are in substantial agreement on this one 
issue. If there are protectionists in the party, they are not found 
down in the ranks of the men who do the voting for Democratic 
candidates. ‘There has never been any of that peculiar political 
flavor known as Randallism down among the working elements that 
make up the party. Members of Congress, Speakers, intriguing 
Senators, and ambitious managers semetimes forget these things; 
but in due course of time the news comes in from what Lincoln 
and Cleveland called the “plain people,” and there is a sudden 
access of knowledge in the halls of Congress and in the ranks of 
the little fellows outside, who between Presidential canvasses 
think themselves divinely called to leadership, but who, when the 
people arouse themselves, soon find that nobody will follow. 
So it will be in the present instance. One may think he can 
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stay the march of reform by getting a certain Speakership candi- 
date elected; another may think that by arranging the committees 
in such and such a way he can control it; and still another, who 
has yet to learn the A B C of tariff reform, may think himself able 
to use for his own benefit the sentiment in its favor; but none of 
them, nor all combined, can carry out his purpose. The moment 
any man gets in the way of the progress of this sentiment, that 
moment he will find himself powerless. Even if studied efforts 
are made to deceive, they will not avail. 

At the present time the Democratic party has only one duty, and 
that is to gain the Presidential election of this year with a fit 
candidate, representative of a principle. It has one issue upon 
which it can win, and it has many men who might represent the 
party and the principle in this contest. But nothing is more cer- 
tain than that the men who resist the popular demand will find 
themselves reckoning without their host; and if these should in 
any way succeed in resisting this demand in the natienal conven- 
tion, they would only have for their pains a defeated party and 
ruin to all personal ambitions. 


SOME RECENT POLITICAL EVENTS IN NEW YORK. 


Tuat the election of a Senate in the State of New York has 
been effected with strict regard to the desires of its people would 
be an assumption scarcely warranted by the result. To say that 
under the existing system such a result could possibly be reached 
would scarcely be more short of the truth. To declare that the 
State has been stolen when, under the forms of law, the Senate is 
made to conform in political complexion or opinion to the pur- 
poses of the majority of the voters, is to speak without knowledge 
of the whole situation. 

It is certain that more bad conditions have been developed in 
New York out of a legislative gerrymander than have ever fol- 
lowed in any other State. Under the laws of the State a legisla- 
tive apportionment can only be based upon a census taken by the 
State itself. Wisely, this has been taken midway between the 
decennial periods chosen by the Federal Government in order to 
separate as fully as possible affairs of a purely State character from 
those of a mixed Federal and State kind. But in the present case 
this law, wise in theory, has proved vicious in practice. Owing to 
partisan disagreement between the Governor and the Legislature, 
no State census was taken in 1885, and, as a consequence, no Legis- 
lature, even if it had been anxious to devise a new apportionment 
for State Senators and Members of Assembly, would have been able 
to act. 

But there has never been a time when the Legislature would 
have made a fair new division of districts if a dozen enumerations 
had been taken. No Republican Governor has been elected since 
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1872 except Mr. Cornell, who slipped through in 1879 as the result 
of Democratic division. When this unfortunate thing happened, 
this chance Governor nominated a large number of officers, who still 
hold their places in spite of the fact that their time expired many 
years ago. No Governor since his time has been able to get his 
nominations confirmed simply because the Senate has been a 
Republican bulwark from which that party cannot be dislodged. 
Some of the most flagrant public abuses now existing in the State 
and city of New York are the result of this unfortunate condition 
of affairs, and it was only by the intervention of the court of last 
resort that even Thomas C. Platt was ejected from the office of 
Quarantine Commissioner. 

Occasionally the Democrats, by the aid of a majority ranging 
from forty thousand toa hundred and ninety-two thousand, have been 
able to carry the Assembly, but the Senate has remained Republi- 
can without question, and almost without Democratic hope. Deals 
of the most disreputable character have been carried through as 
the result of this condition; and bossism, already quite too strong 
in New York, has thereby been strengthened. This year the 
Democrats, having carried the State by a popular majority of 
nearly fifty thousand, carried more Senatorial districts than did the 
Republicans. The latter made some very bad nominations, one of 
their districts, with 3,000 majority, being now represented by an 
independent Republican, who has refused thus far to act with 
his old party. In another district they refused to nominate the man 
favored by the majority of voters because he would not pledge 
himself to vote for a certain candidate for United States Senate, a 
a practical question then nearly two years away from settlement. 
In still another district they nominated a man then declaredinelig- 
ible, and voted for him in spite of the fact that the attorney- 
general’s opinion to this effect was posted at every polling-place 
in the district. In another district a Republican county clerk 
made a fatal mistake in the distribution of the official ballots; and 
in still another, the Republican canvassing board was clearly at 
fault in one county, although there is no resonable doubt that the 
Republican candidate was elected by a small majority. 

All these cases came before the various local canvassing-boards 
and were complicated by a variety of decisions, orders, and manda- 
muses utterly bewildering even to the best lawyers. Finally, when 
they got before the State board of canvassers, there was general 
agreement to leave all the questions to the decision of the Court of 
Appeals. This was in favor of the Democratic contention in two 
cases; in favor of the Republican claim is one; and in the remain- 
ing one the Board of Canvassers was permitted to exercise its own 
discretion. It did so by giving a certificate of election to the 
Democrat. This left the State Senate with sixteen Democrats, 
fourteen Republicans, one Independent, and one vacancy. The 
Independent acted with the Democrats, by refusing to carry out 
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the Republican plan to filibuster, and the candidate against the 
man declared ineligible was admitted by the Senate on the day of 
its organizaton. 

So that the evil complained of resolves itself into the questions, 
whether the board of canvassers ought to have given a certificate 
to Osborne when there was some doubt of his election, and whether 
the Senate ought to have admitted Walker, who was the opponent 
of the ineligible Republican. In strict justice Walker ought not to 
have been admitted, and both cases should have been referred back 
to the people.of the districts at new elections. But both acts were of 


the political, or rather, partisan kind that have become so common 


as to blunt the public conscience. No party, anywhere, has done 
so much work of this kind as the Republicans of New York, so 
that it will be quite impossible for them to get much sympathy 
when. forced to take a dose of their own medicine. They began 
the bad policy in the Presidential election of 1876, and, in spite 
of Mr. Hayes’s excellent administration, this has done more to 
debauch our politics than all the other bad things since the close of 
the war. But gerrymandering is also a gross and flagrant evil, 
and deserves rebuke whenever it can be administered; and no 
worse specimen of it has been seen than that in New York State. 

The very seriousness of these events may arouse the public con- 
acience and do much to hasten the time when contested elections 
will be settled entirely in the courts, and when gerrymandering a 
State will be numbered among dead and buried political abuses. 
In the meantime, the Republicans of New York will not command 
much sympathy in their affliction. 


ALTERNATIVE DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. 


It is surprising that so little is published in the Democratic press 
with regard to the suitability of two members of ex-President 
Cleveland’s cabinet as presidential candidates in November should 
the ex-President fail to be nominated. We have in mind Senator 
‘W. F. Vilas and ex-Secretary W. C. Whitney. Both are capable, 
shrewd statesmen, in the broadest sense of the word; both are 
wealthy and stand at the top socially; they represent fully and 
well the highest and purest elements in the great Democratic 

arty. 
7 Bonide Vilas has devoted more time to State politics than has 
his former colleague, and in a political sense has a better grip, in 
consequence, of the party machinery of his own State than Mr. 
Whitney has of New York’s political machinery. Still, circum- 
stances may be such as to make Mr. Whitney a strong and desira- 
ble candidate to carry his own State. Both the Mugwump (there 
are no Mugwumps in the Republican Party) and Tammany factions 
in New York State would gladly unite in supporting the man who 
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was chiefly instrumental in giving the United States a first-class 


navy. 

That Senator Vilas would draw better, the country over, from 
tariff reformers and Mugwumps, than the ex-Secretary of the Navy, 
is acertainty. No politician—not excepting Senator Gorman—has 
so perfectly and so systematically organized a control of political 
forces in any State as Senator Vilas has in Wisconsin. That he has 
managed by slow, careful tactics to place his party in power in his 
State, and that he prevents any factious dissensions in its ranks 
without undue personal conspicuousness or bluster, are no small 

roofs of his ability and popularity. 

In 1888 the Bourbon press, which hates free-trade principles, be 
they ever so conservative, as it is said the devil hates holy-water, 
went into hysterics (which it called, “having fun”) over Senator 
Brice’s “ rainbow-chasing ”for votes in the West.. The West did not 
respond immediately, but in 1890 and 1891 several Western States 
demonstrated that Senator Brice had not been so foolish after all; 
besides settling once for all that the greater part of the West is far 
more likely to go Democratic than Republican whenever the issue 
is founded on the reduction and adjustment of the present mon- 
strous McKinley tariff. What the chief issue in November must be 
every sensible person, irrespective of his politics, knows. Until 
totally destroyed, the tariff tax must remain the paramount political 
question in this conntry. 

Such being the case we firmly believe that Senator Vilas, as a 
Presidential candidate, would be a tower of strength, not alone in 
his own State, but also in Iowa, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Nebraska. And surely either he or Mr. Whitney is a good enough 
Democrat to carry the sure Democratic States, 

Should the representatives of the Democratic party in conven- 
tion fail to select the logical, legitimate, and best qualified man 
for the Presidential fight next Noventber, namely, Grover Cleve- 
land, and substitute in his stead either Senator Vilas or ex-Secre- 
tary Whitney, much will be forgiven them by the people, though 
not readily forgotten. a 


THE RE-ELECTION OF JOHN SHERMAN. 


John Sherman, for so many years a number of the United 
States Senate from Ohio, is far removed from the ideal public 
man. He is cold in his nature, devoid of many elements which 
make men humanly interesting. He has held a good many opin- 
ions on the same questions, and in the earlier days of his public 
service showed a tendency to surrender to a good many of the 
political heresies then rampant in his State, without so much as a 
thought of opposing them. But even with these faults he has 
large ability, and during recent years has done conspicuous 
service by his consistent record on the financial question. In spite 
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of his advocacy of the present preposterous silver law when it was 
pending in the Senate, and his defense of it since, it must be ad- 
mitted that he has come to have great influence in favor of a con- 
servative financial policy. 

He is easily the foremost man of his party, not only in Ohio, but 
in the United States Senate. Whatever faults he may have, he 
daes not descend to small things such as come ay from Hoar, 
Chandler, Hiscock, and others of their kind. It ought, therefore, 
to be gratifying to the people of the country regardless of politics 
that this man has again been elected to the United States Senate as 
his own successor by the Republican Legislatuge of his State. 
This gratification is increased when # is borne in mind that he has 
defeated, in the most crushing way, that. lowest of demagogues and 
political manipulators, Joseph B. Foraker. It would be difficult, 
even to impossibility, to find anywhere in the public life of this 
country, in any State, in all parties and factions, a man so utterly 
unworthy of public confidence as is this one. Without ideas, train- 
ing, conscience, or political honesty; with no reliance on anything 
but chicanery and the worst elements in his State, and that, too, 
in the most corrupt city to be found in any State; with nothing 
but the glibness that belongs to the demagogue and the igno- 
ramus, he has nevertheless been able, by appealing to the very 
lowest and most depraved elements of human nature, to obtain 
something of recognition. He has never done a worthy political 
action. He has never used an office to which he may have 
been chosen for any other purpose than the promotion of his per- 
sonal aspirations. 

And yet, in spite of this record, and in spite, too, of the high posi- 
tion attained by John Sherman, this man was able to make a con- 
test in Ohio which at the beginning was far from hopeless. It is 
probably within the truth to assert that but for the influence of 
outside presgsure—the demand of conservative people.of both par- 
ties outside of Ohio—Foraker,would to-day be Senator-elect from 
Ohio instead of John Sherman. That such a result could be possi- 
ble is a reproach to oux:politics, both national and State, if, indeed, 
these can be separated, so closely are they bound up together. 

In spite of this discouraging fact it is generally true that when 
such a man has been defeated once in such a contest it is generally 
for good and all. There may be for a time a desire among his 
followers to persevere and vindicate their leader. But the lapse 
of a few months or years will show them that there was really no 
popular sentiment behind him, and that, consequently, the task is a 
hopeless one. Besides, the rise of new men to prominence is so 
rapid with us, that the older man of this kind, discredited by one 
or two defeats, cannot hope to regain his position. So that, in 
spite of the volatile character of our politics, it is probably safe to 
predict that Joseph B. Foraker will hereafter be compelled to do 
whatever mischief he may contemplate, in the comparatively harm- 
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less precincts of private life. As such men gain nearly all their 
importance from their public positions, his impotence will soon 
become the most thoroughly recognized part of his equipment. 

The United States Senate is bad samedi, and weak enough, and 
discreditable enough already without having all these elements 
increased by the presence of such a man as Foraker. John Sher- 
man, with all his faults, does add something to its good qualities 
and subtract a little from its bad ones; and his continued presence 
will at least enable his party to point to one man of first-rate 
abilities as a survivor of its now long-past better days. The 
country may not hope for many years to come that Ohio will send 
another Thurman to the Senate, but until it does, the country will 
have to insist that it shall not retire its Shermans. 


MR. CLEVELAND’S JACKSON DAY SPEECH. 


The speech made by ex-President Grover Cleveland at the Jack- 
son day banquet in hes York, on the eighth of January, was one 
of the most effective political pronouncements he has made since 
leaving the Presidency, now nearly three years ago. It was plain, 
outspoken, and direct, containing no waste words, and could 
not be misunderstood even by the most stupid. There was in it 
nothing that the Democratic party did not need to be told, and in 
no part of it did he for a moment subject himself to the charge 
of saying anything merely because it would be pleasing to those 
who might hear or read it. 

It is rare, indeed, that a political utterance—a partisan speech 
in all that the word implies when considered at its best—is pitched 
in so highakey. All through it there is apparent the patriotic 
feeling that so distinguishes all his speeches and letters. He 
spoke, now as ever, the truth as he saw it, and as he knows his 
countrymen must see it if they are to conquer the ills that now 
afflict them. His first thought is of country, not of party or 
self. It was perfectly in harmony with the great message of 1887, 
which was nothing more than a patriotic appeal to his country- 
men to abandon a system which conferred favors upon the few, 
and laid burdens on the many. 

Recognizing the position and the opportunities of his party, it 
is clear to him that these irregularities can be removed, now, onl 
by persistence in the course it has laid down for itself. In woe 
@ case party duty becomes nothing less than the highest patriotism. 
As the Democratic party, devgloped from a body merely strug- 
gling for place and power into a great organization with a fixed 
patriotic purpose behind it, has taken up this cause, it must cling 
to it with persistency and consistency until it has been carried to 
success. This cannot be done, as Mr. Cleveland points out so well, 
by trying to deceive the people on this one issue, or by permitting 


‘other issues to divide honors with it. 
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Of late years there has grown up a tendency to permit parties 
to be governed by the desires of what are known as the political 
machines rather than by well defined principles. It is, therefore, 
well to be reminded occasionally, as the ex-President has done in 
this speech, that there is something beyond “ political mancuver- 
ing” and “political finesse,” and that any party which has given 
to the people an earnest of its own power must keep on in the way 
it has started or stand discredited before the people; or, as he ex- 
pressed it, when he said, “We cannot trifle with our obligations with- 
out exposure and disaster. We ourselves have aroused a spirit of 
jealous inquiry and discrimination touching political conduct which 
cannot be blinded; and the people will visit with quick revenge 
the party which betrays them.” 

The entire speech was neither more nor less than an exhortation 
to party honesty. He wants Democracy to mean something, and 
if his advice is taken there will be no occasion for fear as to the 
result. 


PASSING NOTES. 


That there are Democrats who believe that the Ruler and Giver of 
all things is one, and that there never has been, nor never can be, a 
good Republican, is true; nevertheless in our opinion it is hardly 
necessary to be so dogmatic in belief to stay within the fold and 
be faithful to the cause that makes for good government. Believ- 


ing this way it does not seem to be heresy to ask, has the Republi- 


can party no more Lincolns, Chases, Sewards, or Stantons—great 
statesmen and patriots—or men even approximating in integrity 
and respectability to these chieftains, whom President Harrison 
could select from to fill the office made vacant by Secretary Proctor’s 
resignation, instead of being forced to appoint a cunning, tricky 
politician and notorious lobbyist such as Mr. Stephen B. Elkins is 
commonly known to have been? In the many unsavory enterprises 
that he and Secretary Blaine have worked together he has not 
been a “deadhead.” The appointment of Mr. John Wanamaker in 
reward for raising the gigantic corruption fund of $400,000 was con- 
sidered by Democrats and many Republicans as the limit which any 
President dare go without inviting impeachment; but here is one 
so much more degrading that by comparison the Wanamaker ap- 
sey seems fitting and just. Of course the Senate will con- 

rm Mr. Harrison’s choice. But will the plain people approve at 
the next election, Mr. Harrison ? 


Bad and all as this appointment is, it is surpassed in indecency 
by President Harrison in the nomination of William A. Wood to 
a circuit judgeship. This man Wood, of national notoriety, is 
openly charged by his neighbors, who know him well, with pros- 
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tituting the judicial office to the basest and vilest of partizanship, 
not once, but many times. Zhe Indianapolis Sentinel, the most ably 
edited liberal Democratic newspaper in the West, says: ‘He has 
at the bidding and in the interest of the man who now rewards 
him, deliberately reversed his own solemn judicial rulings in order 
to save from the penitentiary a notorious rascal, whose crimes 
made this same man President.” The man referred to is of 
course “Blocks-of-Five” Dudley. There is some hope that the 
Senate will not confirm this outrageous act of the President. But 
hope drinks nectar from a sieve when applied to the Senate with 
a Republican majority. Still it has the power to save the nation 
from this stain, and it should. It has been the boast of Americans 
that its judiciary was sans ravroche, even in matters political. 
What a contrast to this wretched creature are the Democratic 
judges of New York State, who recently in every political dispute 
ruled against their own, party it being clearly their duty to do so. 
The comparison is not made to praise the Democratic judges, for 
no thanks should be required from the people because judges 
do their whole duty, irrespective of persons or party; it is simply 
given to illustrate how short-sighted and debased the leaders of 
the Republican party have become. Such scandalous appoint- 
ments must place President Harrison’s chances of re-election out 
of the question. And the nation should be glad of it. 


Here are the titles of a few bills introduced in the House of 
Representatives: 

By Mr. Simpson (the “sockless,” no doubt): To fix the rate of 
interest and to prohibit usury. 

By Mr. Rayner of Maryland: Resolutions protesting against the 
treatment of the Jews in Russia, and proposing an investigation 
as to the causes of such treatment. 

By Mr. Morse of Mass: To prohibit the opening on Sunday of 
any exposition for which the United States makes appropriations. 

By Mr. Raines: To erect aGrant Memorial Home at Mt. McGregor. 

By Mr. Caldwell: Requiring railroad companies to equip their 
trains with automatic car-couplers. 

Is it any wonder that the discontented and unbalanced of our 
citizens are drifting into either socialism or anarchy? 


“To fix the rate of interest and to prohibitit usury ” is the 
simple request of the Honorable Jeremiah Simpson. Of course 
the Fifty-Second Congress can, by vote, accomplish what mankind 
through nineteen hundred—if not nineteen thousand—years of 
rough and tough experiences has dismally failed todo. “Jerry,” you 
are’ too omniparous; you should begin by asking Congress an 
easy one, e. g. to provide your people with non-relative happiness. 
-The job is but child’s-play to the one of regulating the price of 
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What has the Mongolian been doing to you now, Mr. McGeary? | 


Has one of them put too much bluing in your “ biled shirt ” that 
you beseech Congress ‘ to absolutely prohibit the coming of 
Chinese into the United States?” Hadn’t you better let well 
enough alone ? 


The Hon. “Kicker” Kilgore of Texas is gaining for himself an 
enviable reputation. His latest kick is in the shape of an objection 
to Mr. Blount’s endeavor to secure consideration for the joint resolu- 
tion passed by the Senate authorizing the Secretary of the Navy 
to carry out the recommendation in President Harrison’s message 
on the Russian famine. Keep kicking, Kilgore, and right on the 
same lines, to wit: that “Congress seems inclined to look after 
everybody’s people but our own; I object.” 


The Hon. “Italio” Caminetti wants only a million from the 
people to construct and equip a gun factory at Benicia Arsenal, 
California. Mr. Holman will please keep his eye on this wily 
gentleman, and be ready with an “I object” in case of an emerg- 
ency. 


Mr. Breckinridge of Arkansas asks that Oklahoma and the Indian 
Territory be admitted as States, we suppose for the reason that 
“tit for tat” is fair play. The Honorable Arkansas law-maker is 
really too hard on the poor but useful publishers of geographies. 
He might let the ink dry on the maps now being printed. 


To the farmer, “tis sweet to hear the honest watch-dog’s bark 
bay deep-mouthed welcome as he draws near home,” but ‘twill be 
sweeter far to read that Mr. Stout’s bill, putting sugar on the free 
list, has been passed. 


The Hon. Mr. Watson, of Georgia, expects Congress to provide 
for an income tax. He.is moving in the right direction, but we 
fear that until Congress can provide the nation with honest tax- 
payers, an income-tax in this country will be what history teaches 
us it has been—a failure. . 


The Constitution ceases to be revered by law-makers as it once 
was. Mr. McGeary of California is after it with an amendment to 
elect the President and Vice-President by a direct vote of the 
people; and Mr. Williams of Illinois with another such to elect 
Senators likewise. Mr. Bryan also introduces a bill similar to that 
of Mr. Williams. Success to you all; a direct vote means a more 
democratic government. 


**'Po secure purity in elections,” is the title of the Hon. “Ob- 
jector” Holman’s modest bill. Mr. Holman is one of the people’s 
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‘representatives who know what a government is for. He should 


be an object-lesson to new members; and some old ones might be 
none the worse to take a few hints from him. Gentlemen, it won’t 
cost you anything but silence and attention. 


The Honorable Cooper, of Indiana, is dangerously reckless in 
demanding of Congress “a resolution for an investigation of the 
Pension Bureau ” without first securing an appropriation of $500,- 
000 for the purchase of the most improved disinfectants. Now, 
too, after so many of his colleagues have suffered from Ja grippe. 


The letter-carriers of New York have no objections to offer, Mr. 


Cummings, to having their pay increased through your kindness 


in their behalf. And they, to a man, hope that in some occult way 
the mantle of their great friend “Sunset ” Cox has fallen to you. 


The House has an iconoclast of the right build in Mr. Andrews . 
of Massachusetts. He demands the repeal of the sugar-bounty 
law, of the present silver law, and of the reciprocity clause of the 
tariff law. There are so many bad laws that the man who devotes 
his whole time to rescinding them can make himself the most use- 
ful and popular man in the United States. 


Mr. Boatner, of Louisiana, believes that it is necessary to amend 
the Constitution in order to annihilate lotteries, and has intro- 
duced a bill in the House for that purpose. Lotteries must go, 
even if it takes such an amendment to make them. 


Is this Democratic House of Representatives going to imitate 
the Republicans and pile up another billion dollars of disgrace ? 
Mr. Abner Taylor and Mr. Hitt of Illinois must think so by intro- 
ducing a bill appropriating $4,000,000 for a public building in 
Chicago. Chicago is doing quite well enough at present, and will 
be for some time to come, in the building line. This bill should 
be pigeon-holed without the slightest consideration. Let us pa 
our debts and get back the surplus which Grover Cleveland left 
for the Republicans to squander, before erecting such costly and 
unnecessary buildings. 


Governor Flower has delivered his first message to New York- 
ers. It is a long, plainly worded document, and deserves careful 
consideration. It is flattering to Brxrorn’s to find that the Gov- 


-ernor calls attention to the abuse of corporations doing business 
-in this State by incorporating themselves in New Jersey, thereby 
depriving the State that protects and shelters them of its just 
dues. It was Bztrorp’s that called attention to this scandalous 
state of affairs, and furnished the speakers in the late campaign 


with material for many good speeches on the subject. 
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The information on enumeration and apportionment in Gov. 
Flower’s message is invaluable. It shows an unjust state of things 
for a government which professes to be of the people and for the 
people to have permitted. In Kings County 69,000 people on the aver- 
age are represented by one member of Assembly, whereas in Jeffer- 
son County the same number of persons have two members. 
Still worse, in New York County 190,000 persons have but three 
representatives, while in St. Lawrence only 85,000 have the same 
number of members. The ratio of representation is 1 to 22,000 
in Washington Co., though only 1 to 64,000 in Erie. Surely a little 
judicious regulating here cannot be called gerrymandering. 


This item, taken from Gov. Flower’s message, will give sceptics 
regarding the unalloyed usefulness of free public schools a 
weapon that may damage someone: “For each pupil who 
attended the public schools any part of the year in1851 the average 
cost was $2.26; in 1891 it was $19.22; the increase being 750 per 
cent;” and this too in face of 20 per cent fewer children, propor- 
tionately, going to school now than attended forty years ago. The 
Governor protests most strongly that no one believes more thor- 
oughly in the common-school system. There is something wrong 
somewhere. Surely the system itself is not at fault? 


“T incline to the opinion that very few pieces sent in will ever 
be opened, much less read. Once I sent a play to Field of Bos- 
ton, but took the precaution to insert a few violet petals here and 
there through the pages. I got back the play with a polite note 
of refusal; but the violet petals had not been disturbed! See? 
Frep. Lyster.” 

We see, and we seea trifle more than Mr. Fred. Lyster intends 
us to see. Such an act as he is pleased to confess to seems im- 
pertinent, if not worse. It has been our own experience to find 
about twenty-five per cent of the Mss. received at this office 
marked in some such manner as described by Mr. Lyster. Of 
course, the majority of such are worthless; a few, however, pos- 
sess some merit, but they are returned with the trash because of 
the gratuitous insult to both publisher and editor. 

It is not inhuman nature to grant the same attention toa person 
who implies by his acts that you are not worthy of confidence 
and respect as to one who implies the opposite. 

That of Mss. submitted enough is read for the reader toarrive ata 
just opinion of their suitableness, we know to be a fact, not alone in 
this office, but in every magazine office in New YorkCity. Editors 
and publishershave sins enough, both of omission and commission, 
to answer for without tacitly accepting one that is as foolish as it is 
false. To return without inspection a Ms. that might be not only 
suitable, but extremely profitable, would be to acknowledge that 


publishing is.carried.on not.as-a business, but forfun...- . 
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The Greatest Thing in the World: By Henry Drummond, F. R. 
8. E., F. G.S., author of “Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” 
(James Pott & Co.)—When the letters, F. R. S. E, F.G.S., are 
affixed to the name of any person, they indicate, as we all know, 
that he is a Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and of the 
Geological Society also. We infer, consequently, that he is a man 
of varied literary attainments and of sound scientific knowledge, 
and that he is, besides, possessed of large and generous views 
—_ of natural philosophy, inductive reason, and the fitness of 

gs. 

It would not, of course, be either just or proper to hold the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh responsible for all the whims and 
crotchets of such of its Fellows as may choose to disport them- 
selves in the regions of metaphysics or beyond the reach of experi- 
mental philosophy, but what may reasonably be expected of that 
learned and important body is, that it will not bestow its honors 
lightly or place a small mind, overflowing with mere technical 
knowledge, in a position to do positive damage to the rising 
generation, and an absolute injury to literature as well. 

Is there, I wonder, any fact or feature of the material universe, 
or of the immaterial, for that matter, so far as either is known, 
that does not, in some sense, tend to teach us a salutary lesson, or 
to flavor, as it were, our mental or physical structure ? 


‘*We are but broken lights of Thee,” 


says Tennyson, if I quote correctly; and he who can read between 
the lines of this philosophic and beautifully expressed idea will 
find himself under the spell ofa glorious inspiration that will 
engender a keener appreciation and prompt a wider application of 
' the subtler treasures of the universal cosmos. 

Singularly enough, I have been led into this train of thought by 
the book now under consideration, although it is not in any wise 
intended to inspire it. And this is the more strange, as the work 
is from the pen of the author of “ Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World,” the gentleman to whose name are appended the special 
capital letters which appear at the opening of this brief criticism. 

From the title of this volume, “The Greatest Thing in the 
World,” I naturally set the work down as American; and, shame 
to say, I at first thought it was in the interest of some patent medi- 
cine. But soon discovering my error, I set about perusing its 

ages, the name of the author prompting me to do so, of course. 
had not proceeded far, however, before I very clearly perceived 
to my utter amazement that it seemed to be the sole aim of the 
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writer to decry and smirch all human learning, hopes, and aspira- 
tions that do not fall into line with certain moral or religious 
ideas which he sets forth, by implication at least, as originally pro- 
pounded and promulgated in the first century of our era. That 
these ideas are of divine essence and of gigantic importance to the 
whole human family I have not a shadow of doubt. They are not 
in any sense difficult of comprehension, embodying, as they do, 
nothing beyond the simple principle of universal charity or broth- 
erly love. In the Sixth Book of Homer’s “ Odyssey,” Pope’s trans- 
lation, we find them inculcated thus: 


‘‘ By Jove the stranger and the poor are sent, 
And what to these we give to Jove is lent.” 


Generations afterward, or about the time when the compilation of 
the Book of Proverbs was being completed, this divine sentiment 
found expression in aslightly modified form. It then appeared in 
this wise: 

“ He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto the Lord.” 

Now, what right had Mr. Drummond to emphasise the first 
century as the era when this doctrine was first propounded, or to 
lead us to suppose that Paul was its earliest promulgator, if not 
its originator? Here we have it from the lips of a pagan, nearly 
a thousand years before the great Apostle of the Gentiles was 
born. “ Honor to whom honor is due.” “ Divine truth” needs no 
such plagiarisms to sustain it. Besides, what lessons of love and 
sacrifice have ever transcended those illustrated practically by 
Buddha, as set forth by Sir Edwin Arnold in “The Light of 
Asia”? 

Itis, [admit, laudable on the partof Mr. Drummond to attempt to 
minister to either the moral or the religious well-being of the age; 
but I am satisfied that a labored presentment of platitudes which, 
according to his own showing, have been on the carpet for upwards 
of eighteen hundred years, and the value of which noone disputes, 
is not just the thing for an intellectual audience at this hour of 

‘the day; if we except the body of students at Northfield, Mass., to 
whom he read “ The Greatest Thing in the World,” in the guise of 
& sermon, an essay, or an address. Outside the pulpits, none of 
the real benefactors of our race are given to such Sunday-school 
work as counselling us grown people to love all mankind, and our 
neighbors as ourselves. As a constant stimulus to charity this 
theory is admirable and desirable; but as a good working one it 
presents some difficulties which, under even the most favorable 
circumstances, have not, I feel assured, been yet surmounted in 
this mundane sphere. Were “love” a rag to be hung on every 
bush, its value would be very problematical indeed. And in this 
view of the case we have merely to appeal to that will of God 
concerning us—a woman—to be sustained to the fullest. She 
stands, as maid or wife, a good deal in the way of our missionary 
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aspirations and operations in this relation, as stand our kindred 
and friends also. 

To the principle of love of our race universally, I subscribe most 
heartily, because although purely theoretical, its tendency is good. 
In the present condition of our mental calibre and physical needs, 
however, we are unable to grasp it practically. Mr. Drummond 
should, therefore, not have made a perfection so impossible of 
attainment, and antagonistic in a great degree to the first law of 
nature, the only standard or measure of human excellence or the 
only passport to divine favor. In attempting to do this, he fails 
in every practical and logical direction, and seems to me not to 
have analysed his text fully. Is it possible that he is not cog- 
nizant of the fact, that what he calls “charity” or “love to God 
and man,” Justin Martyr—the companion of the beloved apostle, 
John—terms the Logos or the “universal reason?” But although 
this “love” and “logos” may mean precisely the same thing, these 
two authors have widely different conceptions of its antiquity and 
universality. For, while Mr. Drummond would fain restrict its 
possession to a certain handful of people and a cramped corner 
of the earth, Justin Martyr informs us, in his “ Apology,” quoted 
by Max Muller in “Chips from a German Workshop,” page 28, 
preface, as follows: 

“One article of our faith then is, that Christ is the first-begotten 
of God, and we have already proved him to be the very Logos (or 
universal reason) of which mankind are all partakers, and there- 
fore those who live according to the Logos are Christians, notwith- 
standing they may pass with you for Atheists. Such among the 
Greeks were Sokrates and Heraklitus and the like, and such 
among the Barbarians were Abraham and Ananias and Azarias and 
Misael and Elias.” 

What does Mr. Drummond say to this classification ? Only fancy 
what an exalted opinion Justin Martyr must have had of Abraham 
and Elijah or Elias to class them among barbarians. St. Augus- 
tine also seems to entertain clearly this view of the Logos or 
oo reason.” Vol. I., page 12, edited by Bassil, 1529, where 

says: 

* What is now called the Christian religion has existed among 
the ancients, and was not absent from the beginning of the human 
race, until Christ came in the flesh, from which time the true 
religion, which had existed already, began to be called Christian, 
and this in our days is the Christian religion, not as having been 
wanting in former times, but as having in later times received this 

ame.” 

And are not Justin Martyr and Saint Augustine good authority, 
as things go? How could anything divine be the sole property 
for even a single moment of any peculiar people, age, or clime? 
All the gifts of the Creator are spread indiscriminately over the 
whole human race, the fulness or intensity of their outward 
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expression being as to the receptivity and capacity of the indi- 
vidual and the fitness of things. There is no favoritism. We have 
no Roman Catholic sunshine, no Methodist wild-flowers, nor Baptist 
rain, however congenial the latter. Nor have we any Presbyterian 
electricity, although a terrible fiery agent, and destructive in the 
extreme. If, then, the glorious and privileged Christian world 
blaze full in the light of divine favor in every moral and religious 
sense, let it not suppose that there.is a single spot in the whole 
universe, where intellectual life obtains, upon which the divine 
radiance does not fall. This fact, which is recognized by all 
sound philosophers and those given to profound analysis, ought 
to have tempered the didactic utterances of Mr. Drummond, and 
have prevented him from constituting a close corporation the sole 
possessor of a universal principle. . 

Yet no one would have quarrelled with this distinguished gen- 
tleman for carrying his well-meaning bucket of coals to Newcastle 
had he done so modestly and without so grand a flourish of trum- 
pets— The Greatest Thing in the World,” which, as his publisher 
tells us, has already “found its way into several foreign lan- 
guages,” and, doubtless, into the hearts of his Northfield audience 
also. Having, in the light of the Revised Version of the New Tes- 
tament, substituted the word “love” for that of “charity,” he was 
enabled to ring any number of changes with greater euphony on 
the former word than on the latter, and so ran with readiness into 
many grooves where the word “charity” would not express his 
meaning so clearly. This assisted him, of course, in an oratorical 
sense, though not, perhaps, in a philological one; so that, after 
all, the game here may not have been worth the candle. In any 
case we have been deprived of a word which we had, in a sort of 
sweet, theoretical way, adopted from our cradle, and without 
which the thirteenth chapter of the First Corinthians seems in a 
measure emasculated. 

But all this goes for nothing when compared with the reckless 
presumption and utter disregard of facts and of common-sense 
which characterize his wanton assault upon all human learning, 
ancient and modern, and, necessarily, upon all the great names of 
the past and of the present in the light of which the world is 
walking at this very moment, and has been walking for countless 
ages, so far as the past is concerned. His motive here was 
obviously to place “love” in juxtaposition with all learning of 
what kind soever, and to show the utter valuelessness of the 
latter when compared with “charity,” or rather “love,” although 
neither the one nor the other of these ever hoed a hill of corn, or 
made a railroad, or set up, a printing-press. Let him, however, 
speak for himself on pages 51-2 of his book, where, after having 
set the seal of his distinguished approval to what all men accept 
as divine, he pours out the vials of his wrath upon science and 
literature as well as upon any intellectual treasures that do not 
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live in the light of “brotherly love,” or that dare to lift their 
heads uninfluenced by it. Here he exclaims: 

“The wisdom of the ancients, where is it? It is wholly gone. 
Aschoolboy to-day knows more than Sir Isaac Newton knew. 
His knowledge has vanished away. You put yesterday’s newspaper 
in the fire. Its knowledge has vanished away. You buy the old edi- 
tions of the great et, Ss forafew pence. Their knowledge 
has vanished away. Look how the coach has been superseded by 
the use of steam, Look how electricty has superseded that, and 
swept a hundred almost new inventions into oblivion. One of the 
greatest living authorities, Sir William Thompson, said the other 
day, “The steam-engine is passing away.’ ‘Whether there be 
knowledge it shall vanish away.’ At every workshop you will see 
in the back yard a heap of old iron, a few wheels, a few levers, a 
few cranks, broken and eaten with rust. 'Twenty years ago that 
was the pride of the city. Men flocked in from the country to see 
the great invention; now it is superseded, its day is done.” 

It is needless to follow Mr. Drummond farther in this direction, 
nor will it be necessary to say much more in relation to a man who 
asserts that the wisdom of the ancicnts “is wholly gone,” and that 
a schoolboy to-day, “knows more than Sir Isaac Newton knew,” 
whose knowledge, also, is declared to have “vanished away,” 
although the “Principia” is to be found in every well-stocked 
library in the world. There is not an institution of learning, from 
the common school to the university, on either continent, that 
ought not to send Mr. Drummond to Coventry for the outrages he 
has perpetrated in this book upon civilization and upon truth. 
Had his intellect suffered some sudden and fatal shock, he could 
not have committed more blind devastation among the canons of 
criticism and the claims of common-sense than is to be found on 
the two pages just mentioned. Every position he has taken up on 
them is discreditable to logic, a libel upon inductive reasoning, 
and an utter reflection upon his own general intelligence. This, 
I am aware, is strong language, but it is just, and the provocation 
is great. The iconoclast who assails your idol and demolishes it 
piece by piece delicately and artistically before your eyes, you can 
admire and perhaps forgive. But when titled stupidity and pre- 
sumption rush blindly and arrogantly into your sanctuary and lay 
about with a self-satisfied club, your only recourse is war to the 
knife, and an appeal for justification to the candid and educated. 

To the student of mere theology, who is given to the gods and 
consequently not to mathematics, this, ‘The Greatest Thing in 
the World,” may not be so repulsive, and may, as a sort of bonne 
bouche, slip down easily; but by the man of scholarly instincts, 
who knows the value of a sound scientific and literary education, 
it will be viewed as a reproach to civilization and a source of mor- 
tification to the Royal Society of Edinburgh, which, consciously or 
unconsciously, casts its «gis over such presumption and incompe- 
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tency, such lack of tact and judgment, even supposing its author 
to be imbued with the rankest prejudices and superstition. But 
the end is not yet. Such unparalleled and unfounded assertions 
will be certain to be taken to task in more than one direction. 
Coming from the lips of an ordinary writer or lecturer they would 
command no attention, because of their palpable unsoundness and 
wretched egotism. Coming from a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, however, the case is widely different, as Mr. Drum- 
mond will, doubtless, find to his cost before he is much older. 
The book, which is well got up, is fortunately a small one. 
James Mc. CaRROLL. 
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To tHe Eprror or Betrorp’s 

Smr.—From the general tone of your periodical, I gather that 
you aim tobe a beacon-light to guide, not a will-o’-the-wisp to 
lead astray. Therefore I point out an error in an otherwise admi- 
rable article, “Some Literary Blunders,” which appears in your 
January number. 

The author has put the finishing touch by making a large-sized 
blunder himself, arising, no doubt, from the primordial blunder of 
reading a French work in an English, or rather German-English 
translation. In his criticisms on Alexander Dumas’ lapses, Mr. 
Walsh says: 

“In the opening of his novel of ‘Monte Cristo,’ when the good 
ship Pharaon arrives at the port of Marseilles, Dantes cries out, 
‘All ready to drop anchor!’ Straightway ‘all hands obeyed. At 
the same moment the eight or ten men who composed the crew 
sprang some to the main-sheets, others to the braces, others to the 
halliards, others to the jib-ropes, and others to the topsail-trails.’ 
The eight or ten men would have found it impossible to distribute 
themselves in this fashion,” etc. 

I should think they would! seeing that there are no such 
things as “jib-ropes” or “ topsail-trails” aboard any craft that 
ever floated. There are only four ropes in a ship, the foot-rope, 
them an-rope, the top-rope, and the bucket-rope; and a topsail-trail 
is as absurd as would be a green lion. 

Besides, Mr. Walsh begins by quoting that the Pharaon was 
about to “drop” anchor, meaning, I presume, to cast anchor; but in 
the ascendancy of one of those “ areas of idiocy” he so cleverly de- 
scribes, he follows up his errors by adding, “even if they had not 
been simultaneously engaged in weighing anchor.” 

The ship’s company that could “drop” and “weigh ” anchor at 
one and the same time would be a nautical world’s wonder. 

Translation from the French are kittle things trust to. 

Lyster. 
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A STIMULATING RESTORATIVE AND ANTI-FEBRILE TONIC, 


CONTAINING 


Peruvian Bark, Pure Catalan 


has for its basis a combination of all the prin- 
of the best Cinchonas, with a rich special wiue; not, like many 
mixtures, a compound of drugs, but is the result of laborious and expensive 


Cl 


researches extending over a period of 30 years 


It has been used with entire success in the Hospitals of Paris for the cure of 


WASTING DISEASES, POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
RETARDED CONVALESCENCE, MALARIA, 
INDIGESTION, &c. 


22 Rue Drouot, Paris. 
E, FOUGERA & CO., sole agents for the U. S., 
ee William st., New York. 


\\\\\ 


CALIFORNIA 


1S REACHED IN THE MOST COMFORTABLE MANNER OVER THE 


Atehison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad. 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


BUN FROM CHICAGO TO SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, AND SAN DIEGO, AND MAKE THE TRIP: 


Chicago to San Francisco, 2577. miles, in 5815 minutes. 
Chicago to Los Angeles, 2265 5610 
Chicago to San Diego, 2392 5790 66 


NO OTHER LINE CAN OFFER SUCH TIME OR ADVANTAGES, 


OFFICES; 


261 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 4 
332 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
29 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
212 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
101 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo, 
Chronicle Building, San arias Cal. 


G. T. NICHOLSON, W. F. WHITE, JNO. T. BYRNE, 
6. Passenger Traffic Manager, Asst.G@.P.T. Agent, 
TOPEKA, KAN, CHICAGO. CHICAGO, 
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TAKE THE 


MONON ROUTE 


BETWEEN . 


CHICAGO, 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
CINCINNATI, 


ALSO BETWEEN 


CHICAGO, 
LAFAYETTE, 
LOUISVILLE, 


And All Points South. 


PULLMAN PERFECTED SAFETY VESTIBULE COACHES 


ON ALL NIGHT TRAINS. 


PARLOR CHAIR CARS on pay rrarns. 


The only line that is operating the 


PULLMAN DINING CAR SERVICE 


BETWEEN > 


CHICAGO and CINCINNATI. 


For rates, schedules, etc., address any 
_ tcket agent of the Monon Route, or 


JAMES BARKER, Gen’! Pass, Monon CHICAGO. 
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Do you not wish to save money, clothes, 
time, labor, fuel, and health, if possible? 
All these can be saved by the use of Dob- 
bins’ Electric Soap. Try it once. We say 
this, knowing that if you try it once, you 
will always use it. It is economy te save 
one, two, or three cents on the price ofa 
bar of soap, and lose five dollars or more, 
in ruined, tender, rotted clothing spoiled 
by the strong soda, in the poor soap? 
Washing powders, concentrated lye, and 
cheap soaps, are low priced, to be sure, 
but they are terribly expensive, taking 
ruined clothing into account. 


REM EM _ Dobbins’ Electric Soap pre- 
serves clothes washed with it. 
Bleaches white ones, brightens 
B ER, colored ones. Softens flannels 


and blankets, and contains nothing to injure 
the most delicate fabric. Ask your grocer for 
it. Take nothing else in its place. care- 
fully all that is said on the two wrappers and 
see that our name is on each. 
I, L. Gracm & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CARPET 
Byery Style of Wood Floors. 
DURABLE, ECONOMICAL HEALTHFUL. 


ALSO 


WAINSCOTS, CEILINGS, GRILLS, AND 
FOLDING SCREENS, 


LARGEST MANUFACTORY IN U.S. 


BOUGHTON & TERWILLIGER, 


23pd ST., UNDER 5TH Ave. HOTEL, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Brancg, 247 Futton STREET, BROOKLYN. 


Send for Book of Designs. 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


Between Chicago and St. Paul, Minneapolis, Council Bluffs, Omaha, Denver, 


and Portland. 


FREE RECLINING-CHAIR CARS 


- Between Chicago and Council Bluffs,.Omaha, Denver and Portland. 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


Between Chicago and St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Council Bluffs, Omaha, 


Sioux City, Denver, Portland and San Francisco. 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 


All Agents sel] tickets via the Cuicaco anp Raiiway. 


H. 


J, M. WHITMAN, 
Gen 


W. A. THRALL, 
Manager, Gen’l Pass, and Ticket Agent, 


THE THEATRES. 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 14th St. & Irving Pi. LYCEUM. 4th Av., bet. brag pos Sts” 
Evenings at 8;15. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 2. Evening at 8:15. Wed. and Sat. Mat. 
Managers - - Gilmore & Tompkins. Manager - Daniel 
COUNTRY CIRCUS. ” SQUIRE KATE. - 

Boxes - - $8 and $12] Balcony - $1, Te, and 50c Boxes - - - - $10, $12| Dress Circle and Balcony 
Orchestra - $1 and 75c Gallery - 25 ¢ Orchestra - - - - $1.50 (upstairs) $1.50, $1, ~ 50c 
Admission - General Admission - $1. 

BI Broadway, bet. 30th and 3lst Sts. Broadwa th 

Evening Mat. Wed. Sat. at 2. at 8:15, Thurs. and 
Boxes - $5, $6, $10, 3 Orchestra Circle - - $1 ie Sa “510, $22 | Balcony - - $1, Te, 50c 
Orchestra - - - Balcony - $1.50, $1, 75¢ | Orchestra - $1.50, $i, Gallery - - - - 2%e 
General Admission General Admid4sion 
BROADWAY. 41st St., Broadway, 7th Av. 
Pro B’ Mat. W. Sa bet. Houston & Prince sts. 
ps. - B’way Theatre Co nger 
Boxes - = $10, Balcony $1.50, prietor G.G 
allery - | Boxes - - $20, $15, Balcony - - - 760, 60c 
**General Admission Orch. Chairs -' - -75¢| Family Circle - - - 
CASINO. Broadway, corner 39th St. Orch. Circle - T5c, 50c | General Admission - 650c 
Evenings at 8:00. Saturday at. at 2. 
Manager - Rudolph Aronson PALMER'S Broadway, corner 30th St. 
Until further notice, Evening at 8: 8:15. Seturday Matinee at 2. 
NANON. Proprietor and Manager A. M, Palmer 
Boxes - - - $8, $10, $12| Balcony - - - - - $1 JIM THE PENMAN. 
Orchestra - - - - $1.50] Admission - - - - 50c Boxes - - - - - + $15| Balcony - = $1.50 
Orchestra - - - - $1.50 Family Cirele - - - 506 
COLUMBUS. 125th St. near Lexington Av. General Admission — - a 
venings at 8:15. Wed. and Sat. Mat, at 2, 
Owner and Manager - - Oscar Hammerstein PEOPLE'S. 199 to 203 Bowery 
The Soudan; Aunt Bridget’s Baby; Yon Yonson; Evening at 8. Matinee Wed. and we at 2. 
Primrose & West’s Minstrels. Pro and Manager 
opular Prices. ctin na - . H. Sheldon 
ROBERT. MANTELL IN MONBARS. 
FOURTEENTH ST. 14th St. and 6th Av, Boxes - - - $6, $8 | Orch. Cir. & Balcony - 50c 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. ~~ at 2. Oreh. ’& Dress Circle --’ 7c | Bal. & Fam. Cir. - , 25¢ 
Sole Manager - J. W, Rosenquest 
EAN OCTOR’S TWENTY-THIRD 
Prices 25c, 50c, 75c, $1, $1,50. ¥ 23d St., near Ay 
Evening at 8:15. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 2. 
GARDEN. Madison Square Garden 
Madison Ay. and 27th St, Proprietors and 
Evenings at 8:00. Saturday Matinee at 2. Boxes - - - - $8, $10, $12| Balc ony - $1.50, $1.15 15 
LA OIG French | - + $1.50 | Family Circle - ’- 
Boxes - - $12and $15| Balcony - - $1,50 and $1 
Orchestra Stalls $2|Gallery - - - $1and 50¢ STANDARD. Broadway, bet. 32d & 33d Sts. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 
8th Avenue, corner 23d St 
Evenings at 8. Mat. Wed. and Sat, at 2. 

Lessee and Manager T. H. French 
Acting Manager’ - W. H. Matthews 
THE STOAWAY. 

Balcony - - $1, 75c, 50c 
1, | Orchestra Circle - - 60c 
General Admission - Gallery - - - 


GETTYSBURG PANORAM 
4th Av. — 19th St. 
HAMMERSTEIN’S HOUSE. 
25th St, and 7th Av. 
Evenings : at 8:15. Saturday Matinee at 2. 


Mana — - Oscar Hammerstein. 
lien and Harts ‘Niobe; Donnelly and Girard. 


Orchestra - - - $10 | Circle - - - 50¢ 
Balcony - - - ef 50, $1 | General Admission - 50c 
HARRIGAN’S. 


35th St, _— 6th Av. 

at 8 Wed. and Sat. Mat, at 2. 

Manager - Mart. ‘W. Hanley 
THE LAST OF THE HOGANS. 

Boxes - - - $8 $10] Balcony - - - $1, 75c 

Orchestra - $1.50 $1 Gallery 


General Admission - 
Broadway and 29th St. 
_ Matinee Saturday at 2. 


H. Morton 


Boxes - - -$8, $10, ” $12 | Balcony - $1.50, $1, 75c, 50c 
Orchestra - - - $1.50| General Admission . - $1 
HOY'T’S MADISON SQUARE. 

24th St., bet. and 6th Av, 


Lara at 8:30. Sat. M 
‘Hoyt & Thomas 


TRIP TO CHINATO 
Boxes - - - $12, $15|Gallery - - - - 60¢,7 
Orch, and Bal, + $1.50, $2] General Admission - - $1 


| 


Evenings at 8:15. Saturday Matinee o*. 2. 


Manager - M. Hill 
MISS HELYETT. 

Boxes - + - $10, $15, $20| Balcony - - - $3, 

Orchestra - - - - - $3 | Family Circle - $ 

STA Broadway, corner 13th St. 


R. 

‘Evening at 8:15 Saturday Matinee at 2. 

Acting Cc. Burnham 
ORANE IN FOR MONEY. 


Boxes - - + + + $15| Balcony - - $1.50, $1 

Orchestra - - - = $1.50 Family’ Circle - 
General Admission - 

DALY’S. and 30th St. 


NANCY AND COMPAN 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 
Broadway and 39th St. 
rs, - Henry E. Abbey and Maurice Grau. 
Grand Opera in Italian and French. 
Season of 13 weeks from 14 Dec. $5.00 to $1.00. 


UNION SQUARE. 14thSt., bet. B’way & 4th Av. 
at 8:15. Wed. and Sat. Mat. 2:15. 


J. M. Hill 
Mark | Murphy O’Dowd’s Neighbors; then A es 
untington Opera Co. 
Boxes - - - - - - $15| Balcony - - - $1.50, $1 
Orchestra - - - - - $1.50 | Fam. Circle - 75c, 50c, 256 
General Admission $1.00. 
TONY PASTOR'S. 14th Street. 


Mat. Tues., Fri., & Sat. at a. vie 8. 


Proprietor - my Pastor 
VARIETY. 
Boxes - - - + - + $10/ Dress Circle - - - 5c 
Orchestra - - - - + $1] Balcony - - - - 506 
General Admission - - - - 50. 


EDEN MUSEE. 23d Street, near 6th Av. 
The Whole World in Wax. Every Eve. & Sat Mat. 
THE WORLD IN WAX. 

De Kolta The Magician in New “ Problems.” 

Prices, 50c, 25¢, Sunday, 25c, 
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A NINETEENTH CENTURY EPICURE. 


A man who had been married a whole 
year, roturned to his club. One of his 
friends remarked how gloomy he was, 
and with true delieacy asked after his 
wife. 

“The first six months, I loved her 

well enough to eat her.” 

“And now?” quirried his friend. 

“T’m sorry I didn’t do it!” 


Church and Opera Chairs. 
Bank and Office Fittings. 


lal A. H. Andrews & Co. § 
Manufacturers, 


Wabash Av. CHICAGO." 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Superb equipment, excellent train service, fast 
time. and courteous emplo wey make the Hoosac 
Tunnel Route the favorite line from Boston to Troy, 
Albany, Sarato; Lake George, Adirondack and Cats: 
kill Mountains, Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, St. Louis, all points West, South- 
west, and Northwest. 

Fast Express Trains, with elegant Palace Parlor 
and Sleeping Cars, to and from Boston and Chicage, 
= Boston and St. Louis, -via Niagara Falls, without 
change. 

The Popular Route for all points in Northern 


New York. Vermont, and Canada. 
The Only Line ‘running through cars, without 
change, from Boston to Rutland, suntion, Middle- 


bury, Vergennes, and Burlington, Vt. 

The Pic cturesque Route from Boston to St. 
Ss St. Johns, Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal, 
and Quebec. 

Elegant Palace Sleeping Cars to and from Boston 
#&nd Montreal, without change. 

further information, 4 gent of the Fitchburg 
,and at mgton Street, or Fitchburg 
Boston. 


J. R. WATSON, General Pass. Agents 


PILES! PILES!! 


DR. WILLIAMS’ INDIAN PILE OINT- 
MENT isthe only sure cure for Blind, Bleed- 
ing, or Itching Piles ever discovered. It never 
fails to cure old chronic cases of long standing. 


JupGE Coons, Maysville, Ky., says: Dr. 
Corrinsury, Cleveland says: ‘I have 


found by experience that Dr. Wainy: Indian Pile 
Ointment gives immediate and permanent relief.” 


We have hundreds of such testimonials. Do not 
suffer an instant longer. Sold by druggists at 50c. 
and $1 per box, or sent by mail on rec ipt of price. 


WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Cleveland, 0. 


cine for Irregularities and al}. 
Fomaie troubles, Success- 
fully used in thousands of cases, is a sure fuaran-. 
teed. Sent Promptly receipt of $1. 00, an and in stamps for - 
or ons rs 2-cent stamp. 
East Hampton, Conn, 


a S CABTER’S BELIEF for WOMEN 
isasafe and always reliable medi- 


HEADQUARTERS IN AMERICA FoR Music Boxes 


No Music Boxes can beGuaranteed withoutGautschi’s 


Patent Safety Tune coange. Patent, Nov. 12, 1889. 
Old Music Boxes carefully Repaired and Improved. 


ADVERTISING. 


re ‘ou wish to advertise anythin at any 
tim me write to GEO. P. ROW CO., No. 10 
Spruce St., New Yor 
Hy one in need of intormation on the subject ot 
advertising will do well to obtain a copy of **Book 
for een pane ge 368 pages, price one dollar. Mailed 
te id, on feceiot of price. Contains a carefu 
— flat on from the American,Newspaper Directory 
of all the best papers and class journals; apres the cir- 
culation rating of every one, and a good dea = informa- 
tion about rates and other matters Boy to the 
business of advertising Address RO — ADVER- 
TISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


Grade Review, 


FOUNDED JULY, 1879. 


Edward fyman Bill 


- Editor and Proprigtor.. 


THIS JOURNAL is admitted to be the highest authority on: 
matters pertaining to musical inventions, 


All trade subjects, both in America and Europe, carefully 


reviewed. 


SUBSCRIPTION $3 PER YEAR. 


Published at No. 8 East Fourteenth Street,, 


New York, 
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NOT THE PAINTER HE WAS THINKING OF. 

* Where are you going?” said the 
janitor. 

“To call on Mr. Mistic.” 

“What is he?” 

“A painter!” 

“We have'nt had any workmen here 
for over six months.” . . 


NOT PARTIOULAS. 

“Mr. Premium, I am madly in love 
with your daughter; I come to ask hex 
hand from you ?” 

“Well, Needy, I have two daughters. 
Which do you mean ?” 

“Whichever you please, Mr. Pre- 


mium.” 


FOR HEALTH, PLEASURE, OR CON- 
VENIENCE, RIDE A 


Warwick Perfection Cycle 


Use Made. 
LIGHT. ELEGANT. STRONG, 


BUILT ON HONOR. 
Cushion Tires, oe Proof, Ball Bearings, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 


WARWICK CYCLE MFG. CO., 
Makers of Elegant Cycles), 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Warwick Perfection Cycles are Adopted by the U.S. 
Government. 


DO YOU WANT 
TO BUY A LAMP? 


And the best lamp ever made, like Aladdin’s 
of old, a ‘‘ wonderful lamp!” A lamp abso- 
lutely non-explosive and unbreakable, which 
gives a ¢elear, soft, brilliant white light of 85 
candle power! Purer and brighter than gas 
light, softer than electric light, more cheerful - 
than either! That lamp is 


«Tue RocHester.” 


Only five years old, and ever two millions in 
use: It must be a good lamp to make such a 
telling success. Indeed it is, for lamps ma 
come and lamps may go, but the ‘‘ Rochester” 
shines on forever! Over 2,000 artistic varie- 
ties—Hanging and Table Lamps, Banquet and 
Study, Vase and Piano Lamps—ever kind, in 
Bronze, Porcelain, Brat, Nickel and Black 
Wrought Iron. 

Ask the lamp dealer for it. Look for the 
trade-mark stamp: ‘‘Tae Rocnester.” If he 
hasn’t the genuine Rochester and the style you 
want, or if there is no lamp-store near, send to 
us direct, mentioning Belford’s Monthly, and 
we will send you, free, illustrated catalogue 
(and reduced price-list) and will box and send 
you any lamp safely by express, right to your 
door. : 


ROCHESTER LAMP Co., 
42 Park Place, New York. . 


‘| The Largest Lamp Store in theWorld. 


“TRUE ECONOMY 


This ia eminently the case with BICYCLES. We build the highest 


THE PARAGON. 


possible grade machines. 


THE 


is not found in the purchase of i 
a thing that can be bought for eR 


the least money.” 


LADIES’ PARAGON. 

THE IROQUOIS. 

| And we guarantee every one. 
STOVER BICYCLE MFG. CO., 


FREEPORT, ILL. 


oD 
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THE HOLLOWAY READING STAND AND DICTIONARY HOLDER. 


A Sensible and Useful Gift. 


Combines a Dictionary Holder, Book-rest, Lamp-stand and 
olds books open in an sition for Sitting or Lying- 
pe y po 8 ying 
It is not necessary to leave your 
chair to consult the Dictionary or 
Reference Book; the slightest push 
of a finger will turn it before you. 
Strongly made and artistically 
ornamented. A beautiful. present for children, 
parent, pastor or friend, for the home or office. 
We sell direct to individual purchasers. 


THE HOLLOWAY Co., Cuyahoga Falis Ohio. | Mention BELFORD’s. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THE 


== DUCHESS. = 


The only ms ever designed, manufactured and of- 


NOS 185). fered for sale that positively will not slip or fall out, 
and that is in all other respects oe satisfactory. 
28.000 SOLD AND IN USE. Will not pull, break, or in any way injure the most 
eli€ate hair. 
GELSSRATED FOR THEI Remember we guarantee them; if not as repre- 
PURE TONE, = can return them and have your money re- 
ELECANT DESICNS, For sale everywhere, or mailed for 6 cents a kage, 
SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP we 
AND H. 8. ROTH & CO., Manfrs., 1,111 & 1,113 Market St., Phila. - 


GREAT DURABILITY. 


SOLD ON EASY TERMS: 
Old instruments taken in exchange, Write : 


for catalogue and full information. 


Tremont Bt, Boston, Mase, ENTRAL DRAFT BURNER, 


SAVE MONEY. LEAR Ab AND INTENSE LIGHT. LIGHT, 
OVER 1,200 BICYCLES 


In stock, New and second-hand. 
Cash or time. 


OLUMBUS! 


AN BE USED ON ANY LAMP, 
HAVING A “B” or “D” COLLAR, 

ANDLE POWER EQUAL TO 

ENTRAL DRAFT LAMP, 


if your dealer does not keep it, we will 
send prepaid, to any address, on receipt 


of $ 
A. W. GUMP & “©O., SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 
Dayton, Ohie. 
Send for List. AGENTS WANTED. Bi- 
cycles, Guns, and Typewriters taken in ex- WALLACE & SON 3 
change. ANSONIA, CONN., 
PUBLISHERS wishing Bicycles can make ar- — 
rangements to pay part in advertising. 29 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 
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AN EFFICIENT SYSTEM 
Memory Development 


IN. SIX MANUALS: 


I. The Mastery of Memorizing. 

II. Quickness of Perception, 

Til. Ear Memory and Eye Memory. 

IV. The Study of Languages. 

V. Memory and Thought, 

VI. Memory Training of the Young. 

Price of the Series, $5.00. Sold onlyin sets. Nos, 
{, II, and II now ready for delivery. Particulars on 


application. Specimen pages and address on receipt 
of ten cents. Send orders to 


‘BELFORD AND COMPANY, 


834 Broadway, New York. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK, 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


LABELLED [-2 LB. TINS ONLY. 


Edgar Saltus’ ‘‘A Story Without a Name” 
has captured New York readers. 


The Meeker Med. Co 
260 S.CLARK St 
At Home 


Chicago, 


Pain or Inconven- 
ience. Book Free, 


OPIUM 


STUDY LAW 


at home. Take a course in 
the Sprague Oorrespon: 
dence School of Law. 
Address for particulars 


206 Whitney Opera House Bleck, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


P. O. Box, 


William ©. Sprague, LL.B., 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DE. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Freckies, Moth- 
Patches, Rash and 
Skin diseases, and 


AS WELL AS 
will do it. 


Beautifies the Skin. 
2 No other cosmetic 


virtues it has stood 
the test of 40 years ; 
no other has, and is 
so harmless we taste 
it to be sure it is 
properly made. Ac- 
cept no counterfeit 
of similar name. 
The distinguished 
Dr. L. A. ge 
, said to a lady of 

the Aaxut-ton (a 
ouslents “As you ladies will use them, I recommend 
‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the lea’ harmful of all the 
Skin preparations.” One bottie will last six months, 
using it every day. Also Subtile removes super- 
fluous hair without i ed to the skin. 

FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy 
throughout the U. S., Canadas, and Europe. 

Mention MONTHLY. 


FOLKS® 


everywhere or sen Vv artic- 

vealed) SPECIFIC Phila. Pas 


ones St., N.Y. 
Dealers 


Underwear: 


INTER-AIR-SPACE CLOTHING.) 


HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO. Troy, 


Mention this Paper. 


lis 
ak FREE 

ie and Gummed s, in two 


Removes Tan, Pimples, . 


— 
every Diemish on 
beauty, and defies 
I 

ture. Sold by leading merchants in all principal cities. 

Illustrated catalogue mailed free on application to 

i 


For the information of those who have to use alcoholic Liquors we extract 
the following from a letter of America’s most eminent surgeon and physician, 
David W. Yandell, of Louisville, Ky., written to a medical friend, woh used by 
permission. 

«x %* * * There are, as you already know, many fine whiskies manfac- 
tured in this State under different brands. Among them I may name the 
BELLE OF NELSON as being thoroughly well made, honest, straight and 
mellow, and for these reasons men cially fitted as a remedy where alcohol 
is indicated. Always fai y yours, 

_D. W. YANDELL.” 


LONG OF HEAVEN ON A SMALL 
INVESTMENT. 

A blind man received a 
cent in alms, from a mil- 
lionaire. 

“Thank you, sir. Heaven 
will reward you a thousand 
times for this!” 

The millionaire paused a 
moment and reflected. 

“Ten dollars! Humph! 
That was a good invest- 
ment!” he murmured, as 
he passed on down-town to 
establish a corner in wheat. 

KNEW HOW TO FIGURE. 


“The only rooms we 
have, sir, are on the sixth 
floor.” 

“Too far up. I don’t H™' Ral 
want to go higher than the 
third floor.” 

“Well, sir, if you go up Gam 
two steps at a time, it will Se 
come to the same thing, Qqe/ 
won't it?” 

W/¥TED HIS ANGELS FLAIN. 

don’t you marry 
your sister’s friend, Bella? 9 
she’s an angel.” Se 

“She may be, but she h the ple aye. aie 

you-ever see any angel bu 


a painted one?” ~ 


‘ 
=> 
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Rar 


Devoted to 


WINES, SHIRITS, FRUITS & TABLE LUXURIES, 


Edited by CHAMPION BISSELL, 


For particulars address 
GRAPE LEAF PUBLISHING CoO., 
26 No. 39 Broadway, New York. 


dal 
Ry N | 
| 
RS 
| 
THE GRAPE LEAF. 
| 
| | 


MAN LIVING 


Has done enough to qualify him for admission to the pages of the EN- 
CYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. Grant and Gladstone, Bismarck and Beaconsfield 
have ruled men and made empires, but as they were alive when the Britannica 
was issued the “plan of the work” recognized them not. In the 


BRITANNICA 


All this is altered. Four thousand biographies of the eminent men and 
women of all countries have been specially prepared for this great work. 

The statistical department of the AMERICANIZED work is complete, and the 
figures are those of 1890. One hundred pages are devoted to the history of the 
United States, which is brought up to this day. 

Superfluous dissertations on abetuane and uninteresting subjects have been 
omitted in the American work. Every feature in the original is preserved and 
hundreds of new articles on topics of live and current interest have been added. 

In the ten volumes of more than 7,000 pages will be found the story of the » 
most recent discoveries inAfrica and elsewhere; the latest inventions of science 

- gnd mechanics; the picture of the world to-day in which we live and of which 
we need to know. 

There is no book so valuable to the student and the scholar, the man of ‘busi- 
ness and the rising generation. 

_, THE NEW YORK RECORDER offers a year’s subscription of the dail 
aper, delivered at your address, and a cemplete set of the AMERICANIZE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA for 50 cents a week. The complete set delivered 
on — of $2.00, the balance payable $2.00 each month thereafter for 12 

months. 

All our present subscribers are entitled to participate in above proposition. 

Call at our Encyclopedia Office, No. 243 Broadway, where books are on ex- 
hibition and full information can be obtained, or if this is not convenient write 

_ for descriptive circulars which will be mailed free on application. 


THE NEW YORK RECORDER, 


(ENCYCLOPEDIA DEPARTMENT) 


No. 243 BROADWAY, © NEW YORK. 
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| Full 


ress Suits 
TO ORDER 
From $25 to $40 


ualin fabric, style, workmanship, fit and 
qual to $75 suits of lending } 


Why this is possible: + 

We are the only Tailoring house in the U. 
S. making a specialty of Full Dress Gar- ¢ 
ments haveevery facility for producing 
at lowest possible cost. It is well known ¢ 
that Tailors regard the Dress Suit a mere 
incident in their business and accordingly + 
charge prices greatly out of proportion to 
rices charged under brisk competition for ¢ 


‘ 


are absolutely prohibited. Every { 
gentleman should own a Dress Suit. 
Comparatively few cloths are suitable for { 
Dress Ricnaie. Samples of these we 
mail free on application with samples of f 
trimmings complete instructions for 
self measurement. No one need be dis- f 
at the self-measurement require- 
‘ment for our system is very simple. } 
Our Customers Risk Nothing. t 
= Garments may be returned to us for any 
= cause and when so returned, we obligate ¢ 
b ourselves to pay all Express charges, We are general tailors and 
can furnish by mail samples of any style of goods desired, For 4 
particulars and samples address (enclosing 6 cts. for postage) 
| KAHN TAILORING CO., 14 E. Washington 8t., 


BOX INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Common Sense 


Chairs, Settees, 
AND ROCKERS, 


Are just what 
their name im- 


plies. You cannot 


buy more sensi- 
~~? ble, easy seats. 


Ask your dealer for them, or 
send stamp for catalogue to 


F. A. SINCLAIR, 


Low rates to all parts of the United States. 


ART PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Copies of all the famous 
art works in the world. Cab- 
inet size reproductions of 
the leading paintings of old 
and modern masters. Views 
for tourists and students 
from all parts of the globe, 

Send address on postal 


™ for our circular, 


‘How to Make an Art Album,” 


or send 15 cents for complete catalogues of 
12,000 subjects, always mentioning BELFORD's. 
Address, 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


sellin 


to S home, 
LIGHTNING PLATE 


and 


with gold, silver or nickel. 


No experience. No capital. 
need- 


ing plating. ie to 
agents $5. Write for circu- 
== lars. H. E. DELNO & 
us, 0. 


HE SHOULD HAVE HELPED HIMSELF TO THE 
MUSTARD. 


“This duck isn’t cooked,” said Brown 
to his host, the last time, the very last 
time he dined with him. 

“Think not! Mary, take it down and 


tell the cook to roast it a little more.” 


The dinner proceedings are suspend- 
ed for a quarter of an hour, when up 
comes the duck again. 

‘“‘Now, Brown,” says the host, “help 
yourself!” 

“Thank you., old chap, but I never 
eat duck!” 

The sighing of a fly could have been 
distinctly heard the next two minutes 
as Brown and his host gazed at the 
duck; then But it is better to 
draw a veil over Brown’s disappearance 
by the front door. 


SHORTHAND 


wanted. LOOMIS, Watervury, Coun, 


2: / 


Mottville, Onondaga, Co., N. ¥. . 


The Dress Suit is to-day an 
Absolute Necessity a 
to gentlemen attending Weddings, Recep- | | 
tions, Parties etc, ints not only the Cor- 
rect Dresson such occasions but often other 
| 
| 
; 
t 
finest of jewelry good™as 
ite new, on all kinds of metal 
| 
~ 


To be cut for use in subscribing. 
BELFORD AND ¢OMPANY, 834 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


GENTLEMEN :—Please find enclosed Three Dollars ($3,00), in payment for one year s subscrip- 
tion to BELFORDS MONTHLY AND DEMOCRATIC REVIEW, to be sent to 


— 


CANADIAN PACIFIC R 


Soun 


Life PA RAILWay 
DON’T GET LEFT AGAIN! 
THE ONE GREAT OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFE TIME 
is sey passing at FAIRHAVEN, WASHINGTON, the Pacific Coast terminus of the Great Northern 


Railway. Wecan all look back and see where we missed it at Duluth, St. Paul, Denver, Seattle, Tacoma 
. and other western cities, We have often resolved that if another such chance was presented we would 


ut ina few dollars and on the gratifying experience of thousands now rich who got their 
ig start in life from the investment of a few hundreds at the right time in some such place. 

is the time and Fairhaven is that place. It is the sensation of the hour in western real 

estate circles. It promises quicker and better results from real estate investments than any place 

in America. Its wonderful growth from nothing to 10, im the past twenty months 

is being maintained. Values are still low and afford a grand margin for profit. Our First addition lots 

at $100 and $150 are precisely the same in quality and location as those at Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 


selling at $1,000 to $1,500. Our magnificent South Fairhaven water front property close to the business 
$250 to $460 


center at r lot is the same as that selling at $4,000 to $7,000 in the other citiés named. 
FAIRHAVEN WILL GUTBROW THEM ALL because it is better located, has a better harbor, 
greater resources, and superior railway and shipping 
facilities are being rapidly established. Our terms one-third cash and balance in one and two years 
enables any one to get a ae po in this solid seaport city. Those who prefer smaller installments can 
remit one-fifth cash and ten dollars monthly. e reserve the very best lots ip either addition remaining 
unsold on receipt of mail orders, and have a stated price on every lot from which we do not vary. There 
isa steady upwardtendency. Buy now and securethe benefit ofan early rise. We aiso have 
the very best acreage and inside propertv and some choice 10°/, first mortgage loans. Highest re 
1 east and west on application. For maps, pamphlets or other information, address 


WASHINGTON IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, FAIRHAVEN, WASHINGTON, 


4 
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The tone is singularly pure and sympathetic. The 
*“*touch ” is especially noteworthy for elasticity, and 
the promptness of speech throughout the entire com- 


PELOUBET 
Reed-Pipe 


Organs 


All the desirable qualities of 
ae Organ at a fraction of 
the price. 
A BOON FOR CHURCHES, INSTI- 


_TUTIONS, HALLS, LODGES, 


AND 


ORGAN STUDENTS. 


READ WHAT THE MOST EMINENT ORGANISTS SAY: 


For use in medium-sized churches, institutions of 


various kinds, spacious private residences, and for 
practice purpose of students it is more perfectly ad- 


pass of the key-board is all that the most exacting 


apted than any other instrument known to me, 
critic can desire. ' FREDERIC ARCHER. 


LOUIS FALK. 


. So fully does it respond to all demands made upon 
it that I can most highly recommend the “ Reed- 
Pipe” as a substitute for the Pipe Organ. 

XAVIER SCHARWENKA. 


I was particularly struck with the expressive 
power of the instrument. The action is thoroughly 
made, and the touch very satisfactory. 

CLARENCE EDDY. 


We will gladly furnish plans and specifications free 
upon application, Send for one and become posted. If you are hampered by an 
ineffective reed organ, or a troublesome pipe organ, you need be so no longer, 
The PeLouset Cuurcy Or@an solves the difficulty. Every instra- 
ment sold under the fullest guarantee. 


WAREROOMS, 


State and Monroe Streets, 
ORGAN FACTORY, 
_ Randolph Street and Ogden Avenue, — 


CHICAGO... 
30 
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ticu’ and the fi 1 


I WRITE AND ILLUSTRATE the best paying 
Advertis: 


LUCKEY, Elgin, Illinois, 


DOUBLE 
gSINGLE 


| FAT FOLKS REDUCED. 


Alice Maple, O 
fed wit your treatment. It is 
. agrand success. My weight 
was 320 pounds; now ww 
‘8217, a reduction of 

My health is better than for years and my 

complexion tly improved. Will until 
reduced 150 pounds, I recommend your treatment 

to all obesity. wae answer all inquir- 


IL. 
No starvin 


"Drs O. W. F. SNYDER, MeVicker’s Theatre, Chicago, Il 


LADY’S MONEY! 


¢ ladies to congenial homework. obtain names, 
send circulars. Terms an’ nd brochure teaching our New Toilet Art 
FREE. Address with stamp. Toilet Pi. Huron. Lich. 


OLD BELLE OF NELSON 
RYE 


‘ DISTILLED FOR THE FINEST TRADE; 
' GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE 


And to be a Hand-Made Sour Mash of the Finest Quality. For sale in 
cases, containing 12 bottles, 15 years old, price $15 per case; or by the 
barrel from 1 to 15 years old. Samples sent on application. No family 
can be without this whiskey in case of sickness. References—Any bank 


in Louisville. Address BELLE OF NELSON DISTILLERY CO., 


123 


and 125 East Main Street, Louisville, Ky. 


Recli Chairs, Carrying Chairs, Back Rests, Bed 
Trays, Earth Closets, pee Everything for 
‘Comfort of the Sick. Llustrated Catalogue 


SARGENT MFG, Wich.” 
AT LAST 


Pipes BOOKCASE has been pro- 
suitab to the demands of Home, Library, or 


eaning. 10 from $10 up. Mlus- 
free. 


SARGENT MFG, CO. 


ECK’S SCHOOL 245 Throop Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


| At Macy’s (Chorus of women voices)— 
Please let me have a copy of Saltus’ “A 
Story Without a Name.” 


HARTMAN'S PATENT INSIDE 
iy SLIDING WINDOW BLIND 


Is the most popular Blind in America. Archi- 
tects avd builders prefer it to any other, for 
merit, style, convenience and econo- 
my. Not complicated. The only Blind that 
is furnished with an automatic Burglar- 
Proof Lock, freeof charge. This is an item 
im ofimmense magnitude, and may save you 
many times the coat of blinds and perhaps 
life also, and the omly blind that gives eutire 
satisfaction. Thousands are in use. 
Agents wanted everywhere. Send for illus- 
Harts catalogue and prices. Manufactured by 


artman Sliding Blind Ce., 


WOOSTER, O., U.S. A, 
No, 61 Larwill St. 


First Citizen—‘‘Edgar Saltus has done it | 


again. 
Second Citizen—‘‘ Done what? 
First Citizen—‘tSet the novel readers 


buzzing over his new one: ‘A Story With: 
outa Name,’ It's a corker! 


81 


Rifles, 
for Price List, @umWorks,Pittsbargh, F; 
' 
Te 
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A Treatise on 


ATROPHY. 


A full explanation of a wonderful method for the 
quick restoration of PERFECT MANHOOD, in all that 
the term implies. 
IT EXPLAINS how to build up all bodily vigor. 
IT EXPLAINS how to preserve all mental vigor. 
IT EXPLAINS how to avoid all the physical evils of married life. 
IT EXPLAINS how to cure bodily failing, in any stage, for all time. 


IT EXPLAINS how to cure mind-wandering, forgetfulness, confusion of ideas. : 


IT EXPLAINS how to cure nervousness, trepidation, lack of self-confidence, 
IF EXPLAINS how to give tone, to remove excicitability, to overcome sensi- 
tiveness, to remove physical and mental irritability. 


IT EXPLAINS how the entire physical system of the male may be brought. 


to that condition so essential to general good health and peace of mind. 


IT EXPLAINS how to be self-controlling, self-respecting, to be free from 


degrading thoughts, superior to debasing inclinations, to feel ‘A VERY KING 
AMONG MEN.” 


To many, this book is uninteresting and valueless, being a PURELY MEDICAL 


TREATISE; to others, to those whose welfare is at stake, IT IS ONE OF THE 
MOST IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS EVER ISSUED FROM THE PRESS, 

sax-To simple curiosity seekers it is not worth the trouble of writing for and 
we will not send it to such if we know it. But we will cheerfully mail ONE COPY 
SEALED IN PLAIN ENVELOPE, POSTAGE PAID AND ENTIRELY FREE OF ANY 
CHARGE to the man who writes for it in good faith, either for his own use or 
for some friend. : 

sasBeware of petty quacks and all their schemes; don’t even answer a medi- 
cal advertisement (or you ‘may be sorry) till you have studied this remarkable 
book. If you have already been made a victim don’t let prejudice blind you 
to the light of SCIENTIFIC TRUTH. - INVESTIGATE! Address, 


THE ERIE MEDICAL COMPANY, 
64-66 Niagara Street, 


DEBILITY 


A BOOK FOR MEN, MARRIED and SINGLE. 


| 7 2 4 “The Triumph of Love is Happy & Fruitful Marriage.” 
\ 
| 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Healthy Infants: 


% 


EDW. W. FISCHER, 
Chicago 


‘THE BEST AFTER-DINNER ‘CORDIAL, 
AND EFFICACIOUS DIGESTER. 


suse THAT THIS LABEL OM THE BOTTLE, 
ARE MANY COUNTERFEITS of 


UNE ST OS AMERE 2 

' 


, 


